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8-11 OCTOBER 1973 

NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR UNITED STATES FOREIGN 

POLICY 

Sheraton-Park, Washington, D.C. 

- Mr. Hutchins ltr with completed program 
Mr. Hutchins ltr of 9 May 

- VADM TURNER'S outgoing ltrs to Mr. Hutchins and 
Sander Vanocur 
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(enter ^ the Study of Democratic Institutions / The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 


July 23, 1973 


Vice-Admiral Stansfield Turner / 
President / 
Naval War College /{ j 
Newport, Rhode ' Island 02840 / ^ 

Dear Admiral Turner: 


I enclose a virtually completed program for the Center 
convocation on NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
POLICY to be held at the Sher a t on-Park Ho tel . Washington, D.C., 
October 8-11, 1973- We regard the remarkable response from so 
many very busy people as heartening evidence of the timeliness 
and importance of this undertaking. 

As you will recall from my original letter, we set a 
deadline of September 1 for advance texts of major addresses. 

We will distribute appropriate texts to panelists as soon as 
they are available. Each panelist is asked to prepare a 
^IIIge_to , y e sp.Qn.se , and if possible, we 

would like to have these in writing by October 1. This will 
help insure the widest possible dissemination through the 
print and broadcast media. Provision will be made to accommo- 
date ad libbed remarks in published material, and our $500 
fee cover s these rights. 


Your appearance is scheduled for the session on THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST AND MILITARY POWER and DETERRENCE BY MEANS 
OF MASS DESTRUCTION beginning at 8 p.m. on Tuesday evening 
October 9. ~ ~_2i~ 


The convocation opens with a reception and buffet at 
the Sheraton-Park on Monday evening, October 8, at 6:30 p.m. 
fou are, of course, invited, and I hope you will be able to 
attend other sessions of the convocation. The enclosed form 
will enable us to make the necessary arrangements. 

1 know Y° u wl H make a significant contribution to our 
effort to open up a constructive national dialogue on foreign 
policy, and I am looking forward to greeting you in Washington 


Sincerely yours, 

ffif r { 

V t CYVko- VUcUo Wo 

Robert M. Hutchins 
Chairman 
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Sox 4063, Santa 


Sa^WKh California 93W3/ t dephone: (S05) 


969-3231/Cable: CENTER SANTA3AR8ARA (CAUF) 
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..yi iblic, Lie. 


Program participants for the cuuvocation on Mew Opportunites for 
united States Foreign Policy are requested to fill out approoriate 

sections of this form and return it to the Center in the enclosed 
envelope. 

ALL SESSIONS WILL BE AT THE SHERATON-PARK HOTEL. WASHINGTON D C 
OCTOBER 8-11. ^ J *» 

For All Program .Participants : 

— I { j*MrT ) (will not) attend the reception and buffet, 6:30 p.m 
Monday, October 8, 1973. p J 

My spouse (will) (will not) accompany me. I expect to brin^- 
( ) guests. ° 

Please reserve tickets for attendance at the following regular 

sessions of the convocation. If more than one, indicate number 
desired. 

Monday , October 8 

Opening session, 8 p.m. ( ) 

Tuesday, October 9 

Morning, 9:30 a. m. ( ) 

Afternoon, 2 p.m. ( ) 

Wednesday, October 10 


Luncheon, 1 p.m. 
Evening, 8 p.m. 


( ) 
( ) 


Morning, 9:30 a.m. 
Afternoon, 2 p.m. 

Thursday, October 11 

Morning, 9:30 a.m. 
Afternoon, 2 p.m. 


( ) Luncheon, 1 p.m, 

( ) Evening, 8 p.m. 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) Luncheon, 1 p.m ( ) 

( ) 


lor Ou t-of-Town Program Participants : 

[] Please make hotel reservations (single) (double') at 

Sheraton-Park Hotel for arrival on } a ° the 

and departure on — : — : — — — 


n (hot-1 ) make ^ ° Wn hOU3ing arra ^S e ments and can be reached at 
u ______ or (phone number) 


PaS : to A s^n S ho^ S b^^ f S f °^ th ° Se stayin S at the Sheraton- 

r n. . A I 1 Dills upon departure. Travel and other -xp-nw 
l‘ a “ De submitted x or reimbursement at the Convocation nffi -.a" +.T 

Sneraton-Park, or submitted later by mall tS ^e^enSe? 1 SlaSSa*"* 


in Washington 


Details on arrangements may be obtained 
u. i. 0;:i wrs , Snaron Arnan, Center 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
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g i for the Study of Democratic Institutions / The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 


Pacem in Terris III- 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


. A convocation to be held by the 

Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 
October 8-11, 1973 
Washington, D.C. 


Notes : 


1. Those listed on the attached outline 
have accepted invitations to participate 
unless marked by (*), which indicates 
formal acceptance has not been received. 

2. These sessions are timed on the 
assumption that formal speeches ordinarily 
will not exceed forty minutes. Panel 
members will be expected to make three to 
five minute opening responses in rotation, 
with the remainder of the time available 
for free exchange. Principal speakers and 
session chairmen are expected to partici- 
pate in the panel discussions. 

3. All sessions will be open to the press, 
and extensive television coverage is being 
arranged. 
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MONDAY EVENING , October 8 
8:00 to 11:00 


PRESIDING: Robert M. Hutchins 

I. THE NEW GLOBAL SETTING 

(Opening session to be announced) 

II. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OP THE UNITED 
STATES 

A. The view of the Administration 

Henry A. Kissinger 

B. A Congressional View 

J . William Fulbright 

(The opening addresses are intended to 
set forth the current range of agreement 
and disagreement among those officially 
charged with responsibility for creation 
vand execution of U.S. foreign policy.) 


TUESDAY MORNING, October 9 
9 :-30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING: Fred Warner Neal" ^ 

III. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (cont’d). 

A. An Independent View 

1. Stanley Hoffmann / 

2. Robert Tucker” 

3- Richard Barnet 

(These addresses are intended to be 
representative of more detached views 
among the experts who operate in the 
academic/intellectual community. The 
central questions are : How are the 
national interests of the U.S. ' 
currently defined in terms of its 
international relations? How are they 
threatened? How can they be defended 
and advanced?) 


^Invitation under consideration 
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CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Frances FitzGerald 
Leslie Gelb, Stanley Karnow*, Hans* 
.Morgenthaii, Harvey . Wheeler,-' George F. 
.. .Will / 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, October 9 
2:00 to 5:00 


PRESIDING: Norton Ginsburg •/ 

IV. THE NATxONAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (cont'd) U 

A. Relations with Allies 

Paul Warnke 

B. Relations with Adversaries 

Marshall Shulman ^ 

C. Relations with Less Developed 
Countries 

Theodore M. Hesburgh 

D. The Special Case of Japan 

Edwin 0. Reischauer* 


CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Herschelle Challenor ^ 
Jerome Cohen^ John Paton Davies, 

Morton Halperin, David Horowitz ^ 
Ronald Steel/ 


^Invitation under 



consideration 
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TUESDAY EVENING, 
8:00 to 10:00 


October 9 , 


1973 


PRESIDING: Stanley R. Resor* 

V. THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND MILITARY 
POWER * 

Clark Clifford 

(li/hat kind of military establishment is 
required to maintain national security 
in the new global setting?) 

VI. DETERRENCE BY MEANS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 

Herbert York 


(Possible new developments in armaments, 
the limitations of arms control, and the 
possibilities of disarmament.) 



CRITIQUE 


Panel Members: Gloria Emerson, 
Foster/ Admiral Gene La Rocque, 
Stone/ Admiral Stansfield Turner 
Albert Wohlstetter 


William 

Jeremy 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, October 10 
9:30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING: W. Michael Blumen.thal* / 

VII: TRADE AND ECONOMIC COMPETITION 

Peter G. Petersen 

(The possible replacement of security 
by economics as the primary factor in 
international relations; credits and 
currency; the multinational corporation.) 





Invitation 


under 


consideration 
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WEDNESDAY 
2:00 to 5 : 


Invitation 


VIII : DEVELOPMENT 


Kenneth Thompson 


/ 


(Can we transfer resources and technology 
from developed to developing countries on 
terms acceptable to both?) 


CRITIQUE 




Pane! Memoers: Prank Church, Richard N 
Cooper, Neil Jacoby/ Abraham Ribicoff 
Walter Surrey-/ Paul Sweezy / 


AFTERNOON, October 10 
00 


PRESIDING: Lord Ritchie-Calder ,/ 

IX. THE EMERGENCE OP TRANSNATIONAL ISSUES 

A. The Scientific/Technological 
Challenge to Traditional 
Concepts of Sovereignty 

' Alexander King 

The Necessity of Common or Shared 
Resources, including Science and 
Technology 

Gerard Piel 


B, 


CRITIQUE 


Panel Members: George Brown, Jr/ 
Harrison Brown*/ Seyon Brown*, Jonas 
Salk, Louis Sohn/ John Wilkinson 


unaer consideration 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, October 10 
8:00 to 11:00 


PRESIDING: Bradford Morse'/ 

X. THE IMPERATIVES OF INSTITUTION-BUILDING 

Philip Jessup^ 

(Thq basic questions of sovereignty, 
nationalism, interdependence, and the 
role of law.) 

XI. THE UNITED NATIONS AND ALTERNATIVE 
FORMULATIONS 

Richard Gardner / 

(Charter revision and/or the creation ' 
of new regional or interest groupings 
to deal with peace-keeping, and the 
increasing demands upon the specialized 
agencies . ) 



CRITIQUE 


Panel Members: Elisabeth Mann Borgese / 
George Bush, Richard Falk'/' Pauline 
Frederick, Sol Linowitz, Charles Yost'/ 


THURSDAY MORNING, October 11 
9:30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING: Rexford G. Tugwell 

XII. INTERNAL CHECKS AND BALANCES: 
EXECUTIVE vs. CONGRESS 

Sam J . Ervin, Jr. 

(Divided powers as stultification of 
policy-making vs . lack of account- 
ability as a force toward authori- 
tarianism. ) 
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PRESIDING: Harry S. Ashmore 

XIII. THE ROLE OF THE PARTISAN OPPOSITION 

Hubert Humphrey 
Eugene McCarthy 
George McGovern 
Edmund S. Muskie 
George Wallace 


(Political parties as the focus of 
interest-centered and ideological 
pressures on the allocation of 
priorities. Can politics stop at the 
v/ater’s edge? If possible, is bi- 
partisan foreign policy desirable? 
What are the proper limits to the 
adversary process in a political 
campaign? ) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, October 11 
2:00 to 5:00 


PRESIDING: John Cogley 

XIV. THE REQUIREMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC 
FOREIGN POLICY 


A. The Establishment and Foreign 
Policy 


J. Kenneth Galbraith 

(Can a self governing people tolerate 
the concentrated power, self-interest 
and social pretense inherent in a 
closed elitist foreign policy process? ) 

B. The Relationship of Government and 
Media 

James C. Thomson 

(Secrecy, deception, and manipulation 
of public opinion. The First Amend- 
ment issue.) 
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CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Alfred Balk, Tom Cronin, 
David Halberstam, Richard Holbrooke, 
Peter Lisagor, George Reedy 


CONCLUSION: Robert M. Hutchins 
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for the Studi/of Democratic Institutions /The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 


9 , 1973 


Vice-Admiral Stansfield Turner 

President 

Naval War College 

Newport, Rhode Island 02840 

Dear Admiral Turner : 

belief that we have come to a critical turning point in 
P° llc y> the Center for the Study of Democratic 
“ 1 * s atUo -° i jS is arranging a national convocation to consider the 

tl/l S r f," 1VS f that have brought about a fundamental change in 
X Cold War strategy that determined the state of the world for 
the last quarter of this century. or 

TTT . 1 5°P e y°u ^ill be willing to take part in Pacem in Terris 
— ’ Ne !' Opportunity Foreign Policy to 

f° avene J n . Washington 6^~October 8-li, % As in previous convoca- 
t't *.s under t.*is title in New York- and- Geneva, we shall consider 

Mnn2r.? res 5" fce ? ** le f din S foreign policy experts and prac??- 
oione.c. ine Convocation proceeds on the assumption that there 
agreement that the end of the bi-polar power balance 
tnat dominated tne post-World War II era is in sight. It should 

^ o e f Pl S rS +-°iS aivlsions and controversies, but take a prospec- 
_ 1 ? ok , ab fche new and profoundly different world that has 

of S wSld W War e iI^ e Sredt ? ° Wers were occu Pied with the aftermath 

A general outline of the Convocation is attached. We shall 
present a series of major statements by persons whose experience 

h a or?h£ a -- ! 

^ fOUOWed by ^ *>-1 oVs^iany 

" r nb^Nat?--Pl°Tn-ii 1 f onsant to serve on the panel addressed to 

c?‘Wsf 5estJucS^^ S ^^t M ii itary P ° We ?" and " De terrence by Means 
!*> _ V ruct3 :? n ohe tven.ins-aA&aion-nn Ti i asdav . October, o 

vlZSill t?^ r h : a frf be ei^ulate^nyd^TT^d; 

u _l'ir x b- expected to respond with a three to five minute 
■t^xtiax ? ratement . we would appreciate having~these~ T r T ' writ? Hy-- 
S ° that thes ’ •» made available to the ot£r “ 


We can offer an honorarium of $500, plus expenses, to 
:iude puolication rights. 5 
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^4 S - 
i AntiorT 

U Xi. « »- b H / / 1 


^ “ LX^ a for trie Study oj Dane era he institution's/ The /Fttijd for t iu^Jfedpi i hi i c, Inc . 

^ d . -(, (/'- ■■: ; ^ lA <-/ -ifo 


Pacem in Terris III 


?•<•> ■ /: vf - 

Co -v- w 


-/ V? 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR UNITED STATES' 5 * 7 ' FOREIGN POLICY 

A convocation to be held by the Center for the Study of 
emocratic Institutions, October 8-11, 1973, Washington, D. C 

WORKING DRAFT, May 9, 1973 


Notes : 


1. Those listed on the attached outline 
have been invited to participate. 

Those who have accepted are designated 
by asterisks. 

2. These sessions are timed on the 
assumption that formal speeches 
will not exceed forty minutes. 

Panel members will -be expected 
to make five minute opening 
responses in rotation, with the 
remainder of the time available for 
free exchange. Wherever practicable 
principal speakers will be expected 
to participate in the panel 
discussions. 


3. The ballroom will be set up with 
tables at all sessions for" the 
convenience of those making notes 
and to insure. a tolerable density of 
about 1,000 in the invited audience. 

Lunch will be available in the ball- 
room, for each of the three days for 
those who buy tickets in advance. 


5 - No dinner is presently scheduled. 

6. All sessions will be open to the 

press, and extensive television 
coverage is being arranged. 
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MONDAY EVENING, October 8 
8:00 to 11:00 

PRESIDING: Robert M. Hutchins 

I. THE NEW GLOBAL SETTING 

(Opening session to be announced) 

II. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OP THE UNITED STATES 

A. The view of the Administration. 

Henry M. Kissinger 

B. A Congressional View 

*J . William Fulbright 

TUESDAY MORNING, October Q 
9:30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING : ^‘Norton Ginsburg 



III. 


THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (cont'd) 


A. An independent view. 


1. ^Stanley Hoffman 

2. ^Zbigniew Brzezinski 

3. *Richard Barnet 


(The opening addresses are intended 
to set forth the current range. of 
agreement and disagreement among those 
officially charged with responsibility 
for creation and execution of U.S. 
foreign policy. These addresses are 
intended to be representative of more 
detached views among the experts who 
operate in the academic/intellectual 
community. The central questions are: 

How are the national interests of the U.S. 
currently defined in terms of its inter- 
national relations? How are they threatene 
How can they be defended and advanced?) 

CRITIQUE 



*Acc 


Panel Members: _ *Harvey Wheeler, George 
F. Will, ^Frances Fitzgerald, *Hans ^ 
Morgenthau, Leslie Gelb 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, October 9 ■ 

2:00 to 5:00 


PRESIDING: “Fred Warner Neal 

IV. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (cont'd) 

A. Relations withrAHies - 

*Paul V/arnke 

B. Relations with Adversaries — 

^Marshall Shulman 

C. Relations with Less Developed 
Countries - 


Theodore M. Hesburgh 

CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Herschelle Challenor, 

John Paton Davies, ^Ronald Steel 
* D ? vid Horowitz, -Morton Halperin’ *Jerome 


TUESDAY EVENING, October 9 197S 

8:00 to 10:00 


PRESIDING: Gen. M. B. Ridgway (USA, Ret.) 

V. THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND MILITARY POWER 


Clark Clifford 

(What kind of military establishment 
is required to maintain national 
security in the new global setting?) 

VI. DETERRENCE BY MEANS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 


o x ui K 


(The limitations of arms control the 
possibilities of disarmament, and 
prospectively, possible new develop- 
ments in armament.) 


Acceptances 
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Panel Members: Albert Wohls tetter, 
*Admdjia J. G e n e er emy Stone, 

.--Admiral Stansfield Turn^r^>Gloria 
Emerson, William-Bast-ey — 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, October 10 
9:30 to 12:30 

PRESIDING: *Lord Ritchie-Calder 


VII. THE EMERGENCE OF TRANSNATIONAL ISSUES 


A. The Scientific/Technological 
Challenge to Traditional 
Concepts of Sovereignty - 


> *Alexander King 

B. The Necessity of Common or Shared 
Resources, including Science and 
Technology. - 


CRITIQUE 


*Gerard Piel 



Panel Members: *Jonas Salk, *John 
Wilkinson, ^George Brown, Harrison 
Brown, Louis Sohn, James Akins 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, October 10 
2.00 to 5:00 


PRESIDING: William M. Roth 

VIII: TRADE AND ECONOMIC COMPETITION 

Peter G. Petersen 

(The possible replacement of questions 
of security by economics as the 
primary factor in international 
relations; credits and currency; 
the multinational corporation.) 


^Acceptances 
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IX. DEVELOPMENT 

Kenneth Thompson 

(Can we transfer resources and 
technology from developed -to 
developing countries on terms 
acceptable to both?) 

CRITIQUE „ - 


Panel Members : *Neil Jacoby, ^Richard 
N. Cooper, *Frank Church, *Abe Riblcoff 
Walter Surrey s 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, October 10 
8:00 to 11:00 


PRESIDING: ^Bradford Morse 

X. THE IMPERATIVES OF INSTITUTION-BUILDING 

*Philip Jessup 

(The basic questions of sovereignty 
nationalism, interdependence, and 
uhe 1 -oj.e of law raised by sovereign 
nations.) 6 


XI. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND ALTERNATIVE 
FORMULATIONS * 

^Richard Gardner 

(Charter revision and/or the creation 
of new regional or interest groupings 
to deal with peace-keeping, and the 
increasing demands upon the specialized 
agencies.) 


CRITIQUE 


Panel Members: ^Elisabeth Mann Borgese 
Richard ualkj ^Pauline Frederick * 

•Charles Yost, *Sol Linowitz, “C-eorge Bu 


Acceptances 
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THURSDAY MORNING October 11 
9:30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING: Earl Warren 

XII. THE REQUIREMENTS OP DEMOCRATIC FOREIGN 
POLICY 

A. Checks and "Balances : Executive 
vs. Congress 

*Sam Ervin 

(divided powers as stultification of 
policy-making vs. lack of account- 
ability as a force toward authoritar- 
ianism. ) 

B. Checks and Balances: The Partisan 
Role 

Barry Goldwater 
-Hubert Humphrey 
- ^George McGovern 
George Wallace 
Nelson Rockefeller 
x Eugene McCarthy 

(Political parties as the focus of 
interest-centered and ideological 
pressures on the allocation of 
priorities. Can politics stop at 
the water’s edge? If possible, is 
bi-part xsan foreign policy desirable? 
Are there proper limits to the adversa 
process in a political campaign?) 


* Acceptances 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, October 11 
2:00 to 5:00 

PRESIDING: "Harry S. Ashmore 

XII. THE REQUIREMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC 
FOREIGN POLICY (cont’d) 

C. Power, Self-Interest and 
Social Pretense - The 
Establishment^and Foreign 
Policy. 

*J . Kenneth Galbraith 

D. The Relationship of Government and 
Media. 

* James C. Thomson 

(Secrecy, deception, and manipulation 
of public opinion. The First Amend- 
ment issue.) 

CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: *John Cogley, -David 
Kalb erst am, "George Reedy, ^Alfred 
Balk, *Peter Lisagor, ^Richard Holbrooke 


CONCLUSION: ^Robert M. Hutchins 

(Can a self governing people tolerate 
a close elitist foreign policy process? 
Can international relations be baseu on 
open convenants, openly arrived at? Is 
there a practical balance?) 


Acceptances 
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Proposed PIT III Budget 


I. Participants Expenditures 


A. Honoraria and publication rights 

B. Travel «•- 

C. Accomodations and Maintenance 

$ 51,000. 
13,350. 
12,000. 
“ 76,350 

$ 76,350. 

II. Arrangements 



A. Meeting facilities 

B. Office Exp. and rent 

C. Staff 

D. Travel 

2,000. 

3,750. 

7,000. 

3,500. 

$ 15,250. 

16,250. 

III. 



A. Consultants and planning meetings 

B. Public relations and information 

3^,500. 

5,400. 

$ 39,900. 

39,900. 

IV . Supporting Services 



A. Transcription 

B. Secretarial (special) 

C. Duplication 

sub total 

1,000. 

650. 

1,000. 

$ 2,650. 

2,650. 


5135,150. 

Indirect Expenditures 15$ (overhead) 

20,272. 

20,272. 

Total 


$155,422. 

V. Publication and Distribution 

Audiotape editing and production 

24,000. 

3,000. 


Grand Total 

$ 27,000. 

27,000. 

$182,422. 
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Dear Dr. Hutchins, 

My thanks for your latter of May 3th and the Invitation 
to serve as a panelist in "Facem in Terris III; Mew Oppor- 
tunities for United States Foreign Policy.” I would 
appreciate tha opportunity to join the panel on the evening 
of October 3th, but with one caveat. As a uniformed military 
officer, I would prefer not to be the only "establishment” 
member of the panel. With a fairly balanced group, the dis — 
cessions should be tremendously stimulating and challenging. 


On a new subject, I would like to invite you to come to 
the Naval Wax College on November 15-16 to serve as Rapporteur 
for cur annual military-media conference. Hore than 60 
national and regional media representatives are' being invited 
to attend this year 1 s conference to meet and talk candidly 
with the officers in tha student body. 


The title for the conference is, *?he Military and tha 
Media; Mutual Responsibilities." P. general outline of tha 
two-day program, an information brochure on the Collage and 
a copy of last year’s program are enclosed for your review, 
jfe hope the interchange between the media on the one hand, 
and our students and faculty on the other, will promote an 
•understanding of, and a respect for, cue missions „nd prac- 
tices of both professions. Past experience indicates a free 
and candid flow of ideas is possible in our academic environ- 
ment. 


Because of tha existing military- media malevolence, we 
want to make our students (many of whom will be future leaders 
of the armed forces) aware of tha nature of the present 
relationship and to do what we can to improve that relation- 
ship, I think our conference can provide a proper platform 
for the military and the -media to put aside their visceral 
reactions and engage in unproductive and intelligent discussion 
of their respective professions. 
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discussion mads up of other media guests and will include 
free interchange with the audience. Following the opening 
plenary session we will breakup into ssrainar groups each of . 
about 10-12 3 tu dents with two media representatives serving 
as moderators to continue the discussions in greater depth. 
The format will be duplicated in morning and afternoon 
segments on Friday concluding with your wrap-up speech and 
my final comments. 

I am aware of your keen interest in the freedom of the 
press and of the immense importance you place on information 
flowing creditably and freely to the American public. I have 
read of your efforts in thi3 regard dating back to 1947 when 
you headed a Commission on the Freedom of the Pra3s. Your 
wide professional knowledge of and personal involvement in 
the general area of press freedom would certainly serve as 
the appropriate anchor to put our conference in perspective. 

Tie can offer an honorarium of $500, plus expenses. 

I’m sure you will agree that good relations between the 
military and the media are vital to our country. Our confer- 
ence aims at eroding the misunderstanding that exists between 
the two professions and at reestablishing a firm footing 
characterized by mutual respect. We would be deeply honored 
if you could arrange to be with us in November and help us 
work toward that important goal. 

With very best wishes, I am 


Sincerely, 


\ STANSFIELD TURNER 

\ vice Admiral, U.S. Navy 

\ Dr. Robert M. Hutchins 

1 Chairman, The Center for the 

\ Study of Democratic Institutions/ 

\ The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 

! ?.Q. EOX 4053 

Santa 3arbara, California 93102 

3n closure 3 




Written by: 
bcc: 01, 02 


CDR White, PAO (003: ah) 1 June 73 
, 022, RADM Thompson, Profs. Delaney, 


Bunting, 


0 0 3 A 
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SE 8 - i O 4 -T 

1 9 jiiN'TO;:" 


Dear Sandy, . “ _ -./-V r ; '"'./I* 

;' lt « aa . a - ple«sa»tt surprise to- meet--- y5u in -• tie: airport ^ - , •• . 
last-, week- *: I * a thrilled, you plan to. be with ue_ror another:^ ; . 

•a’ litary-aediai conference- Althougn we re. still in^tbe e y . -.v v 
piarmSTstage*. it* looks, like we*li have a bigger and ; better ... . 

txumoxA- than.; * last:. yeax ♦ ^ : ; : 4 i ; ?*•:. 

T’nt also looking- forward to participating in Paceaa^ia p .* 

. aEci | ?tlS Hw Yofte this fall. ThanJcs for placing my n^- > 

Tn answer to vour question about other adlitary officers 
I n an s^ e . . ■* invite to the October comarence,. I would ■; ■ 
who address ist Brigadier..- ^ 

General Robert G.^rd ; “Sle'ol^S Deputy Chief 

of Staff for Personnel, Washington, D.C. 20310 

* candidate- from the Air Force who X would end^e^e^all^ ?^ 

Pentagon r* Washington r - 2030X - •• ; \: _• 

a^realiy ttOTght: 

a few months* ^ J^%^ 31d gt 2^ St-. Brittany,;- . Si 

5108* Brittany^ Drivw Son^£. Sfc^ ■ Rete^bnu^.?. 

. agaih^.r. loose forward.. to seeing you ia October and soyenber..:- 
with- very best wishes^ X am '. 

: ^ : ; - Mrv •:•' - 7 ':^ 


Washington, D-C- 2000o 


STANSFXSXB-- TtTR^BH' 
Vice-- Adsir al'-sf-Jlf * 


?TaVT; 


Sandex- Vanocrox ~ 

The Center- for the Studyt- ; ■ 
of Democratic Institutions 
12th. Floor ' M 

115 o: 15th Street, 


Virittea by: CDR smite (“«teW ^ 
ia: June 73 beet- 01. .. 02, ,022, -row 
Delaney, Bunting- 003A 


’closure--- ' - 'J ■■ •% 
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NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 
02340 

MEMORANDUM FOR 003 ■ 

While walking down the corridors of National Airport on 
Wednesday I saw Sandy Vanocur. I hailed him^down. He asked 
me if I had received an invitation to Robert Hutchin's confer- 
ence next October. I said I had and had accepted. I asked if 
he had prompted the invitation, and he said he tad. I thanked 
him. He asked if there were other military people whom I 
thought would do well at that conference, I suggested BGEN Bob 
Gard. 



I then mentioned that I had just written him a letter 
inviting him to our second Military-Media Conference. When I 
told him the date he said that he would accept. 


Let's drop him a note and tell him that I am delighted that 
he can come, enclose a copy of the letter to Hutchins and 
gently urge him to encourage Hutchins to accept. 



STANSFIELD TURNER 


- _ l—» _ l 


_ r\r\r\r\tr\A iAr\ . /m a nr\noAnA>ic 


N 


Dftnocnft4JAAA4 n 
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Memorandum 


From : 


Subject: 


Participants in Pacem in Terris III. 

Harry S. Ashmore 
Publication of Proceedings 


Date: January l8, 19 7 4 


'} 4 . 


Fred Warner Neal has completed editing of the . Pacem in 
Terris III proceedings and we are preparing for publication. 

The attached tables of content will indicate the scope and 
arrangement of the four ■ volumes . A limited edition in hard- 
back will be published for use by libraries, and paperback 
editions will be offered for general distribution. 

We are not submitting for clearance prepared texts used 
in whole or extensively excerpted. The attached excerpts are 
transcribed from the audiotape record or are excerpted out of 
their original context. Would you please check your own state- 
ment and let us know by return mail if you desire changes m 
the published version? 

If the transcript is satisfactory there is no need to 
reply. If we have no response by February 1, 197 we will 
assume approval. 

Sander Vanocur has completed editing of five one-hour 
television programs taken from the 27-hour videotape record o 
the convocation, and we are now negotiating for showing of these 
programs on' the Public Broadcasting System network and else- 
where. We will let you know when these are definitely scheduled 

Edited audiotape cassette transcription of the program 
is being completed by Bernard Norris and will be available as 
a part of the Center’s regular audiotape distribution. If you 
would like to have a set of these for your own use, please le 
me know. 
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THE MILITARY DIMENSIONS OP FOREIGN POLICY 
Edited by Fred Warner Neal 


Volume II of four volumes edited from the proceedings of Pacem in 
Terris III, a National Convocation to Consider New Opportunities 
for United States Foreign Policy, convened in Washington, D.C., 
October 8-11, 1973, by the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions 
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PACEM IN TERRIS III: Volume II 


The Military Dimensions of Foreign Policy 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Introduction 


PART I The Military Establishment :• Oversize and 

Overkill 


The National Interest and Military 
Power 


— Clark Clifford p 

Nuclear Deterrence: How to Reduce 
Overkill 

— Herbert F. York p 


PART II The Debate on Military Policy: How Much 

is Enough? How Mad is MAD? 

Albert Wohlstetter, William Foster, 

Jeremy Stone, Gloria Emerson, Rear 
Admiral Gene R. La Rocque, Vice Admiral 
Stansfield Turner, Clark Clifford, 

Herbert F. York • p 


PART III Alliances, Entangling and Otherwise 

The National Interest and Our Allies 

— Paul C . Warnke p 

The Special Case of Japan 

— Edwin 0. Reischauer p 


PART IV A Spectrum of Views on Military Alliances 

Morton Halperin, Ronald Steel, 

Herschelle Challenor, Paul C. Warnke p 
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PART II 


The Debate on Military Policy: 

How Much is Enough? How Mad is MAD? 


In the sharp discussion that followed the addresses by 

jP* o 

Mp*. Clifford and >Dje*f York, it is significant that no member of 

■A 

the panel opposed reduction in the size of our armaments , 
although Vice Admiral Turner , President of the, Naval War 

. k.: ' - ' , 

College , insisted ih— should be mutual, contending that detente 

/ — 

depends on a general balance between American and Soviet 
forces • Mr. Clifford came back with arguments for unilateral 
res traint^ within limits . He was supported by Rear Admiral 


•4 


La Roque, recently retired from active duty ±and now heading 

if' 

independent^institute ew defense analysis , who maintains our 
present balancing policies "serve to escalate and continue the 

arms race."/ /' 

* /// 


Prr/f ~r rnr Wohls tetter , the University of Chicago disarma- 

K fafrV 

ment expert, opened the debate with a critique of 'Dr*. York's 
position on "mutually assured deterrence ," which he feels is 
needlessly dangerous \both militarily and politically , even if 
the number of nuclear weapons is reduced . Stone, expanding 


(J 


Mr. Clifford's attack on the present defense budget, strongly 
supported the opposing view. 
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f / l F cwm - ^vtAVV . — 

^Amhees^d:or Foster,, who negotiated the atmospher-rx: test 

A 

jban treaty, suggested that the way to cut down on nuclear 
weapons is through an agreement limiting missile testing and 
prohibiting underground nuclear testing altogether . 'M-i&s 
Emerson, the panel's pessimist, expressed doubt tha.t the 
American people will ever insist on reducing o^r nuclear stock- 
pile. 


i 
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PART II 


CJL» 

Albert Wohlstetter : On the important subject of deterrenj^ 
the two main speakers agree on relying on assured nuclear 
destruction of civilians. I feel called upon to introduce 'em 
pxL s particular pu b^-e-et a note of discord and questioni’ng.«i“'* 


My questions center mainly on -P roT u a- & er York’s praiseworthy 
effort to make a little saner what he himself has called an 
essentially mad strategic doctrine, deterrence, by threatening 
the mass destruction of a civilian population. However, in 
considering whether alternative forms of, deterrence entail 


a<-r 

q.'A- 

A t/"" 


a strategic arms spiral, I shall question the G^eceived^^notions 

reflected by Mr. Clifford^as well as by Professor York as to 

the nature and actual history of strategic arms competition. 

The (received N strategic doctrine in the foreign policy 

establishments today calls not only for keeping civilians 

defenseless on both sides^but for deliberately aiming whatever 

strategic forces are available exclusively to kill the 

il 

adversary’s civilian population. This doctrine of mutual 

*/ 


r 




; xo**< 

•A« .,^1 

'■sjy** 


assured destruction, j tfhioh — Bonald E taannaa identified by its 
acronym "MAD," has never been officially acknowledged as 
policy by either the Soviet or the American governments. Nor 
do the forces of either side conform to such a policy. The 



Albert Wohlstetter is Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Chicago. 
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Soviet Union, for example, continues to spend roughly as much 
on defense of its civilian population as the United States 
spends on strategic offense and defense. Official statements 
on both sides insist that, whatever the capabilities for 
reciprocal mass civilian destruction, in the event of a nuclear 
war the governments would use their forces against a^ variety of 
military targets. 

. . . 

As P rof oo - e -e r York has pointed out, the increase m accuracy 

of these weapons, and therefore the ability to reduce unintended 
destruction, has improved dramatically, and is likely to con- 
tinue improving on both sides. Systems analysts gave currency 
to the ghastly and most unassuring phrase, "mutual assured 
destruction." They stress, however, that this is an accounting 
device, measuring only how the forces could be used, rather 
than a reflection of the policy for their actual use in the 
event of war. The relevance and meaning of such macabre 
accounting are dubious , and cast doubts on both the doctrines 
and the forces of the superpowers. 

A responsible nuclear policy would move away from, rather 
than toward the targeting of civilians . • The diverse critics 
of mufca^Sbu red d r struofrKm range from the respected 
Princeton theologian and student of the ethics of wa r , P aul 
Ramsey, to the current director of the Arms Control a^. Disarma- 
ment Agency, .©SD Fred Ikle to CaO Michael May, who, like 


£or York^accepts one of their most powerful objections. 
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namely that even if MAD were a persuasive deterrent to a 
thoroughly rational decision-maker, such rationality is hardly 
universal. Even if no one "deliberately takes the responsi- 
bility for the appalling destruction and sorrow that war would 
bring in its train," as the Pacem in Terris Encyclical defined 
it, the conflagration may be set off by some uncontrollable 
and unexpected chance. In that event, to execute the doctrine 
would mean an unprecedented mass slaughter of unoffending 
civilians. 


*ftfwess4>-p York therefore propose^ 1 to limit the damage 
that would be done in such a case by altering not the aiming 
points but the size of the force aimed, leaving essentially 
intact the MIE\/^d (to use the jargon) missile force, Poseidon 
and Minute Man III. To these remaining missiles he would limit 
the yield of each warhead, if I understand him, to twelve-and- 
a-half kilotons . I presume he would welcome^ if not insist^ on 
cutting the Soviet force to the same total of small warheads. 

Now I want to stress that I am completely sympathetic 
with attempts to modify so harsh a doctrine, though I never 
supported it in the first place. I favor reducing the weight 
of the explosives that can be launched by strategic forces. 

I would like to see each side with the same total, and that 
total much lower than the present U.S. capacity. 

'JW\ > 

However, one must question -Pro fessor York’s reduced 
force on these grounds: First, if it is still deliberately 
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aimed at killing civilians, will the reduction in fact signifi- 
cantly limit the slaughter? Second, would the alternative of 
aiming such a reduced force at military targets provide a 
useful deterrent and yet destroy fewer bystanders? As for the 

h f \ 

first question, even if theCl2 and a hal'fxkiloton limit were **' 5 

V * -T ^ 7f 

monitorable, and the successful launching of three-quarters of 

Minute Man III missiles, and less than half the Poseidon 

capacity, when aimed solely to kill Russian civilians, would 

promptly destroy nearly 100 million. The delayed effects from 

f*aHout would be small only in comparison with this enormous 

immediate slaughter. In short, simply reducing the force^ 

as he proposesj would not accomplish JEb^o- f - eo-oor York’s goal. 

Even more drastic cuts in the strategic force to a size that 

still remains reasonably secure against attack in the face of 

uncertainties or unmonitorable increases, will not make it small 

enough to keep the slaughter less than catastrophic, so long 

as the force is aimed exclusively at defenseless population 

centers . 

A nuclear war will in any case be terrible, but if deter- 
rence fails^the alternative to aiming at civilians is to aim 

at military targets, to limit these targets in number, to 

JU 

choose them in part precis^Ly for their geographical separation 
from civilian population centers so as to keep the destruction 
of civilians as low as one can; to select weapons and yields 
and accuracy with that purpose in mind; and, specifically, to 
reduce fallout by using weapons with low fusion fractions and 
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by avoiding surface bursts. Further, the aiiV should be to 

maintain command and control of nuclear weapons throughout the 

conflict, to avoid destroying adversary command centers^ and to 

try to bring the war to an end as rapidly as one can, with as 

\fT 

much as possible left intact of civil'-society . 

This suggests an answer to the second question raised by 
York's proposal. There are tens of thousands of 
possible military targets, just as there are at least equal 
numbers of villages and farms containing civilians t&a?t could 
be attacked. But there is no legitimate military need to 
attack every single military target, not to say every civilian 
target. The force that York proposes, given the accuracies 

that he Hmself has predicted, could destroy any of several 
selected military systems, either long-range or general purpose 


forces and their means of v support. This would be felt as an 


enormous disaster by 


political-military leadership. 


leaving it and the nation naked to its enemies. Why wouldn't 
the prospect of such a loss be an excellent deterrent? Must 
we aim to kill noncombatants? 

^•jJ afe^sor York is concerned that if we aim at anything 
other than population centers this would mean more and larger 
weapons, and so more unintended damage to civilians than would 
be done deliberately by use of a smaller force. On the face of 
it, given the concentration of populations and their vulner- 
ability to even a few weapons, this seems implausible. With the 
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accuracy 


York and others expect, fewer and smaller 


weapons than those deployed in the present forces — which may 
be agreed to under SALT II - - would do very well for attacking 
military targets. For one thing, SALT I already limits numbers, 
and SALT II can add further limits. 

The hypothetical 'fepiral" models^popular in the academy^ 
seem to me quite remote from the realities. For years claims 
have been repeated^without supporting evidence^that there has 
been a spiral increase in strategic budgets, in megatonnage, 
or in the area that could be destroyed by strategic weapons. 

And it has been argued that this spiral would continue its 
upward turn unless civilians become the exclusive targets. 

These claims are simply inconsistent with actual developments. 

The United States has always aimed its nuclear arsenal at 
military targets, and this has not meant an exponential increase 
in destructive power in the past. In constant dollars. 


strategic budgets in the mid-1950*s were two and a half times 
what they are now. Strategic defense vehicles^ which current 
arms race theory supposes to be particularly destabilizing, 
peaked at J times what they are now. Offensive vehicles, as 
Clifford and ■finofnan nr York observe, have been roughly 
constant. 

Not only has strategic megatonnage climbed drastically, 
but the geographical area that could be destroyed by the many 
smaller warheads has been declining for many years, and in 1972 
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was the same as in 1956. We may reach agreements, and I hope 
we do, on still lower strategic budgets. But can we justify 
M)ur nuclear weapons at civilians simply because they're easy 
to reach and cheap to kill? Because, so to speak, these non- 
combatant populations are available in the large, economy size?. 
We should question not only the familiar arguments about budget 
instabilities occasioned by the arms race, but also the argu- 
ment that strategic forces aimed exclusively at civilians can 
provide a stable deterrent, while a force aimed at military 
targets cannot . 

To deter, one needs to possess not only a capability to 
destroy something that's important to an adversary , but also 
an ability to convince him that the capability would actually 
be used in response to the action one wants to deter. One of 

V/) A bj 

the many problems with mu l , when used 
as a threat, is that the destruction it promises would^in factj 
be mutual and therefore is quite obviously unassured. On 
the other hand, a policy of attacking military targets that 
minimizes unintended civilian fatalities would offer incen- 
tives for an adversary to reciprocate under similar restraints 
by attacking military targets, therefore obviating both mass 
homicide and mass suicide. 

In any case, military attacks, even with the proposed 
reduced force, could scarcely remove the possibility of the 

A7 ft iO , t iiiir 

urban destruction to which proponents of mutual ttsoured-desCPUc- 
t4en- claim. A responsible deterrent calls for a less reckless, 

less h ^^ v ^^mi ie le|| 0 ^ 2 u^c| 0 d ; a^ |A r^^^^ 554R003600i6000l _ g 
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One final point concerns detente. The process of con- 
structing common interests and warranted mutual trust among 
sovereign nations with a long history of divergence is likely 
to be lengthy and painful. The Pacem in Terris Encyclical 
had something to say about the disabilities of threats and 
fears as a way of moving men toward common goals . In the long 
run, mutual threats to kill innocent populations seem an 
especially poor way of building a community of interests between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

X) /f / 

William Foster : ^rs^York made two important main points. First, 
deterrence through the threat of mutually assured destruction 


'rPt 


is a terrible and uncivilized strategy. And high priority 

J / A 

must be given to developing something better. It is unworthy 
of civilized mankind to have to deal in terms of annihilation. 

The plain fact is that no President of the United States and 
no leader of the ySSR, could bring himself to launch such an 
attack . A s . -q u oted bv Dr u — Y©rk-7~Mc-0TetTrge-~Bun:dy — st-rongiy- supported 
p — view . Aside from the immediate consequences to the nuclear 
adversaries, they would have to recognize that the*»e actions 
would produce millions of casualties outside their own territories 
There is no way to contain the inhumane consequences of a 
nuclear exchange. 


A 




t *T\ . i 

William Foster ip form er kiirector ^ £/.S. Arms Control Dis- 

armament Agency i and j£o-r~ffre*r Deputy Secretary of Defense . 
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Adr. York’s second point emphasizes the insane potential 


magnitude of overkill in ‘'bur nucl ear weapons „ r>rn1 --1 n thnnr i n-f 
.>fee^TTV±ie1r-Un±T3^- Certainly, most experts in nuclear science 
agree that these excesses exist. York also provides back- 

ground on how and why we arrived at where we are, in strategic 
weapons, and states sound reasons why, with the passage of 
time, with the changes that have taken place in the global 

political situation^ we should begin to reduce our nuclear 

yv 

inventories and the' threat, t&oy enftompafes— 

There ought to be less burdensome and wiser ways to 
achieve and maintain stability. It is true that for some 
time now the MAD concept -- an appropriate acronym — has led 
at least to temporary balance among the great powers. How- 
ever, the only ultimate answer is to alter our defensive 
attitudes and recognize the crucial fact that we dwell on one 
spacecraft, and that damage to the craft would be a universal 
calamity. 

ft v York introduces a suggestion for reducing the over- 
large inventories of nuclear weapons so as to make possible 

hA$ 

an eventual elimination of dependence on the strategy* ©£ 

A 

MtrtuaL. Ac cured Des'truc llunv Even with his recommended reduc- 
tion, both sides would still have the capability of threatening 
destruction at a lower level. But at least the threat might 
be confined to the cities of the two adversaries, eliminating 
much of the generalized threat to the rest of mankind^ yA? the 
great powers mutually-destroyed or removed some of the older. 
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very powerful^but less efficient devices. . York is hopeful 
that effective containment of the nuclear threat might follow 
and be certified. 

However, United States attempts back in 1964 to do something 

of this sort by matching destruction of U.S. B-47s and Soviet 

TU-l6s ran into stubborn resistance. There seems to be a universal 

tendency to hang onto weapons that may have outlived their initial 

broad usefulness. We all remember the horse cavalry and how 

long it survived the advent of the internal combustion engine. 

history 

In view of that/I venture another suggestion which might either 
supplant or supplement Dr. York’s idea and^over time, might have 
a major effect. It is obvious that for a military establishment 
to be certain its inventory of weapons is ready and effective^ 
it must maintain continuous proof-testing. The testing of 
nuclear missile delivery vehicles is done in the atmosphere and 
is readily detectable by the other side. Also, the development 
of new devices depends on a multitude of tests. My suggestion 
is that we negotiate a mutual agreement limiting all tests of 
missiles to a modest number. This would have two effects. 

First, gradually, weapons and inventory would become less depend- 
able, and second, the ability to deploy new devices would be 
restricted. I would strengthen the restrictive effect of .these 


UJL fcU 

i nuclear 


aerial proof tests by a comprehensive ban on nucsLear 

-T-^r p ^-r rn ^^rvn vuidprg r>rMir>jfl Our capability to detect such tests from 
a distance and to distinguish them from earthquakes has, by the 
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massive expenditure of funds and scientific effort, gradually 
improved over the years so that the risk of an adversary 
making tests of significant value without detection is minimal. 

York says that after (30jy ears not one single nuclear rjj 
weapon has been destroyed as a result of an agreement to do so. 
That could lead, he states, to a feeling of utter hopelessness, 
or to renewed determination to accomplish something at long last. 
Certainly, the time is ripe for the latter. SALT, if vigorously 
pressed by our leaders, can make progress in this direction. 

Our new Secretary of State has^in the past^been deeply engaged 
in negotiations in the nuclear field, including SALT. With 
his new formal authority he can, by vigorous participation, give 
new momentum to United States efforts on that front. 

York's formula, and my own, plus SALT, are all we can 
perhaps realistically expect in the way of arms control for 
the time being. Obviously this falls far short of a final 
answer. That answer, as everyone knows, is to focus the great 
technology and resources of the world on undertakings that are 
beneficial to the march of man rather than those that contem- 
plate his destruction 

v After many years of grappling with the problem and count- 

less hours in negotiations and in preparation for negotia- 
tions, it seems clear that the answer is not in the hands of 
men but in their hearts. Given what we are given, fA . York is 
right. Let us do what we can. 

/JjJ, ^ “ 
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Jeremy Stone : What Mr. Clifford's excellent paper says is that 
whether the strategic planning of the country was done by 
civilians, or by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or by Joseph Alsop, 
the history of the last^??years suggest^ that the planning, and Sr-* 


the reasoning behind it, ought to be taken with a very large 


*' cP' A 


grain of SALT. I That’s one bad joke made at the expense of the 


experts .y I would like to offer one other. It concerns a 
man at a dinner party who turned to the woman next to him and 

\\ /i \\ // t/ 

said, Mrs. Post? She replied. Yes. Mrs. Emily Post? Again 

\\ \\ . t> 

she said Yes. He said, well, you’re eating my salad. Now, I 
put it to you Jour problem begins with the fact that the Defense 
Department is eating our salad, and has been doing so for the 


last (25) years , and has gotten into the habit. Our job now is 

to avoid making the same mistakes that we made in the last 
A fiy . 

quarter? century . 

Our chance to avoid these mistakes is much improved by 
the current economic crisis. Twenty years ago one eminent 
critic of defense spending. President Eisenhower, was already 
claiming that the Pentagon’s budget would bankrupt America, but 
he was widely advised to study Keynes. Today the dollar is 
badly devalued, and there are fears expressed about the over- 
-hand of dollars around the world. Sometimes we even refuse 
payment for those dollars when we only have enough soybeans for 
ourselves. 


Jeremy Stone is director , the Federation of American Scientists 
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clear that President Eisenhower threw away an 

argument which looks a lot better now than it did then. Ten 

years ago, defenders of defense spending changed this subject 

to emphasize domestic security^ but even those who took them 

seriously were entitled to ask whether there wasn’t a difference 

in emphasis, and in cost, between Chicago insurrection^ and 

A- A 

nuclear war. Today, even the ArmpjServices Committee wonders 
whether manpower and rising weapons costs have priced the 
military out of the market . 

Our country is now in the budgetary position other 
countries have been in for most of thier existence. We have 
to realistically consider civil^arTv'inilitary priorities. As 
long as the economic spiral was assumed to be permanently 
upward, objections on the basis of cost could be dismissed as 
slogan opposition to the military. Now, those who oppose such 
expenditures command the country.’s attention. 

What is still missing i$/ analysis of the calculus of 
priorities of^exactly what it meant over the last two decades 
when we depleted the civilian sector and withdrew from the 
c ^- v ili an economy resources that might have increased productivity. 
Some facts are self-evident. The United States is now last 
in the rate of growth of industrial productivity among all the 


©BO D countries 


the indus- 


trialized world. Even Great Britain, the founder of the 
industrial revolution^ and the first inheritor of its tribula- 
tions, has a higher rate of growth of industrial productivity 
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than v*a— &o. The inflationary effect of protracted deficits 

occasioned by the Vietnam war — or at least by the political 

decision to disguise its costs — are now translated into 

the costs of failing to heal social ills. ‘ 

' Wi* . 

■Secretary- Clifford’s observation that the military estab- 
lishment hasn’t changed its mind^even though the situation 
changed is a warning not to take geopolitical and military 
planning too seriously. We've seen two wars mishandled. 

Alleged "missile gaps," have revealed our compulsive response 
to politically-motivated misinformation. In our political 
system, with all of its benefits, the two-party system 
polarizes and exacerbates this debate. And except for this 
Administration, which called into question its own strategic 
efforts, every other Administration throughout the Cold War 
was attacked by the "outs” for being too soft and was forced 
to, defend the adequacy of its strategic stance,. Our system 
reduces the concern" over our national security to the question 
of whether we are spending enough. 

Even the Defense Department can fall into this trap now 

that D yf gr rs e Budget is not going to go up in constant dollars. 

A 1 

No administration can be expected to be more favorable to 
defense spending than the current incumbents. So if the current 


administration is having trouble finding the money for a B-l 
^ - 

bomber, and for all the rest of those Pentagon priority items, 
it seems to me that the Defense Department is going to have to 
recognize that, although they can put on a big scare campaign 
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to ramrod these systems through Congress, they can'ty.n the 
long-pun pay for them without a squeeze that will push out of 


the budget all kinds of things which, in retrospect, they'll 
find they really preferred. 

This year the Pentagon came on with a hard-hitting, andj> 

I would say^a very unscrupulous public relations campaign. The 
spokesmen sounded as though the Russians were marching on 
Capitol Hill, and surprisingly enough, this still worksj 
^Jven though the White House is snuggled down with the Kremlin. 

It reminds me of that cartoon in which two crows are looking 
down at a scarecrow in a cornfield and one says to the other^ 

"I know it^5 a scarecrow, but it still scares the hell out of me!" 

I think we may have seen everything now] ad hoc explanations 
for strategic systems, weapons systems in search of missions, 
scare stories timed to the spring appropriations season .-^s^and 
finally the Pentagon switch©4 s from a two-.and~ a-half war strategy 
to a one -ancL a~half' war strategy without any significant change 
in the infrastructure required to keep the war machine going. 

As for Herbert York's paper, I'm very sympathetic with 
his proposalfpr v throwing away the large strategic weapons on 


e^ch^side. ■ auacytr.o tihp yrs ^wh l ^h , as he pointed out, would 
much of the threat of fallout on each side, and on the 
bystanding civilians. These large land-based missiles are also 
the most provocative and most destabilizing^and the most vulner- 
ableVjLn terms of the international standoff — which is another 
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good reason for throwing them away. Unfortunately, the case 

isn’t good enough to persuade either government without saying 

something more. Because, as Herbert York advanced the case, 

it is based on humanitarian considerations\/reducing overkill)-' 

— l*-\. f xvo 

-a«d these things are not going to motivate governments which 

A 

have already persuaded themselves to spend money to improve the 
prospects of overkill. 

I would like to try one additional argument: It isn’t 

very expensive to maintain nuclear weapons systeirff so we 

can’t argue we would save a lot of money by throwing them away. 

But it is very expensive to modernize such systems and to keep 

improving them. We have abundant evidence in our own country,, 

and in the Soviet Union, that neither .superpower can resist the 

impulse to keep modernizing what it has. I suggest that the 

best argument for containing, and ultimately eliminating these 

systems^and for reducing the size of our strategic force, is 

that you can’t modernize what you don’t have. 

I think it^s very important to recognize that even if you 

TUa. , . 

threw away those weapons, as both £*»■* Wohlstetter and York 
agreed in principle should be done, you don’t do more than 
reduce overkill. The weapons are still there in large enough 
numbers to kill almost everyone who might be killed with them. 

We have to ask ourselves whether or not we’ve given enough atten- 
tion to preventing the use of those weapons. There are still 
things to be done in that area. 
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Of the five nuclear powers, only one — the People's 
Republic of China — has formally declared that it would never 
be the first to use the doomsday weapons. The United States 

v Js 

has never said would not be the first to use nuclear weapons; 
in fact, our stated policy is quite the opposite.. We've openly 
threatened to use them first if necessary 


CL it seems to me we should move away from this policy as 
rapidly as possible .<^As a first step I suggest the following:) 

- In the Congress there is a widely— supported movement to 
place restrictions on the President's war powers, proper restric- 
tions in my view, which would require him to consult with 
Congress before exercising his authority as ^ommander-in-^phief . 
Surely such limitations begin with the authority to use the nuclear - 
striking capacity, for this is to turn conventional warfare 
into an entirely different thing. It is like starting a new war-. 

No president would have to be in a hurry in responding with 

t 

nuclear weapons to a conventional attack. If it is to continue 

to be our policy to deter our presumed adversaries with our 

o 

capacity to launch^ nuclear holocaust, whether as a second or 
first strike, it is fair to ask whether we have ever had a 

To 

president, not excluding George Washington,^ we would entrust 
such responsibility. No one man should have the right 
and authority to be the first to use nuclear weapons. Perhaps 
it is necessary to give the president the right to retaliate 
against a nuclear attack with nuclear weapons. I think so. 
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is it necessary to give him the right to use nuclear weapons 
first? I think not. 

. i 

We are the greatest power in the world, and nuclear weapons 
are the great equalizer. It seems to me our security would be 

badly undermined if the idea got around that nuclear weapons 

/^) O, 

were usable. We have a(2'5^-year precedent against the use of "'i/ 


$ 1 ‘ - 


these nuclear weapons, and I think we should cherish it. We 

should seek to persuade people that nuclear itfeapons are in a 

category like biological weapons, something that should not be 

used first by anyone, something it would be criminal to use. 

I think by adopting this policy we could at least persuade our 

military forces to plan on the assumption — which they do not 

now, I think, accept — that they will not be permited to use 

these nuclear weapons except as a very, very last resort. 

hA 

Wohlstetter discusses a very important and very 
current problem, but it is one we can think about too much and 
reach conclusions which^in my opinion^offend common sense. 

At the present time we have a very large number of nuclear 
weapons. There will soon be thousand warheads. There are 
only 50 large cities in the Soviet Union. We obviously have 
more than enough weapons for aiming at all their cities . So 
we could aim the rest at some of their military targets. We 
don’t put too much emphasis on this because we couldn’t destroy 
all of^ their military targets anyway since now they have 
•beiiis-feirc missile-firing submarines •undpsjneath the oceaoT, These 
can’t be targeted^ -sSQl they can’t be hit. How much effort. 
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under these circumstances, should be spent in trying to main- 
tain the capability to attack their military targets? I say 
not much. Some say^ w e- u iP it*s another option to use instead 
of attacking their cities. But we have this option now. If 
you’d like to fire a few missiles off at some of their dams 
or some of their military targets, you can do that now. What’s 
really under discussion is whether we should take these ten 
thousand warheads which are now being planned and jiut trtrgh 


r 


/ — 

acci igae-v- 


sufficiently high accuracy so they could 


threaten to destroy at once at least everything we could see, 
even if not the submarines that we can’t see. 

While this won’t improve our strategic situation one iota 
since Moscow, maintains the ability to destroy us with sub- 
marines, it will be sufficient to unnerve and offend the 
Russians and persuade them to build further land-based missies. 
We, can know this for a fact from introspection because in the 




\\ 


last strategic debate, where it was argued that we npeded the 

~%JbuL£L — J 

ABM to protect our land/- based missile'sy. Secretary 'Laird said, 

A A 

Yes they ’re • trying to get a first strike against us because 


they’re trying^to get the ability to destroy our land-based 

missiles. W : ""aaid v what kind of a first strike is this, since 

' £ tv 

they can’t hit our submarines. Laird said. Look, it is only a 
first strike. So what is being talked about Miinrl onerl . as if it 
were a humanitarian doctrine of avoiding attacking their cities 
and preserving another option is nothing of the kind. No one 
is proposing in any way shape or form that we should put aside 
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or downgrade or in any way remove the ability we have to destroy 
Soviet cities. It is simply a new form of argument for some- 
thing which Secretary MacNamara a decade ago said was impossible 
and not worth pursuing*, p/ counter^orce strategy of being able 
to attack everything you can see in your sights, that is, all 
the Soviet land-based missiles. So I think its something that 
should be roundly opposed and not in any way misunderstood 

humanitarian instincts, we— siiuuia iYSve k b^Ti't "“a t'ta c k s 
■.on - c-i-tlo D-. The solution to attacks on cities is not to fire 
the weapons and> in the long-run^ to get rid of them. 

GX'td £ f i P, l V' 

Gloria Emerson : We have no national memory. We forget every- 
thing. We do not remember Hiroshima, and evidently we cannot 
even remember the murderous bombing of North Vietnam last 


December and the unimaginable destruction of Cambo^Ldk. I say 


this because here 


most of the audience 


rose to. applaud Henry Kissinger, the man who symbolizes to me 
the murder of Indochina and our criminal tendencies when we wish 
to punish other countries for not obeying us . It was a 
sickening moment for me, and it reminded me of the great and 
terrible moral disgrace I felt being an American during two 
years in Vietnam. 

We are a curious people, we are a movie audience. Let us 
be wiser about ourselves and who we are and what we are willing 


Gloria Emerson^ Fellow^ Institute of Politics , John F. Kennedy 
School of Government , Harvard t and New York Times foreign cor- 
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to do and what we want. There is no possibility at all of 
reducing the nuclear weapons we already possess. It would be 
Quite hopeless to say that this will happen. If we do not see 
our limits now, we never will. I suspect most Americans want 
us to have a huge stockpile^for they see these weapons, if they 
think about them at all, as being against other- people, to be 
used against other people who do not conform with what we wish 
them to be. 

Regarding Vietnam, they used to say, win the war, or get 
out.. Winning^of course^ meant destroying Vietnam^ 


It is my impression that nuclear weapons are not a major 
deterrent. It is also my impression that had we used nuclear 
weapons against North Vietnam the five surviving people would 
have formed a squad and continued the war. As a nation we 
cannot imagine any country doing to us what we did for so long 
to the Indochinese. Since we permitted this to be done, do we 
really have the optimism here to talk about diminishing our 
stockpile of nuclear weapons? That is an optimism so insane 
I can barely stand to think about it. We will never become 
sufficiently disturbed and persistent enough to see our 
nuclear weapons diminished because we do not really want to 
expend the effort. We will neither struggle nor sacrifice nor 
devote |^), ^^), ^30.) years to something. We will just go on 
talking to each other in our pleasant, wellbred little voicesj^ 
no scenes, please, no shouting, good manners above all. 
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A nation which makes Henry Kissinger its superstar is not 
a nation able to appraise itself, let alone effect the very huge 
and radical changes which are needed in our society. Vietnam 
not an isolated catastrophe. It was not a series of well- 
meaning mistakes. It was the natural result of the short- 
comings of our society and the arrogance on which we have 
nourished ourselves for a very long time. Mr. Clifford's 
address saddened me. At one time I considered him an heroic 
figure and was indeed grateful to him for his policy on the 
Vietnam war. He feels the war is over. He says we are no longer 
involved in the Indochina war. How is it possible anyone in 
this room could believe this? We have pulled out American 
troops because their presence there was an embarrassment to the 
Administration, not for humanitarian reasons. We have stopped 
bombing because we had to, but we continue to make the war 
possible in Vietnam. We choose to forget this.. We provide 
assistance and money to what is a ruthless police state. We 
give two and a half billion dollars for the fiscal year of * 7 ^ - 
There are five thousand Americans in Vietnam, and they are not 
there for their health. There are 100,000 political prisoners 
in their jails^and many of them probably were put in jail 
because of the Phoenix program which the. Central Intelligence 
Agency thought up in 1968. The war is not over. There is still 
blood on our hands . - 
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Gene R. La Rocque : As a military man I find I am not as militant 
/for as bright and clever or as dedicated as Gloria Emerson, whoyl 
I sincerely support ^ he w e v « g ^ I also ' support ' strongly the state- 
ments made by M^Clifford and-l£2. York as well as the explanation 
by my good friend .Jeremy Stone. Anyone who for the past ^OJ years 

^ \XS, ^ 

has had axj knowledge of U.S. and military affairs 

knows ffijrn well that we’ve been way out ahead of the Soviets 
in the development of every major weapons systems. You name it. 
The atomic bomb, the hydrogen bomb, the nuclear-powered sub- 


, th^s 




<w 


marines, the r^a-based missiles, the ICBMs,^the MIRVs^which the 
Soviets are just getting. We’ve been way out ahead. The trend 
and our position^ as far as the Soviets are concerned^in con- 
ventional forces is the same thing. We’ve been years ahead of 
them. The. Warsaw Pact, let’s not forget, was formed five 
years after we formed NATO and had ringed the Soviet 

Union with missiles and other weapons. Only now, afteri^Q 1 years ~ r “ 4 

v —' i S'- 

of dominance on the. sea, are the Soviets building two tiny 
tttrttTg* aircraft carriers. 

We’ve been overwhelmingly dominant in military power, and 
it has been quite natural for the Soviets to try to catch up. 

If I were ^Bdlitary planner and I saw what the United States 
was developing, I would be pushing my bosses, year in and year 
out, to make some movement to increase S^forces. The thrust 
of what I’m saying here tonight is this:- We have some influence 




si 


Rear Admiral Gene R . La Roque (Ret.), USN* Director Center for 
Defense Information ' / 
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on our government, very little on the Soviet government, and 
we ought to look at the facts as they are and see what we’ve 
done and where we are vis-a-vis the Russians. If we’re going 
to make any change^ people like those at the Pacem in Terris III 
^/donvocation are the people who can do it, with our own govern- 
ment . 


Let me just give you some more figures. Everybody here 
has talked about nuclear weapons. Let me give you some compari- 
sons, comparisons that Senator Symington dragged out of the 
Pentagon. Just two years ago, the Soviets had 2300 nuclear 
weapons to shoot at us; we had 4700 to shoot at them. Today 
the Soviets have 2300^ they have increased by 200. Today we 
have 7100 to shoot at them. These are Pentagon figures. 

jjLjt 

If we go ahead with , the Trit-en submarine^ and the B-l 

A ■■ r , 

bomber in the earlyj w J - s we’re going to have 
nuclear weapons to shoot at the Soviet Union, which is just 
totally insane. Somehow, we^the strongest nation in the world, 
have been made fearful of nations which do not deserve this 
fear. We've -been ' O - ort 1 - of chasing our own shadow in the arms 
race. Just one more weapon, one more force^and we'll be 
secure . I think right now the time has come to tell it 

like it is. 

Every admiral, everfa| genera]^ knows that in a nuclear war 
with the Soviet Union there is no defense. There is no system, 
no amount of money, which can defend the United States against 
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a missile attack. The American government, the Soviet govern- 
ment , the American military and the Soviet military^all recognize 

that, and they have as a matter of fact made it the primary 

✓ V 

statement and position of their governments. In th§ SALT talks_i 
which took place in Moscow in May of 1972, both ©f— ue agreed to 
be vulnerable to each other’s missile attacks. The President 
didn’t like to sign that agreement, but he admitted that there 
was no way to defend the United States against a missile attack. 

j 

You would have thought that having agreed that we’re not even 
going to try to defend the United States against a missile 
attack, and that the Soviets are not going to try to defend 
themselves, that there would be some sort of arbitrary limita- 
tion on our offensive weapons. But that’s not the case. We 
continue to build more and more. 

The important thing is to recognize that we ought to stay 
within the limits of- an adequate military defense of the United 

^ Aspitf 

r svmi 




States. As Senator* iymington and Congressman^Aspen- have so 
eloquently said, so many times, we need to stop this extravagant 
spending for military forces we do not need and which only 
serve to accelerate and continue the arms race. 

~ — ^ 

Stans fie Id Turner L ^-^hom the Convocation audience and its 
responses, I have received the message that you would like to 
see a smaller Uj»ifc©4 Stains military establishment. This message 

— — ~ A fL aS - N<! ^f „ it. 


and President^! Naval War 


Stans field Turner I Vice-Admiral and President^] Nav 
College . \ 
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is, of course, not new to us in uniform, but it is one which we 
must take seriously and studiously. Another message or signal, 
which does not come through as clearly to me, however, is just 
what purposes you would want your military establishment to be 
capable of serving. Defining what the military should not do 
or what weapons they should not have really does. not provide 
adequate guidance to carry out your mandates. 

There seemed to me to be unresolved issues here as to the 
criteria, that we should establish for selecting military forces, 
and as to the degree of burden which carrying those forces 
imposes on our economy. For instance, J^r. York has made a very 
constructive suggestion for reducing nuclear weapons, based 
on the criteria of minimizing collateral damage to innocent 
bystanders if nuclear war should occur. I support that sugges- 
tion. However, I would suggest that our primary objective^above 
all others^is to prevent nuclear war from ever occurring. I 
would welcome a discussion as to what effect York's pro- 

posed reduction of nuclear forces might have on that primary 
Objective. There is more to this than the issue of the numbers 
of missiles or the numbers of warheads. The problem is com- 
pounded first by technical issues of warhead yields, of accuracy, 
of throw weight and of survivability. But^even more important , 


it is also compounded by the perceptions which are feared by 
ourselves, our allies, the uncommitted nations, and our 
potential antagonists. And I have heard very little here about 
the impact of perceptions of military power. 
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In my view, a key factor in the present detente policy is 
a perceived balance of strategic nuclear power between our- 
selves and the Soviet Union. If either of us today felt 
vulnerable to the other, detent e would simply be out of the 
question. So the test to me of any steps to reduce strategic 
nuclear forces should be whether it promotes equilibrium and 
mutual confidence. For this reason, although I support the 


'*■ Vs. 


r 


A 
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intent of 




$F- 


York’s proposal, I feel that the practical method 


is^proceed step by step, in a series of negotiations to limit 


strategic nuclear weapons on both sides. 


'U 




We need equilibrium or balance also in. the area of v 

/* "Ci 

conventional forces if detent^ is to remain a reality. Therefore,^ 
I believe that the central criteria for shaping and sizing our 
non-nuclear forces must be the resultant state of balance with 
those forces of the Soviet Union. Mr. Clifford does not appear 
to agree with this, but I raise this cardinal issue in the 
hope of providing our dialogue a focal point of logic. I am 
concerned with our strength relative to the Soviets’ because 
I find few instances in history when a major nation which 
possessed a marked military advantage over another one 
voluntarily forsook that advantage. This applies, I would 
suggest, even to the nation I consider the most magnanimous 

in the history of the world, a nation that when it possessed a 

s 

monopoly of nuclear weapons^pressed a policy of containment, 
not detente. Hence, I cannot accept Mr. Clifford’s plea for 
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further force reductions on our part based solely on considera- 
tions on our side of the equation. 

Now, don't misinterpret me. Acknowledging the importance 
of considering military balance does not necessarily lead to 
larger U.S. military forces. The Soviets may be very foolish 
in what they are doing with their military buildup. The 
Soviets may be benign. They may just be waiting for a signal 
from us to do the same. Or mayhe |/it is not improvident for us 
to allow an imbalance of some sort. I personally do not sub- 
scribe to these views. But I do suggest that it is not meaning- 
ful for us to talk about a ^69 billion doi^r defense budget 
without being explicit as to the impact that that would have on 
the military balance. If it would appear that fci^et would result 
in a balance markedly unfavorable to us, it could well lead the 

v f V 

Soviets away from detente. Advocates of detente, then, should 
be those .who are most anxious to consider this point. 

Finally, and again for the purpose of focusing our 
dialogue, I would like to set a few basic facts straight. 

No matter how you manipulate the statistics, there is no way 
that you can prove that our defense budget is increasing in 
purchasing power^or that it is distorting the economy of the 
United States.. It is unfair and inaccurate to cite military 
spending as thA cause of inflation or a shortage of funds for 
other purposes. The facts are that defense expenditures have 


increased only 


billion 


in current dollars since 


1968, while total federal budget expenditures have increased 
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^ 90 billion 4«1 1.an& ♦ ~D~eTens e do e_ s not sh ane—feke- b r rFag n-TvP 
inflaft-ipn. Mr. Clifford states that the purchasing power of 
this year’s non-Vietnam budget is higher than last year’s. 

And he pointed out that this • comparison was based on an assump- 
tion that the Congress will pass the full request asked for by 
the President this year, which of course it almost never does. 

But even' beyond that questionable assumption, there are two 
r> 2s\” , /[A*- ”7Vy 

\ nq ^=cha rge s that we must levy against budget and which 
produce no defense power. The first is a promissory note in 
the form of military retirement benefits which is coming due. 
This is tjxe cost of past wars. It takes about billion 
^4©x£a2^ of today’s defense budget. The second is that an 

artificial subsidy to the defense budget, or a free good, in 

ii8 S s*. ■ • 

the form of the draft has been removed. This has added about 






3 billion 4©JUL 


iai^sL, 


to 


-ottr 


budget. 


With this budget situation, the hard facts are that 

. /| ,vc . 

our ^Restructure is going down. You simply cannot obscure a 




drop from pre-Vietnam levels of the Navy’s ships and 

(20^, of its aircraft or 20$) of the Army divisions or (fl%) of the 

i*' •‘i V* - • 

manpower of all of the spwi ces^^ j nst-.aMP- I’m not 
arguing for the moment that our forces should necessarily be 
larger. Bpri 1^ simply pointing out that there has been a 
very real decline in our military force levels over the past 
five to eight years. And, in contrast, the Brookings Institu- 
tion states that Soviet expenditures on defense in real 


S-P 
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purchasing power have increased at the rate of at least(5$) a / 

year for the last (lV)years. 

All this is not to say that force reductions are not 

possible, either on our side, or on the Soviet sj^ or by mutual 

action. I am only concerned that, if military balance has 

•/* 

been one factor opening the door to detente, we may want to 
proceed cautiously before upsetting that balance. We do not 
want to engage i ^— ^ g^mer-j-cmi-^rardi-t-i-en— of overreaction, to— eP 







We all want to place more emphasis on improving our 
environment, raising our standards of living, preventing crime 
in the streets, and generally enhancing the quality of American 
life. But we would be ill-advised to delude ourselves into 
hoping that a slice of the defense budget can solve all of these 


problems of a' 1.3 tri llion dofTaV economy. Nor, in conclusion, 

A 

do we want to judge our military strength on whether or not 
we believe we are wise enough to employ it properly. We are 
a rational people with all the capability that we need to shape 
our destiny through positive choices, not negative ones. 

This ^.Convo cat ion of private citizens is evidence of that, and 
it should help us to make the difficult choices which lie ahead 
in a positive manner. , — . s' 

aJjl t- ^ 

Clark Clifford : The statements of members of the panel are 
very valuable. They have enlightened the program, and have 
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brought home illustrations that I think you will remember .X 

1 ' — V. ^ ^ . J 

< ~v I value Miss Emerson's gnmmendat i on ■-tf frbh reference to our 

joint efforts on Vietnam. I am sorry she finds some sense of 

disappointment in my position this evening. • I think it is 

explainable because I was not asked to speak on Vietnam, 

although I would certainly have been prepared to. I was asked 

to speak on the ^Defense Budget. And therefore, in commenting 

upon one reason why we should cut our expenses, one reason 

was we had actually withdrawn American troops from South 

A 

Vietnam. I did not suggest that we had concluded our 

. 

activities in Indochina. The fact is , one — at a - t emen-fe~jE-fflade in 

A 

my prepared address^wS that, as our tragic intervention in 


Indochina draws too slowly to a halt, we still have 50 .IhwLand 
troops in Thailand and are still sending arms and funds to 
South Vietnam. I would like to withdraw our troops from 
South Vietnam, whatever capacity they are in. I would like 
to get our troops out of Southeast Asia. I think we've 
learned a lesson, and we do not need to keep any troops there 
at all. 

I think that Admiral Turner stated his position admirably 
well. I'm only grateful that Admiral Turner chose the Navy 


the i 

7^ 


instead of being a competitor at the bar. But when^ talks 
about our relative strength compared to that of the Soviet 

> x - 

Union, I find t fo - i - s a(salacious) comparison. If the Russians 
choose to have a standing army of four or five million men. It 


r 
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is suggested in some quarters that we should have an army of 
four or five million men. I think that is an erroneous con- 
cept. , I get back to the statement that what we must do is 
protect the United States y Jthat ' s 4 '*’’our~ first obligation. 

And, second, we must be prepared to help defend those nations 
whose survival and security are a question of importance to 
the United States. We are doing that. 

We have erred in the past. We erred when we went into 
Vietnam because we thought that the result of the war in 
Vietnam an impact either upon our national security or 
upon our national welfare. That was a tragic and lamentable 
error on our part. I think we've learned from it. I do not 
believe that we should be prepared militarily to go into every 
area of the world where there is trouble. At one stage, I 
think, we felt we should do that. I ' v^chang e d^certainly^ my 
notions in that regard, and I hope that persons in high places 

i . 

today have changed in that regard also. 

WeThear .a — 1 ot— o£— tim e-s about having bargaining chips when 


WeThear .a — 1 o - t—og — fcim e-s about having bargaining chips when 
we sit down with the Soviets. I have grave difficulty with that 


concept . When we s 


ay to the Russians^, we are now going to build 

, J'.iV* ) JL t-t k *J V" C V 

n el a n d^ th e-y. cost_ a bilirron t - foi a e e—apie cel et«4* 


the Trident submarine 


we’re going to build the B-l bomber. and we are going to build 

f > 


the F-l4 Navy carrier-based plan 


V" th 


ose are supposed to be bar- 


gaining chips . They are supposed to persuade the Soviet 
Union that they should make some agreement with us. What I 
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think ,tiiat does is to lead the Soviet Union to build bigger 

submarines and bigger bombers and bigger fighters. I 

believe we would do well to say to the Soviets , -nuw ; "“here IS' - 

w . 

turn'd We are not going to build < 3 . new^ 

^ fe4|^submarihej , ft/e 1 ve never tried that, and it would 

be interesting to see the result. It*s entirely possible that 
W f t K 

.id, Mr. ^e-e^-fp^n, we’re not going to build ^jnew sub«“ 


if we said. 

«mai|^n£^nis face might light up^ and he might put out his hand 
and say, VV if you don’t, then we won’t. And I think its worth 
a try. 

l^t^eerf <v 3 elfensT^xp^nditures‘ and^in-flat-ion. Regarding the 
relationship between inflation and defense expenditures, I would 

'4' I *3 0 

only point out that we. spent ^ billion 


axt&v on the war in Vietnam^and I suggest to you that we 
should not have spent any part of that. Now, even though the 
war is over, even though we have detente with China, even 
though we have a SALT agreement with the Soviet Union, our 
expenditures, /according to the Navy and the defense figures, / 

S' a 

are billion over last year. They go up 

another billion next year. 1 think that every saving that 

we can make in defense expenditures will reduce the deficit 
that we have, and by reducing the deficit we will become . * 

V\ * 4 

economically sound again. If we could^one year balance the^budget 
rrrr- t-in o — um-i 4 p H 1 believe the international attitude 

toward our dollar would change overnight . 
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“"With regard to Professor Wohlstetter ' s comments, it sounds 
good to say we will aim exclusively at military targets, but I 
believe it generally does result in more weapons and therefore 
more deaths, more potential deaths. The only way to reduce the 
danger to us is to reduce the number of weapons the Russians 
possess and vice versa. X don’t think that administrative 
arrangements about targeting will produce the desired result. 

Also, my suggested reduction was not meant to be to a level 
which we would then permanently maintain. It was meant to be 
a substantial step for once in the right direction. The long- 
range goal, as I said, remains to get rid of the deterrence 
doctrine and also the nuclear weapons that back it up, and not 
just to change or to claim to change their targets. I take 
seriously the various statements of presidents and party chair- 
men and kings about the nuclear disarmament. I’m sure that 
those men were always sincere when they made them, but I think 
we should use their' statements and hold their feet to the fire 
all the same. 

Admiral Turner has said that one should consider what 
would be the effect of something, such as my suggestion on the 
probability of nuclear war. I agree that’s a good question; it*s 
not something that I’m prepared to answer right now. But I 
would only repeat what I just said, that it is meant to be 
a step towards a situation in which there aren’t any nuclear 
weapons, and under those circumstances there can’t be any 
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nuclear war, no matter what other kinds of mistakes people may 
make. 

One last comment: Gloria Emerson is probably right^t 
least the odds are on her sid^Vwhen she said it was- probably 
hopeless to get u^fo reduce the number of^weapons 
C thcm al&©3 But I think that even with the odds being on her 
side, we simply have to keep trying, especiai?^^ Sho^re so 
involved in getting us in this situation in the first place. 

She may be right, but I'm going to keep trying to get the 
number down. 
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Remarks by VADM Stans fie Id Turner at 
Pacem in Terris III Conference, 8 Oct 1973 

Dr. York and Mr. Clifford have clearly identified the 
fact that the usefulness of military forces and the situa- 
tions in which they are appropriate are quite different today 
than a decade ago. There are many complex reasons for this. 
Some reasons such as the achievement of nuclear balance by 
the Soviets, are almost certainly permanent. Others such 
as the current mutuality of interest in detente for domestic 
and economic purposes may change tomorrow. 

The essential ingredient of today's detente is the military 
balance that exists. Neither we nor the Soviets could afford 
detente if we felt vulnerable to military pressure or con- 
quest. The primary role of our military forces 'today is to 
preserve that strategic balance so that detente can flourish. 
This balance. is a dynamic matter. This means that we must 
continuously adapt the size and shape of our military forces 
and how we employ them to meet the demands of balance. 

In doing this we must first achieve equilibrium of 
strategic nuclear forces. SALT I was an attempt to dampen 
strategic arms competition, but I do not believe we and the 
Soviets have yet reached a state of sufficient trust and 
confidence necessary to achieve an assuring balance. Dr. York 
may be correct then. Today there is already substantial over- 
kill capacity on both sides. Yet, what he calls overkill or 
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overinsurance may be the only practical substitute for mutual 
trust and confidence. If it relaxes fingers on the triggers 
of nuclear holocaust it may not be all bad. The primary viture 
in reducing overkill. Dr. York contends, is in reducing the 
effects on innocent. bystanders if a nuclear exchange should 
occur. It seems to me, though, that our primary concern should 
be to ensure that no such exchange ever occurs. 

We must search for a new strategy for world security 
which contains inherent incentives for avoiding nuclear war. 
For instance, perhaps deliberate efforts to translate some 
of our investment in nuclear Weapons into joint : economic 
adventures within each other’s territory could eventually 
put self interest above fear as the stabilizing factor in 
super power relations. 

In the interim, our approach to strategic nuclear balance 
should be a positive one of searching for steps that will 
promote equilibrium and confidence. The result, hopefully 
will be a smaller and less costly force, but its composition 
may be somewhat different from what we have today and 
additional investment expenditure may be required to attain 
it. In short much as we may wish to adopt a force-cutting 
strategy it may be incompatible with the requirements to 
acnieve and sustain a nuclear equilibrium in a dynamic 
multi-polar world. 

2 
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Just as balance is necessary in nuclear weaponry, so 
it is in (what we label as) general purpose forces. As 
enunciated in the Nixon Doctrine, we must rely on our 
principal allies for assistance in maintaining enough 
warfighting capability to deter aggression. It is, how- 
ever, the U.S. military contribution to this common objective 
which provides the essential linkage to our nuclear power. 
Without that, our allies would be subject to nuclear black- 
mail. This does not mean that we must maintain a capability 
a-or sustained warfare in Europe. Our declining defense 
budget simply does not permit us to do that in any event. 

The defense budget of $79 billion in outlays being considered by 
the Congress today is well below pre-Vietnam figures in purchasing 
power. In fact President Nixon's FY 1974 National Defense Budget 
is the lowest in real terms since FY 1951. There are three 
fundamental factors which push the size of the defense budget 
upward m terms of current dollars, but which have no effect on 
the actual defense we are purchasing. These are: 

# First., a promisory note in the form of 
military retirement benefits is coming 
due. This is a cost of past wars. It 
makes today's budget of $5 billion 
higher than that of a decade ago. 
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• Second, an artificial subsidy to the 
defense budget in the form of the draft 
has been removed. This has added several 
kiilions to the defense budget in FY 1974. 

• Third, the Defense Department suffers from 
the same general inflation which affects us 
all. This has been over 64 'percent since 
1964. This amounts to $33 billion in FY 1974, 
when compared with FY 1964. 

We also have an obligation to provide military balance 
in relations with the Third World. Hopefully this will 
induce abstension of the major powers and discourage 
adventurism on the part of those nations themselves, either 
of which could be dangerously escalatory. Clearly the 
Soviets are increasing their military activities in the 
Third World, by adventurous positioning of air and air 
defense forces, and by the increasing display of their 
growing naval forces. We need not try to match meter by 
meter. But without a reasonable countervailing capability 
on our part, we can expect these Third World nations to 
succumb to military pressures. For example one might 
reasonably speculate as to whether or not Egyptian President 
Sadat would have been able to ask the Soviets to remove their 
"advisors" and combat forces from Egyptian territory if the 
United States 6th Fleet had not been present in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. To express a personal opinion, even though the 
U.S. is not an ally of Egypt our visible military force on the 

scene might well have been the latent potential support which 
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In summary, our military force structure and employment 
practices must change under these new circumstances, as Mr. 
Clifford mentioned. The motivating pressure to achieve this 
must not be an obsession simply to cut forces and defense 
dollars. Such an approach could upset the delicate balance 
of force which we have sought and which has made the current 
steps toward detente feasible. Rather, our purpose should 
be to examine continuously what minimum size and shape 
military force will best preserve that balance. We have a 
responsibility here not only to ourselves, but to all those 
others who aspire to freedom and human dignity. While we 
clearly must achknowledge the limits on our power and on the 
scope of our national interests, the people of this country, 
I am confident, are not willing to turn their backs on the 
contribution that our example and support can give to those 
struggling for what we have been given as our heritage. 
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Remarks Delivered by VADM Stans field Turner 
at Pacem in Terris hi Conference, 9 October 1973 



At least one or two of you want a lesser military establish- 
ment in this country. That is not a new message to those of us 
in uniform, but it is one we should be careful to understand. 

At the same time, I receive less than a clear signal as to 
exactly what purposes many of you wish our military forces to 
serve. Defining what the military should not do or weapons it 
should not have, does not provide adequate guidance to carry 
out mandates. _ There seem to be unresolved issues both as to 

the criteria for determining military forces "and" as to - the 

burden which such forces impose on the resources of the nation. 

For instance Dr. York has made a constructive suggestion 
for reducing nuclear weapons based on the criteria of minimizing 
collateral damage to innocent bystanders if nuclear war should 
occur. I support this objective. However, our primary object 
tive above all others, it seems to me, is to prevent nuclear 
war from ever occuring. i would welcome a discussion as to 
what effect Dr. York's proposed force reductions would have 
on this primary objective. There is more to this issue than 
mere numbers of missiles. The problem is compounded first by 
technical questions of warhead yield, accuracy, throw weight, 
and survivability. But even more important it is also com- 
pounded by the perceptions shared by us and our allies as well 
as those of any potential antagonist. 

For instance, one key reason that we are easing into 
detente today is that there is a perceived balance of strategic 
weapons between us and the Soviets, if either of us felt 
vulnerable to the other, detente would be out of the question. 

The test of any step to reduce strategic nuclear forces should 
be whether it promotes equilibrium and confidence. For this 
reason I support the intent of Dr. York's proposals, but feel 
that the practical method of approach is to proceed step by 
step in a series of negotiations to limit strategic weapons. 

We need equilibrium or balance in the field of conventional 
weapons as well, if detente is to remain a reality. Therefore, 

I believe that the central criteria for shaping our non-nuclear 
forces must be the resultant state of balance with those of the 
Soviet Union. Mr Clifford does not appear to agree with this, 
but I raise this cardinal issue in the hope of providing our 
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dialogue a focal point of logic. I am concerned with out- 
strength relative to the Soviets because I find few instances 
in history when a major nation voluntarily forsook a marked 
military advantage over a rival. This even applies to what 
I consider the most magnanimous nation in history, a nation 
which, when it possessed a monopoly in nuclear weapons, pressed 
for a policy of containments, not detente. Hence, I can not 
accept Mr. Clifford's plea for further reductions on our 
part based solely on considerations of our side of the equation. 

Now acknowledging the value of considering military balance 
need not lead automatically to larger U.S. forces. The Soviets 
may be foolish in building up their forces; the Soviets may 
indeed be benign, the Soviets may in fact just be waiting to 
follow our example or it may not be inexpedient for us to be 
out of balance somewhat, i doubt these possibilities, but I 
do suggest that it is not meaningful to talk about a '-.$69 billion 
defense budget without being explicit about the impact it would 
have on military balance. if it appears that it would result 
in a balance markedly unfavorable to us, it could well lead 
the Soviets away from a policy of detente to one of isolating 
the united States. Advocates of detente should be those most 
anxious to consider this point. Finally, and again for the 
purpose of focusing the dialogue, I would like to set some 
basic facts straight. 

No matter how you manipulate the statistics, there is no 
way that you can prove that our Defense budget is increasing 
m purchasing power or that it is distorting the economy of 
the United States. it is unfair and inaccurate to cite the 
military budget as the cause of inflation or of shortages of 
funds: for other purposes. The facts are that defense expen- 
ditures have increases only 1 billion in current $ since 1968 
while total federal budget expenditures have increased by $90 
billion. So defense is not the primary cause of inflation. 

Mr. Clifford states that the purchasing power of this 
year's non-Vietnam defense budget is higher than last year's. 

He pointed out that this comparison was based on the assumption 
that the Congress would give the President all he requested for 
Defense. This is highly unlikely. 
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Even disregarding this unlikely assumption, there is no 
trend of real increase because we have two new bills to pay: 

• First, a promissory note in the form of 
military retirement benefits is coming 
due. This is a cost of past wars. It 
takes about $4 billion more of today's 
budget than that of that a decade ago. 

• Second, an artificial subsidy to the 
defense budget, or a free good in the 
form of the draft has been removed. 

This has added about $3 billion to the 
defense budget. 

The hard facts are that our force structure is going down. 
You simply can not obscure a drop from pre-Vietnam levels of 
47% of the Navy's ships, or of 20% of the Army's divisions, 
or of 17% of the manpower of all of the services, for instance. 

I am not arguing for the moment that our forces should 
necessarily be larger, but simply pointing out that there has 
been a very real decline in military force levels over the 
past 5 to 8 years, in contrast, the Brookings Institution 
states that Soviet expenditures on defense in real purchasing 
power have been increasing at a rate of at least 5 percent 
a year for the past 14 years. 

All this is not to say that force reductions are not 
possible on our side, on the Soviet side or by mutual actions. 

I am concerned, though, that if military balance has been 
one factor in opening the door to detente, we may want to 
proceed cautiously in upsetting that balance. We do not want 
to engage in the American tradition of over-reaction to a 
war. We all want to place more emphasis on standards of 
living, on the prevention of crime, on ^improving the atmosphere^ 
and on the general quality of American life. We do not want, 
however, to delude ourselves into hoping that a slice off the 
defense budget can solve all the problems that beset a $1.3 
billion economy. Nor do we want to judge how much military 
strength we need on whether we believe that we are wise enough 
to utilize it sagely. We are a rational people with all the 
capability that we need to shape our destiny through positive 
choices not negative ones. This convocation is evidence of that 
and should help us to make the difficult choices which lie ahead 
in positive manner. 
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10/6/73 
Version II 
Proposed Short Form 


Remarks by VADM Stansfield Turner at 
Pacem in Terris III Conference, 9 Oct 1973 

The essential ingredient of today’s moves toward detente 
is the military balance. that exists. Neither we nor the Soviets 
could afford detente if we felt vulnerable, to military 
pressure or conquest. The primary role . of our military forces 
today is to preserve that strategic balance so that detente 
can flourish. Balance is a dynamic matter . This means that 
we must continuously adapt the size and shape of our military 
forces and how we employ them to meet the demands of balance. 

In doing this we must first achieve equilibrium of 
strategic nuclear forces. SALT I was an attempt to dampen 
strategic arms competition, but we and the Soviets have not 
yet reached a state of sufficient trust and confidence 
necessary to achieve an assuring balance. Today there iaTalready 
substantial overkill capacity on both sides, as Dr. York contends . 

Overkill or overinsurance may be the only practical 
substitute for mutual trust and confidence. If it relaxes 
fingers on the triggers of nuclear holocaust, it may not be 
all bad. The primary virtue in reducing overkill. Dr. York 
points out, is in reducing the effects on innocent bystanders 
if a nuclear exchange should occur. I submit, though, that 
the proper measure for sizing nuclear arsenals is the 
resultant probability that no nuclear exchange ever occurs. 
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We must search for a new strategy for world security 
which contains inherent incentives for avoiding nuclear war. 

For instance , “perhaps^ deliberate efforts to translate some 
of our investment in nuciear weapons into joint economic 
adventures within each other's territory could eventually put 

self interest above fear as the stabilizing factor in super 
power relations . 

Our approach to s t r at eg i c“nucle aF~bal an ce 

should be a positive one of searching for steps that will 

promote equilibrium and confidence^ to induce fo^ce'Tevels 

and not just a search “for wa^sT” In short, much as we may wish 
to adopt a force-cutting strategy it may be incompatible with 
the requirements to achieve and sustain a nuclear equilibrium 
in a dynamic multi-polar world. 

To me, this means that we should consider the size and 

scope of Soviet military power as the central criteria for 
shaping U.S. forces. This is a fundamental proposition with 
which, I suspect, Mr. Clifford and others of you here would 
not agree. I believe it not because I suspect the Soviets of 
less than honorable intentions when they speak softly of 
detente while they simultaneously increase the size of their big 
stick. I believe it for two reasons. First, I do not want 
to put our security * and the freedoms that we defend at the 
sufferance of the good will and unilateral restraint of any 
other nations, especially any that place a markedly different 
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value oh the individual and his rights. Secondly, I believe 

that history shows that if one nation holds a clear advantage 

over another, it is not likely to forsake that advantage in 

favor of detente. We certainly did not during our nuclear 

monopoly. We can use detente to encourage mutual force 

reductions . ’Buf-ahFWiTateral impulse to’rnilit^T imbalance" 
wi 11 surely-kii-1— detente . 

Whether you can agree with this or not, I think that we 
should get some basic facts straight. Budget numbers can be 
manipulated in many fashions. There is no way, however, that 
nuraferology can prove that our military force posture is 

improving relative to the Soviets. According to estimates 
of the Brookings Institution, reaT" SovTet ~defense expenditures 
have been increasing at the rate of over 7% a year since 1960. 
IN the past 5 years, the military force structure of the United 
States has been cut by 30%. Now military men like their 
forces, as Mr. Clifford well knows. They do not cut like this 
if they are receiving, more each year than the last. The 
Brookings statistics clearly show that in terms of constant 
dollars this year's defense budget is as low as any since 1964. 
This does not even consider two quite new charges that must 
be paid from that budget: 
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• First, a promisory note in the form of 
military retirement benefits is coming due. 

This is a cost of past wars. It makes 
today's budget about $4 billion higher 
than that of a decade ago. 

• Second, an artificial subsidy to the 
defense budget in the form of the draft 
has been removed. This has added about 
$3 billion to the defense budget in FY 1974. 

Thus in. comparable purchasing power today's budget is 
about $7 billion below that of a decade ago before we even 
talk of inflation. 

In the past five years defense spending has dropped from 
40%' to~20% of the federal budget, and to the lowest . p ercentage 
of GNP in 2 decades. Thus, the defense budget can not be a 
principal cause of inflation. If you want to slash at 
Defense, do so in recognition that either you are following a 

tradition of American over reaction following a war, " 

or that with Soviet forces going up and U.S. forces coming 
sharply down, you are willing to base national security more 
on the intent of the Soviets than on the capability of the 
United States . 

I 
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Remarks Delivered by VADM Stansfield Turner 
at Pacem in Terris in Conference, 9 October 1973 


At least one or two of you want a lesser military establish- 
ment in this country. That is not a new message to those of us 
in uniform, but it is one we should be careful to understand. 

At the same time, I receive less than a clear signal as to 
exactly what purposes many of you wish our military forces to 
serve. Defining what the military should not do or weapons it 
should not have, does not provide adequate guidance to carry 
out mandates. There seem to be unresolved issues both as to 
the criteria for determining military forces and as to the i 
burden which such forces impose on the resources of the nation. 


For instance Dr. York has made a constructive suggestion 
for reducing nuclear weapons based on the criteria of minimizing 
collateral damage to innocent bystanders if nuclear war should 
occur. I support this objective. However, our primary objec- 
tive above all others, it seems to me, is to prevent nuclear 
war from ever occur ing. I would welcome a discussion as to 
what effect Dr. York's proposed force reductions would have 
on this primary objective. There is more to this issue than 
mere numbers of missiles. The problem is compounded first by 
technical questions of warhead yield, accuracy, throw weight 
and survivability. But even more important it is also com- 
pounded by the perceptions shared by us and our allies as well 
as those of any potential antagonist. 


For instance, one key reason that we are easing into 
detente today is that there is a perceived balance of strategic 
weapons between us and the Soviets, if either of us felt 
vulnerable to the other, detente would be out of the question. 
The test of ^ any step to reduce strategic nuclear forces should 
be whether it promotes equilibrium and confidence. For this 
reason I support the intent of Dr. York's proposals, but feel 
that the practical method of approach is to proceed step by 
step m a series of negotiations to limit strategic weapons. 


We need equilibrium or balance in the field of conventional 
weapons as well, if detente is to remain a reality. Therefore 
I believe that the central criteria for shaping our non-nuclear 
forces must be the resultant state of balance with those of the 
Soviet Union. Mr Clifford does not appear to agree with this 
bur l raise this cardinal issue in the hope of providing our ' 
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dialogue a focal point of logic. I am concerned with out 
strength relative to the Soviets because I find few instances 
in history when a major nation voluntarily forsook a marked 
military advantage over a rival. This even applies to what 
I consider the most magnanimous nation in history, a nation 
which, when it possessed a monopoly in nuclear weapons, pressed 
for a policy of containments, not detente. Hence, I can not 
accept Mr. Clifford's plea for further reductions on our 
part based solely on considerations of our side of the equation. 

Now acknowledging the value of considering military balance 
need not lead automatically to larger U.S. forces. The Soviets 
may be foolish in building up their forces; the Soviets may 
indeed be benign, the Soviets may in fact just be waiting to 
follow our example or it may not be inexpedient for us to be 
out of balance somewhat. I doubt these possibilities, but I 
do suggest that it is not meaningful to talk about a- $69 billion 
defense budget without being explicit about the impact it would 
have on military balance. If it appears that it would result 
in a balance markedly unfavorable to us, it could well lead 
the Soviets away from a policy of detente to one of isolating 
the United States . Advocates of detente should be those most 
anxious to consider this point. Finally, and again for the 
purpose of focusing the dialogue, I would like to set some 
basic facts straight. 

No matter how you manipulate the statistics, there is no 
way that you can prove that our Defense budget is increasing 
in purchasing power or that it is distorting the economy of 
the United States. It is unfair and inaccurate to cite the 
military budget as the cause of inflation or of shortages of 
funds: for other purposes. The facts are that defense expen- 
ditures have increases only 1 billion in current $ since 1968 
while total federal budget expenditures have increased by $90 
billion. So defense is not the primary cause of inflation. 

Mr. Clifford states that the purchasing power of this 
year's non-Vietnam defense budget is higher than last year's. 

He pointed out that this comparison was based on the assumption 
that the Congress would give the President all he requested for 
Defense. This is highly unlikely. 
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Even disregarding this unlikely assumption, there is no 
trend of real increase because we have two new bills to pay: 

• First, a promissory note in the form of 
military retirement benefits is coming 
due. This is a cost of past wars. It 

• takes about $4 billion more of today’s 
budget than that of that a decade ago. 

• Second, an artificial subsidy to the 
defense budget, or a free good in the 
form of the draft has been removed. 

This has added about $3 billion to the 
defense budget . 

The hard facts are that our force structure is going down- 
You simply can not obscure a drop from pre-Vietnam levels of 
47% of the Navy's ships, or of 20% of the Army's divisions, 
or of 17% of the manpower of all of the services, for instance. 

I am not arguing for the moment that our forces should 
necessarily be larger, but simply pointing out that there has 
been a very real decline in military force levels over the 
past 5 to 8 years. In contrast, the Brookings Institution 
states that Soviet expenditures on defense in real purchasing 
power have been increasing at a rate of at least 5 percent 
a year for the past 14 years. 

All this is not to say that force reductions are not 
possible on our side," on the Soviet side or by mutual actions. 

I am concerned, though, that if military balance has been 
one factor in opening the door to detente, we may! want to 
proceed cautiously in upsetting that balance. We do not want 
to engage in the American tradition of over-reaction to a 
war. We all want to place more emphasis on standards of 
living, on the prevention of crime, on improving the atmosphere 
and on the general quality of American life. We do not want, 
however, to delude ourselves into hoping that a slice off the 
defense budget can solve all the problems that beset a $1.3 
billion economy. Nor do we want to judge how much military 
strength we need on whether we believe that we are wise enough 
to utilize it sagely. We are a rational people with all the 
capability that we need to shape our destiny through positive 
choices not negative ones. This convocation is evidence of that 
and should help us to make the difficult choices which lie ahead 
in positive manner. 
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Ir^ the last 24 hours I have gained the impression that ^ 
a military Rian's opinion might ndt be autojji*r€ically accepted j 

as valid by thi^. audience . When I c^arfe^ up. .. on the platform 
this evening and los^ked down in&Q this group here assembled 
I was instantly remind^of^how EJaniel must have felt just 
before he entered thexC 1 xdj^s ' den. Then I realized what just 


retribution this/ifiight be. For 


past year at the Naval War 


cc Colleg^/I have recruited many non-^foK^litary speakers and 
subjected them to the test of appearing before several hundred 


1 1 u i, r np mu t n ~rm e€t — s e i r vrc e's — anu ~' ’Trei T gTKr-L ' i ig — the iryv i ews y 

So far my experiences at this convocation hav^ re^ll 


i W 


nnwi Mii im r^ y at least one or twd of volant a lesser military 

establishment in this country. H nwpyp r t aicn mni-imw 


receive 



t less than a clear signal/as to exactly what purposes many of you 


wislV our military forces! to /seyrvd/ / Defining what the military 


should not^/dc^does not^provide adequate guidance^ 


There seem to be 



unresolved issues/ both as to the criteria one -e h Quid — ad©pt.-i-»» 

C&Z , .j j. / , j 

^tru<ai . fe»]?ia / Jmilitary forces /and as to the burden^/ which such pS 

forced impose^^m the resources of the nation/^ 

For instance Dr. York has made a constructive suggestion/ 


for reducing nuclear weapons /based on the criteria of re ducin g 


fMAft'Mi i * 
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nuclear war should occur./ I support th^ 


■, liLsvn 


objecfi ve/ ol" r 

■ 4^ f 


■echrorng 


c ol lat e r n fa , ^/Lewe ve r , our\Jyjie*^B^ above all others/ it 

seems to me, /is to prevent nuclear war from ever occuring /atss^TTT 


I would welcome a discussion as to what effect 


1 


reductions would have /on this primary objective 


;iles ./ 


. ' / 
lve/. 

/ / 


roposed force 
There is more 


to this issue ^ th^n ^mere numbers of missilesy' The problem is 


compounded U I technical questions /of warhead yield, accuracy. 


4 


throw weight, and survivability/t'O-toe^STirig". But even more 

/ C'T' ^ o -f'-wJ;* & : f -^-v _ 

important/ than - the s o ■ -gua-nti tat i ve • -issues y^pwever-, 


the percepti ons , 

shared by us and our allies as well as those of any potential 
antagonist. .... . -• 

For instance, one key reason that we are easing into detente 
today is that there is a perceived balance of strategic weapony^ 
between us and the Soviets/ If either of us felt vulnerable to 


,/d 


4 


the other , /detente would be out of the question./ The test of 
any step to reduce strategic nuclear f orces/should be whether it 

/ 7 

promotes equilibrium and confidence / i miImi — 

/ / 

’ For this reason I support 
the intent of Dr. York£ proposals/ but feel that the practical 

method of approach /is to proceed step by step/in a series of 

/ ( 

negotiations^ wi^feHrhe-**Sovier'§'y and.._ ind^.d.^tLJ — powers , to 


[/t gradua lly limit strategic weaponsy 

We need equilibrium or balance /in the field of conventional 

/ 7 7 

weapons as well,/ if detente is to remain a reality ./ ~& e fe h-w e 
- have -4ear rved that a cap ability fox massive «**. 

not automatically make us feel safe from superior 
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GQMPni-innal Therefore, I believe that the central 

criteria for shaping our non-nuclear forces/must be the . 

resultant state of balance/with thpse of the Sovie^/ Union./ Mr./ 

. ff , ^ - J ' L - J C^Ay\ / 

Clifford app e aro - -to---batr e^h^s force level requi remerrt^ron an 1 


/ 

impr ession- . of • Soviet intent rather than the realities of 
■g- rowi - ng - S ©V’i e -t— e tro - ng t h . , 

/ 1 raise this cardinal issue./ in the hope of providing 
our dialogue a focal point of logic./ I am concerned with our 

strength relative to the Soviets/ Decause I find few instances 

/ ■ 1 

in history /whe^e a majoi nation voluntarily forsook ja. marked 
military advantage over a rival .j This even applies to what I 


consider the most magnanimous nation in history J a nation which, 
when it possessed a monopoly in nuclear weapons ,J pressed for a 


■I 


t 


policy of containment, not detente,/ Hence, I can not accept 
Mr. Clifford's pleajfor further reductions on our part^ based 
b- nrm xr real considerations nlnw-jt &yJlsL I 



acknowled^l the value o f f considering militar^- balanc^/ 
need not lead automatically to larger U.S. forces.^ The 
Soviets may be foolish in building up their forces the Soviets 
may indeed be benign '/ the Soviets may in fact just be waiting/ 

j j ! ■ ■ 

to follow our example. Vy It may not be inexpedient for usr to be out 
of balance somewhat.. I doubt these possibilities ,j but I do suggest 


that ii: is not meaningful/ to talk about a $69 billion defense 
budget J without being explicit about the impact /it would have on 
military balance./ If it appears gaabaA-n that it would result^in 
a balance markedly unfavorable to us, /it could well lead the 
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/ 


Soviets away from a policy of detente/ to one of isolating the 


United States .j Advocates of detente should be those^most anxious 

to consider thes point./ Finally, and again for the purpose of 

j f 

focusing the dialogue/ I would like to set some basic facts 


straight. | 
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No matter how you manipulate the statistics there is no 
way that you can prove/ that our Defense budget is increasing 
in purchasing power lor that it is distorting the economy of the 
United States./ It is unfair and inaccurate/to cite the military 

) t hi I 

budget /as the cause of inf lation/or^hortages of funds for other 

purposes./ The facts areHthat defendi expenditures i-n— ou-^ e -n -b' 

| fjiy j j/)x CV . * ' • ^ / I 11 , 

dollars have increased u f 1 Jbillion since 1968 /while total federal f Iff 1 

V / . 4 

budget expenditures have increased by $90 billion./ w "* '* ' ^ 

,Mr. Clifford states that the purchasing poweyof this^yea 

j ^ * - t 

'defense budget is higher than last year's./ this b 




Pr e si d en t 

Po ng re 9 g S tL„ ^ ^ YS3K, Q ° ,j-,.9B£ e ^ 

stallion -of f the^ 

Even disregarding t foffi . ^a fc ban cy o-^§ thi-&—ap.pies_T,at d.. oranges 

jMa< / 

approach ,-~the-budg.et : -does J n6t show any trend of mcrease^because 

we have two new bills to pay:^ 

0 First, a promissory note / in the form of military 

retirement benefits ijS coming due.^ This is a cost of 
past wars ./ It ra^H^es^about $4 billion more of 




today's budget^ than of that a decade ago 


■/ 



^ Second, an artificial subsidy to the defense budgety 

or a free good in the form of the draft/has been removed. 
This has added about $3 billion to the defense budgey^ 

-3ji_jLhe_a^^fiy.g_y.eArs . I 

The hard facts are that our force structure/is going down./ 
You simply can not obscure a drop If rom pr e-Vietnafm level s/of 47% 
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of the Navy's ships, /or of 20% of the Army's divisions ,/or ^of 
17% of the manpower of all of the services/ for instance. / I am 

III 

not arguing for the moment/that our forces should necessarily be 
larger / but simply pointing out that there has been/a very 
real ctecline in military force levels/over the past 5 to 8 years 


/ 

In contrast, the Brookings Institution states/that Soviet expenditure 
on defense in real purchasing power/have been increasing .at a 

77 7 

rate of at least 5 percent a yea j for the past 14 years. 

All this is not to say that force reductions are not possible^ 
on our side, on the .Soviet side/or by mutual actions,/ I am 

/ . 7 / j 

concerned, though, /that if military balance has been one factor^ 
in opening the door to detente^/^ve may want to proceed cautiously 
in upsetting that balance./ We do not want to engage in the 


'/ 


/ 


American tradition^ of over-reaction to a war./ We all want to 

/ / / 

place more emphasis /on standards of living, on the prevention of 


crime yon improving the atmosphere/and on the general quality of 
American life. / We do not want, however, to delude ourselves 


int^ hoping that a slice off of the defense budgey^can solve all 
problems that beset a $1.3 billion economy^/ Nor do we 
want to judge/how much|n^litary strejigth we nee/ on whether we 
believe that we^^S^uMlize it «/ We are a rational 
peopiy^with all the capability that we nee^tp shape our destiny 
through positive choices not negative ones./ 

. -- t 
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PROPOSED AD. LIB COMMENT 

What do our national interests require that we be able 
to accomplish with military power? I believe that there are 
3 things: 

The first is to deter strategic nuclear warfare. There 
is, of course, room for considerable debate on what kind and 
size of forces are required for deterrence. Dr. York, however^ 
has led our debate away, from this issue by working from a simplistic 
assumption that fewer forces are better. 

The second objective in having military forces today is to 
deter Soviet military adventures in. Western Europe and to 

reassure our European allies that. they need not accede to the 

r 

threats and blandishments of Soviet . military and political 
power. Again there is room for debate on how much . and what kind 
of force this requires. Mr.. Clifford has. led us away from 
this basic issue by arguing. over whether this year's force 
structure is larger; or . smaller than last. 

Thirdly, we need military force today to preserve a military 
balance in the so-called Third World.. How other than with the 
Sixth Fleet would we this very evening be able to show U.S. 
determination that the present hostilities in the Mid East not be 
allowed to expand and to engulf us . Our national interests in 
obtaining raw materials from the Third World, including oil, 
and exporting to pay for these imports are greater today than 
ever. Admiral La Rocque in his written diatribes continually 
attempts to steer us away from this issue. He downgrades aircraft 
carriers because they are not needed, in his view, to defend our 

T- *■ *<••%■' : 1 ■ t. $ . , , ~ : 
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continental shores . He ignores the fact that our national in- 
terests have, do, and for the indefinite future, will, extend well 
past that continental shore line. 
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The subject of this portion of our conference is "National 
Interests and Military Forces . " Our 'task \is to define our 
national interests, and then determine what military forces 
are desirable to support those interests. The approach offered 
by both Mr. Clifford and Dr. York is that they simply would 
reduce the size of our military forces. This "out of context" 
approach to defining military force levels is quite unconvincing 
comes closest to a constructive statement of 
national interests when he states that we should reduce the 

probability of collateral damage to innocent bystander nations 
if nuclear war should ensue. I suggest that this is not of 
primary national interest. Our interest .. above all others, 
it seems to me, is to prevent nuclear war from occuring at 
all. Surely Dr. York owes us an explanation of the impact 
his proposed reductions in strategic nuclear forces would 
have on this primary objective. If a redundancy or overkill 
does exist, is it not likely that this reduces the urgency 
of response in a crisis? Overkill or overinsurance may be 
our only practical substitute for. mutual trust and confidence. 
Additionally, one key reason we are easing into detente today 
is that a near balance of strategic weaponry exists between 
us and the Soviets. If either of us felt vulnerable, to the 
other, detente would be out of the question. 
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We must at least weigh whether Dr:. York's humanitarian 
impulses toward those innocent bystanders in the event of a 
holocaust, might, then, impair detente and increase the likelihood 
of the kind of war we must avoid at all costs . 

I would suggest a more positive approach to this. problem 
of nuclear weapons., We must search for a new strategy for 
world security which contains inherent incentives for avoiding 
nuclear war. For instance, perhaps deliberate efforts to 
translate some of our investment in nuclear weapons into joint 
economic adventures within each other's territory could 
eventually put self interest above fear as the stabilizing factor 
in super power relations. In the interim, our approach to 
strategic nuclear balance should be a positive one of 
searching for steps that will promote equilibrium and confidence. 

We need equilibrium or balance in the field of conventional 
weapons as well, if detente is to remain a reality. Surely 
both we and the Soviets have learned that we cannot feel safe 
from superior conventional forces simply because either couTd V 
retaliate massively. In short, I believe that we must consider 
the size and scope of Soviet military forces as the central 
criteria for shaping our own. It is curious that Mr. Clifford 
makes no mention of either the Soviet positions or actions. Surely 
he has reasons for not being concerned whether comparative 

trends m conventional military forces will give us an advantage, 
or the Soviets, or neither. 
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While I doubt that I can persuade Mr. Clifford on this 
point. I will state my reasons for not ignoring this cardinal 
issue so that our debate can have a focal point in logic. 

I am not concerned with our strength relative to the Soviets 
simply because. Mr. Brezhnev states as he did publicly on 19 
September; "It stands. to reason that the class war in the inter 
national arena - the opposition of socialism and capitalism- 
will continue. As before, the social structure of .states 
belonging to different social systems with different reigning 
ideologies remains diametrically opposed." After all, the 
nuances of public rhetoric are subject to misinterpretation, 
especially between different cultures and ideologies. I do 
not even base my position on the views of a man like Professor 
Sakharov who shares Brezhnev's culture and ideology. Rather, 

I prefer to survey the record of history. I find no instance 
where a major nation voluntarily forsook a marked military 
advantage over a rival. This even applies to what I consider 
the most magnanimous nation in history, which when possessing 
a monopoly in nuclear weapons pressed for containment, not 
detente. Hence, I can not accept Mr. Clifford's willingness 
to consider further force reductions on our side based on 
unilateral actions alone. 

At least we must ask what the Soviet response might be. 

We do not have to impute malevolence to them to understand that 
they are not likely to follow suit. With a Chinese threat 
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to the east any Soviet leader would be cautious in reducing 
force levels. With restive satellites to the west, he would 
think twice before reducing force levels. With a long tradition 
of using force to ensure domestic security and order, any 
Soviet leader would go slowly in lowering military readiness. 

A Soviet force level compatible with these requirements is very 
likely to be seen by us and others as a threat. It will 
certainly express political leverage. Whether we care about this 
or not, we should not talk of $69 B defense budgets without an 
awareness that a balance unfavorable to us would inevitably 
result; and this in itself would likely force the Svoiets away 
from a policy of detente to one of isolating the United States. 

Finally, before we debate whether the Soviet's 
comparative military position should be taken into account, 
we must set some basic facts straight. 

No matter "how you manipulate statistics, there is no 
way you can prove that pur Defense Department is getting 
wealthy, healthy or more powerful at present budget levels. 

Mr. Clifford has, of course, shown that this year's 
budget is higher than last by comparing what the President 
requested this year with what Congress appropriated last 
year, after lopping $5iB off the request. 

Even disregarding this fallacy, there is no way the 
purchasing power of this year's budget can show any trend 
of increase over the past. Over and above inflation, we 
have two new bills to be paid: 
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• First, a promisory note in the form of 
military retirement benefits is coming due. 
This is a cost of past wars. It requires 
about $4 billion more of today's budget 
than of that a decade ago. 

• Second, an artificial subsidy to the 
defense budget in the form of the draft 
has been removed. This has added about 

$3 billion to the defense budget in FY 1974. 

The point is , our force structure is going down — you 
just can not obscure a drop from 976 to 527 ships, in the 
Navy, or of 410,000 men in all Services. Leaving aside 
for the moment the issue of whether we want or need to 
increase or even maintain our force capability; there is 
no way hard statistics can obscure our precipitate 
decline in military capabilities over the past 5-8 years, 
statistic that Soviet expenditures on defense in real 
purchasing power have been increasing 7% yearly for 14 
years. if it was an approximate military balance that 
opened the door to detente — the present trends will kill 
it. If you want to slash at Defense, do so in recognition 
that either you are following a tradition of American over- 
reaction following a war or that with Soviet forces going 
up and U.S. forces coming sharply down, you are willing 
to base national security more on the intent of the 
Soviets than the capability of the United States. 
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ADMIRAL LA ROCQUE 


Admiral La Rocque would be more helpful if he would give us some 

idea what he is for. Nowhere in his writings is there any expresion 

of what he wants the U.S. military establishment to accomplish. If 

he would tell us that, we could offer professional judgment on what it 
would require. 

Without any idea of what Admiral LaRocque wnats the Navy to 
accomplish, it is senseless to argue over 12 carriers or 11 or 20. 


....TRIDENT -SUB 


-PUT BROS CONS 


Trident has been attacked regularly tonight. 

L? 0t I hope ?h°at° n L S 5h y | t^eVS t0 ” ith ^ ^ ^ 

if-f° f et us f ook at the benefits & liabilities. The benefit i <= 

L a iK; 

of our deterrent. Sow SToSTcS^ay with^e 1 "?^ = ur ]fi vable el^nt 
ready soonef rSihSr' than“too Ml™™* ““ X1 eXpe " se of 
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ADMIRAL LA ROCQUE 


Admiral La Rocque would be more helpful if he would give us some 
idea what he is for. Nowhere in his writings is there any expresion 

of what he wants the U.S. military establishment to accomplish. If 

he would tell us that, we could offer professional judgment on what it 
would require . 
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ADMIRAL LA ROCQUE 

Admiral La Rocque would be more helpful if he would give us some 
idea what he is for- Nowhere in his writings is there any expresion 
of what he wants the U.S. military establishment to accomplish. If 
he would tell us that, we could offer professional judgment on what it 
would require. . ) 

Without any idea of what Admiral LaRocque wnats the Navy to 
accomplish, it is senseless to argue over 12 carriers or 11 or 20. 


-SUB. - STRETCH -OUT JP.R0S CONS 


1. Trident has been attacked regularly tonight. 

2. I note that no one says that he wants to dispense with it - just delay 
it. I hope that is what they intend. 

3. If so let us look at the benefits & liabilities. The benefit is 
deferring an immediate expenditure of money for a year or two, perhaps 
800 million $. We all like to defer . expenses because of the cost of 
money. Against the two year's of. interest charge on this $800 m 

we must balance. the risk that .we will, need Trident sooner than. 1980. 

I assume that everyone wants to proceed with Trident because sea 
based deterrent forces are recognized as the most survivable element 
of our deterrent. Now no one can say with certainty that 1978 will 
be the critical year, or 1979 or 1980, but, so much rests upon 
maintaining our second strike deterrent, that I suggest that prudence 
may be on the side of caution of paying the small expense of being 
ready sooner rather than too late . 
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ADMIRAL LA ROCQUE 

Admiral La Rocque would be more helpful if he would give us some 
idea what he is for. Nowhere in his writings is there any expresion - 
of what he wants the U.S. military establishment to accomplish- If 
he would tell us that, we could offer professional judgment. on what it 
would require . 

Without any idea of what Admiral LaRocque wnats the Navy to 
accomplish, it is senseless to argue over 12 carriers or 11 or 20. 
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1. Trident has been attacked regularly tonight. 

2. I note that no one says that he wants to dispense with it - just delay 
it. I hope that is what they intend. 

3. If so let us look at the benefits & liabilities. The benefit is 
deferring an immediate expenditure of money for a. year or two, perhaps 
800 million $. We all like to defer . expenses because of the cost .of 
money. Against the two year's of -interest charge on this $800 m 

we must balance, the risk that.we will, need Trident sooner than . 1980. 

I assume that everyone wants to proceed with Trident because sea 
based deterrent forces are recognized as the most survivable element 
of our deterrent. Now no one can say with certainty that 1978 will 
be the critical year, or 1979 or 1980, but, so much rests upon 
maintaining our second strike deterrent, that I suggest that prudence 
may be on the side of caution of paying the small expense of being 
ready sooner rather than too late. 
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Remarks by VADM Stans field Turner at 
Pacem in Terris III Conference, 8 Oct 1973 

Dr. York and Mr. Clifford have clearly identified the 
f^ct that the usefulness of military forces and the situa— 
tions in which they are appropriate are quite different today 
than a decade ago. There are many complex reasons for this. 
Some reasons such as the achievement of nuclear balance by 
the Soviets, are almost certainly permanent. Others such 
as the current mutuality of interest in detente for domestic 
and economic purposes may change tomorrow. 

The essential ingredient of today's detente is the military 
balance that exists. Neither we nor the Soviets could afford 
detente if we felt vulnerable to military pressure or con- 
quest. - The primary role of our military forces 'today is to 
preserve that strategic balance so that detente can flourish. 
This balance. is a dynamic matter. This means that we must 
continuously adapt the size and shape of our military forces 
and how we employ them to meet the demands of balance. 

In doing this we must first achieve equilibrium of 
strategic nuclear forces. SALT I was an attempt to dampen 
strategic arms competition, but I do not believe we and the 
Soviets have yet reached a state of sufficient trust and 
confidence necessary to achieve an assuring balance. Dr. York 
may be correct then. Today there is already substantial over- 
kill capacity on both sides. Yet, what he calls overkill or 
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overinsurance may be the only practical substitute for mutual 
trust and confidence. If it relaxes fingers on the triggers 
of nuclear holocaust it may not be all bad. The primary viture 
in reducing overkill. Dr. York contends, is in reducing the 
effects on innocent bystanders if a nuclear exchange should 
occur, it seems to me, though, that our primary concern should 
be to ensure that no such exchange ever occurs. 

We must search for a new strategy for world security 
Which contains inherent incentives for avoiding nuclear war. 
For instance, perhaps deliberate efforts to translate some 
our investment in nuclear weapons into joint: economic 
adventures within each other's territory could eventually 

put self interest above fear as the stabilising factor in 
super power relations. 

In the interim, our approach to strategic nuclear balance 
should be a positive one of searching for steps that will 
promote equilibrium and confidence. The result, hopefully 
will be a smaller and less costly force, but its composition 
may be somewhat different from what we have today and 
additional investment expenditure may be required to attain 
it. in short much as we may wish to adopt a force-cutting 
strategy it may be incompatible with the requirements to 
achieve and sustain a nuclear equilibrium in a dynamic 
multi-polar world. 
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Just as balance is necessary in nuclear weaponry, so 
it is in (what we label as) general purpose forces. As 
enunciated in the Nixon Doctrine, we must rely on our 
principal allies for assistance in maintaining enough 
warfighting capability to deter aggression.. It is, how- 
ever, the U.S. military contribution to this common objective 
which provides the essential linkage to our nuclear power. 

Without that, our allies would be subject to nuclear black- 
mail. This does not mean that we must maintain a capability 
for sustained warfare in Europe. Our declining defense 
budget simply__dpes not permi t us to do that in any event. 

The defense budget of 579 billion in outlays being considered by" 
the Congress today is well below pre-Vietnam figures in purchasing 
power. in fact President Nixon's FY 1974 National Defense Budget 
IS the lowest in real terms since FY 1951. There are three 
fundamental factors which push the size of the defense budget 
upward in terms of current dollars, but which have no effect on 
the actual defense we are purchasing. These are: 

• First, a promisory note in the form of 
military retirement benefits is coming 
due. This is a cost of past wars. it 
makes today's budget of $5 billion 
higher than that of a decade ago. 
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• Second, an artificial subsidy to the 
defense budget in the form of the draft 
has been removed. This has added several 
billions to the defense budget in FY 1974. 

• Third, the Defense Department suffers from 
the same general inflation which affects us 
all. This has been over 64 ^percent since 
1964. This amounts to $33 billion in FY 1974, 
when compared with FY 1964. 


We also have an obligation to provide military balance 
in relations with the Third World. Hopefully this will 
induce abstension of the major powers and discourage 
adventurism on the part of those nations themselves, either 
of which could be dangerously escalatory. Clearly the 
Soviets are increasing their military activities in the 
Third World, by adventurous positioning of air and air 
defense forces, and by the increasing display of their 
growing naval forces. We need not try to match meter by 
meter. But without a reasonable countervailing capability 
on our part, we can expect these Third World nations to 
succumb to military pressures. For example one might 
reasonably speculate as to whether or not Egyptian President 
Sadat would have been able to ask the Soviets to remove their 
"advisors" and combat forces from Egyptian territory if the 
united states 6th Fleet had not been present in the Mediter- 
ranean sea. to express a personal opinion, even though the 
U.S. is not an ally of Egypt our visible military force on the 
scene might well have been the latent potential support which 
permitted him to take the action he did. 
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In summary, our military force structure and employment 
practices must change under these new circumstances, as Mr. 
Clifford mentioned. The motivating pressure to achieve this 
must not be an obsession simply to cut forces and defense 
dollars. Such an approach could upset the delicate balance 
of force which we have sought and which has made the current 
steps toward detente feasible. Rather, our purpose should 
be to examine continuously what minimum size and shape 
military force will best preserve that balance. We have a 
responsibility here not only to ourselves, but to all those 
others who aspire to freedom and human dignity. While we 
clearly must achknowledge the limits on our power and on the 
scope ‘of our national interests, the people of this country, 
I am confident, are not willing to turn their backs on the 
contribution that our example and support can give to those 
struggling for what we have been giver* as our heritage. 
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Remarks by VADM Stans field T urn er at 
Pacem in Terris III Conference, 9 Oct 1973 

Dr. York and Mr. Clifford have clearly identified the 
fact that the usefulness of military forces and the situa- 
tions in which overt force may be an appropriate instrument 
of foreign policy are quite different today than a decade ago. 

There are many complex reasons for this. Some factors are 

almost certainly permanent, such as the achievement of nuclear 

balance by the Soviets. Others may change tomorrow, such as 

the current mutuality of interest in detente for domestic and 
economic purposes. 

The essential ingredient of today's detente is the military 
balance that exists. Neither we nor the Soviets could afford 
detente if we felt vulnerable to military pressure or con- 
quest. The primary role of our military forces* today is to 

maintain a strategic balance so that detente can flourish. 
This means that we must continuously adapt the size and 



shape of our military forces and how we employ them to meet 


the demands of a changing world order. 


We must first achieve equilibrium of strategic nuclear 
forces. SALT I was a successful attempt to dampen strategic 
arms competition, but we and the Soviets have not yet 
r eached a s tate of s u fficient trust and confidence to 
achieve a static-balahde . Today there may well be substantial 

excess nuclear weapons capacity on both sides, as Dr. York points 
out. Overinsurance may be the only practical substitute, 
however , for mutual trust and confidence. If it relaxes fingers , 
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on the triggers of nuclear holocaust it may not be all baeld 

The virtue in reducing overkill. Dr. York points out, is in 

reducing the effects on innocent bystanders if a nuclear 

exchange should occur,. This is desirable, but it is even 

more important that we ensure that no such exchange ever 


occurs. This means searching imaginatively for a new 
strategy for world security - for a strategy which contains 
inherent incentives for avoiding nuclear war . Perhaps 
deliberate efforts to translate some of our investment in nuclear 
weapons into joint economic adventures within each other's 
territory could eventually put self interest above mutual 
fear as the stabilizing factor in super power relations. 

In the interim, our approach to strategic nuclear balance 
must be a positive one of searching for steps that will 
promote equilibrium and confidence, not just a search for ways 
to reduce force levels or minimize damage if we fail. In short, 
much as we may wish to adopt a force-cutting strategy, it may 


not be the safest way to the essential of nuclear equilibrium 
m a dynamic multi-polar world. 

Just as balance is necessa ry in nuclear weaponry, so it ' is in 
the ~cTonventioriaT 7orces _ th£Tt ~we~label TTTSSiSI eurpo^rces; ~ 
we must rely on our principal allies. Western Europe and Japan for 
i^^f^anc^in maintaining enough conventi onal warfighting 


capability to deter aggression in their areas, it is.Towe^lhV 
military contribution to this common objective which provides 
^asent ial linkage between our nuclear power and the threat 
of either conventional or nuclear assault under which these nations 

live. Without that assurance, our allies would be subject 

to military blackmail. This does not 
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a capability for sustained warfare in Europe. Our declining 
defense budget simply does not permit us to do that in any 
event. The defense budget of $85 billion being considered 
by the Congress today is well below pre-Vietnam figures in 
purchasing power. In fact it is the lowest defense budget 
in real terms since FY 1951. Looking back to the last 

pre-Vietnam defense budget in FY 64, it would take $87 billion 
in today's currency to match it; or $2 billion more than 
currently requested. In addition, there are two entirely 
new charges which eat into the defense budget today: 

• First, a promissory note in the form of 
military retirement benefits is coming 
due. This cost of past wars artificially 
makes today's defense budget about $5 billion 
higher than that of a decade ago, without 
adding a single rifleman to our current defenses. 

• Second, a 33 year subsidy to the defense 
budget in the form of the draft has been 

removed . This has made it necessary^to increase military 
pay over and above inflationary rises and has added at 
least $8 billion to the defense budget. 

Thus in comparable current real purchasing power today's 
budget is about $15 billion or 17 percent below pre-Vietnam 
levels . In contrast. The Brookings Institution 
estimates that the Soviet defense budget is up over 52% from 
1964 levels i n real purchasing power. 
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Despite these reduced funds the U.S. still has an interest in 
providing military balance in relations with the Third World 
as well as in Europe and Japan. Hopefully this will 
induce abstension by the major powers and discourage 
adventurism on the part of those nations themselves, either 
of which could be dangerously destabilizing. Clearly the 
Soviets are increasing their military activities in the 
Third World, by adventurous positioning of air and air 
defense forces, and by the increasing display of their 
growing naval forces. We need not try to match them meter by 
meter. But without a reasonable countervailing capability 
on our part, we can expect these Third World nations to 
succumb to military pressures. For example one might 
reasonably speculate as to whether or not Egyptian President 
Sadat would have been able to ask the Soviets to remove their 
"advisors" and combat forces from Egyptian territory if the 
United States 6th Fleet had not been present in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Even though the U.S. is not a formal ally of 
Egypt our visible military force on the scene might well 
have been the latent potential support which permitted him 
to take the action he did. 
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In summary, our military force structure and employment 
practices must change to match ever changing circumstances . 
Pressure for change must be more than simply an obsession to 
cut forces and defense dollars. Our discussions here need 
to be on a positive note. First we must ask what we want to 
be capable of achieving through the maintenance of military 
forces. Next, we must ask what is the minimum size force to 
achieve this. Adopting the negative approach of what we can do 
without could unwittingly upset the delicate balance of force 
which we have sought and which has made the current steps 

toward detente feasible. While we clearly must acknowledge the 
limits on our power and the scope of our national interests . 

We have a responsibility not only to ourselves, but to others who 
aspire to freedom and human digaity' to maintain a viable spectrum 
of military capability with which to defend our vital interests. 
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Remarks by VADM Stans field Turner at 
Pacem in Terris III Conference ,9 Oct 1973 

Dr. York and Mr. Clifford have clearly identified the 
fact that the usefulness of military forces and the situa- 
tions in which overt force may be an appropriate instrument 
of foreign policy are quite different today than a decade ago. 

There are many complex reasons for this. Some factors are 

almost certainly permanent, such as the achievement of nuclear 

balance by the Soviets. Others may change tomorrow, such as 

the current mutuality of interest in detente for domestic and . 
economic purposes . 

The essential ingredient of today's detente is the military 
balance that exists. Neither we nor the Soviets could afford 
detente if we felt vulnerable to military pressure or con- 
quest. The primary role of our military forces'today is to 

maintain a strategic balance so that detente can flourish. 

This means that we must continuously adapt the size and 

shape of our military forces and how we employ them to meet 
the demands of a changing world order. 

We must first achieve equilibrium of strategic nuclear 
forces. SALT I was a successful attempt to dampen strategic 
arms competition, but we and the Soviets have not yet 
reached a state of sufficient trust and confidence to 
achieve a static' balance . Today there may well be substantial 
excess nuclear weapons capacity on both sides, as Dr. York points 
out. Overinsurance may be the only practical substitute, 
however, for mutual trust and confidence. If it relaxes fingers 
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The virtue in reducing overkill, Dr. York points out, is in 
reducing the effects on innocent bystanders if a nuclear 
exchange should occur. This is desirable, but it is even 
more important that we ensure that no such exchange ever 
occurs. This means searching imaginatively for a new 
strategy for world security - for a strategy which contains 
inherent incentives for avoiding nuclear war. Perhaps 
deliberate efforts to translate some of our investment in nuclear 
weapons into joint economic adventures within each other's 
territory could eventually put self interest above mutual 
fear as the stabilizing factor in super power relations. 

In the interim, our approach to strategic nuclear balance 
must be a positive one of searching for steps that will 
promote equilibrium and confidence, not just a search for ways 
to reduce force levels or minimize damage if we fail. In short, 
much as we may wish to adopt a force-cutting strategy, it may 

not be the safest way to the essential of nuclear equilibrium 
in a dynamic multi-polar world. 

Just as balance is necessary in nuclear weaponry, so it is in 
the conventional forces that we label as General Purpose Forces. 

We must rely on our principal allies. Western Europe and Japan for 
more assistance in maintaining enpuqh conventional warfiqhtinq 
capability to deter aggression in their areas. It is, however, the U£ 
military contribution to this common objective which provides 
the essential linkage between our nuclear power and the threat 
of either conventional or nuclear assault under which these nations 

live. Without that assurance, our allies would be subject 

to military blackmail. This does not mean that we must maintain 
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a capability for sustained warfare in Europe- Our declining 
defense budget simply does not permit us to do that in any 
event. The defense budget of $85 billion being considered 
by the Congress today is well below pre-Vietnam figures in 
purchasing power. In fact it is the lowest defense budget 
in real terms since FY 1951. Looking back to the last 

pre-Vietnam defense budget in FY 64, it would take $87 billion 
in today's currency to match it; or $2 billion more than 
currently requested. In addition, there are two entirely 
new charges which eat into the defense budget today: 

• First, a promissory note in the form of 
military retirement benefits is coming 
due. This cost of past wars artificially 
makes today's defense budget about $5 billion 
higher than that of a decade ago, without 
adding a single rifleman to our current defenses. 

• Second, a 33 year subsidy to the defense 
budget in the form of the draft has been 

removed. This has made it necessary to increase military 
pay over and above inflationary rises and has added at 
least $8 billion to the defense budget. 

Thus in comparable current real purchasing power today s 
budget is about $15 billion or 17 percent below pre-Vietnam 
levels. In contrast. The Brookings Institution 
estimates that the Soviet defense budget is up over 52% from 
1964 levels i n real ourchasina power. 
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Despite these reduced funds the U.S. still has an interest in 
providing military balance in relations with the Third World 
as well as in Europe and Japan. Hopefully this will 
induce abstension by the major powers and discourage 
adventurism on the part of those nations themselves, either 
of which could be dangerously destabilizing. Clearly the 
Soviets are increasing their military activities in the 
Third World, by adventurous positioning of air and air 
defense forces, and by the increasing display of their 
growing naval forces. We need not try to match them meter by 
meter. But without a reasonable countervailing capability 
on our part, we can expect these Third World nations to 
succumb to military pressures. For example one might 
reasonably speculate as to whether or not Egyptian President 
Sadat would have been able to ask the Soviets to remove their 
"advisors" and combat forces from Egyptian territory if the 
United States 6th Fleet had not been present in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Even though the U.S. is not a formal ally of 
Egypt our visible military force on the scene might well 
have been the latent potential support which permitted him 
to take the action he did. 
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In summary, our military force structure and employment 
practices must change to match ever changing circumstances . 
Pressure for change must be more than simply an obsession to 
cut forces and defense dollars. Our discussions here need 
to be on a positive note. First we must ask what we want to 
be capable of achieving through the maintenance of military 
forces. Next we must ask what is the minimum size force to 
achieve this. Adopting the negative approach of what we can do 
without could unwittingly upset the delicate balance of force 
which we have sought and which has made the current steps , 

toward detente feasible. While we clearly must acknowledge the 
limits on our power and the scope of our national interests. 

We have a responsibility not only to ourselves , but to others who 
aspire to freedom and human dignity to maintain a viable spectrum 
of military capability with which to defend our vital interests. 
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Admiral Stansfield Turner: 

¥e will handle the dis- 
tribution of additional papers 
for Pacem in Terris from our 
Washington office. Please 
mail your prepared statement 
to : 

Ms . Sharon Armann 

Center for the Study of 

Democratic Institutions 

12th Floor 

1156 15th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

If there are questions 
about travel or other arrange- 
ments, call Ms. Armann at: 

202/833-1932 
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PACEM (Version #2) 9/19 

York/Clifford clearly identified fact that the useful- 
ness of military force and the situations in which it is 
appropriate today are quite different than a decade ago. 

The reasons for this are several and complex. Some of them, 
such as the achievement of nuclear balance by the Soviets, 
are almost certainly permanent. Others such as the mutuality 

of interest in detente for domestic purposes may change 
tomorrow. 

The key ingredient of today's detente, though, is the 
strategic military balance that exists . Neither we nor the 
Soviets could afford detente if we felt vulnerable to 
military pressure or conquest. The primary role of our 
military forces today is to preserve that strategic balance so 
that detente can flourish. That does not mean preserving the 
precise size and shape of today's forces. It means something 
different — the adaptation of our force structure and 
its employment to meet the changing demands of that balance. 

First and foremost we need balance in the strategic 
nuclear area. Balance is a dynamic matter in this area 
because the Soviets still have momentum from their climb toward 
equality. Where equilibrium will be established remains to 
be seen. Surely there is already substantial overkill capacity 
on both sides, as Dr. York points out. It may be that overkill 
or over-insurance against nuclear checkmate or technological 
breakthroughs is an essential ingredient of the feeling of 
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mutual assurance that currently stabilizes this awesome field 
of military might. It would be nice to reduce this overkill 
to protect the lives of innocent bystanders to a nuclear 
exchange. It is far more important to take every step to 
ensure that no exchange ever occurs . 

I 

Dr. Yorks specific proposals might lull us into falsely be- 
lieving that they had moved us in this direction, whereas 
they are not intended to do so and quite likely would have the 
reverse effect of lessening our sense of security. In short, 
we should approach this problem from the positive side of 
what do we need for balance; not the negative one of Dr. 

York's what can we dispense with. The result hopefully will 
be a smaller and less costly deterrent force, but the 
composition might be quite different. 

Much the same applies to second area of military balance, 
that surrounding the position of our principal allies. 

Western Europe and Japan. We are not maintaining the capability 
for sustained warfare in Europe which Mr. Clifford would have 
us forsake. Our declining budget simply does not permit 
such extravagence . The current Defense Budget being considered 
by the Congress is well below pre-Vietnam figures in constant 
dollars. On top of that the country has elected to dispense 
with the draft. This has forced considerably increased 
incentives to personnel, which come from this already reduced 
budget. Unless we are magicians, Mr. Clifford's preferred 
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$69B is not far from reality today. 



Our third military function is to provide a balance in 
relations with the Third World that will induce abstension of 
the major powers and discourage adventurism in those nations 
themselves. Clearly the Soviets are increasing their military 
activities in the Third World, by adventurous positioning of 
forces, deployments first in Egypt and now in Syria, and by 
the increasing display of their growing naval forces. We 
need not match meter by meter. Without a reasonable countervail- 
ing capability on our part, we can expect these Third World 
nations to succumb to military pressures alone; for far from 
sensing an mutality of military force toda y, countries such 

as Israel, India, Indonesia and North Vietnam all find it very 
meaningful and useful. 

There are, of course, those myopics who see no U.S. 
interests in the Third World. They ignore our growing dependence 
on imported raw materials and our necessity to export more to 
balance our outflow. -More importantly, such shallow critics 
overlook the basic soundness of the American public's approach 
to our nation's responsibilities. Who else can supply the 
inspiration that gives many others around the world hope 
for tomorrow? Our resources are stretched too thin to 
continue to carry this burden alone, but we still are the only 
source of leadership and direction. After all, the world is 
not five sided any more than it is bi-polar today. It is 
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triangular in military matters with the Soviet Union, China 
and ourselves. It is also triangular in economic affairs 
with Western Europe, Japan and ourselves. We are the common 
element . 

The military element of these responsibilities has clearly 
changed from the defensive preparedness for combat of Cold 
War days, to the deterrence function of these days of strategic 
balance and its accompanying detente. Our military force 
structure and employment practices must change under these 
new circumstances. The motivating pressure to achieve this 
must not be an obsession to cut because less for is bound 
to be better suited to this new purpose. This will only 
stimulate artificial and unwanted resistances. Our pressure 
should be to reexamine in a positive way what forces best 
ensure deterrence, and let the size and shape shake out as 
they may. 
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Remarks by VADM Stansfield Turner at 
Pacem in Terris III Conference, 8 Oct 1973 

Dr. York and Mr. Clifford have clearly identified the 
fact that the usefulness of military forces and the situa- 
tions in which they are appropriate are quite different today 
than a decade ago. There are many complex reasons for this. 
Some reasons such as the achievement of nuclear balance by 
the Soviets, are almost certainly permanent. Others such 
as the current mutuality of interest in detente for domestic 
and economic purposes may change tomorrow. 

The essential ingredient of today's detente is the military 
balance that exists. Neither we nor the Soviets could afford 
detente if we felt vulnerable to military pressure or con- 
quest. The primary role of our military forces 'today is to 
preserve that strategic balance so that detente can flourish. 
This balance. is a dynamic matter. This means that we must 
continuously adapt the size and shape of our military forces 
and how we employ them to meet the demands of balance. 

In doing this we must first achieve equilibrium of 
strategic nuclear forces. SALT I was an attempt to dampen 
strategic arms competition, but I do not believe we and the 
Soviets have yet reached a state of sufficient trust and 
confidence necessary to achieve an assuring balance. Dr. York 
may be correct then. Today there is already substantial over- 
kill capacity on both sides. Yet, what he calls overkill or 
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overinsurance may be the only practical substitute for mutual 
trust and confidence. If it relaxes fingers on the triggers 
of nuclear, holocaust it may not be all bad. The primary viture 
in reducing overkill, Dr. York contends, is in reducing the 
effects on innocent bystanders if a nuclear exchange should 
occur. It seems to me, though, that our primary concern should 
be to ensure that no such exchange ever occurs. 

We must search for a new strategy for world security 
which contains inherent incentives for avoiding nuclear war. . 
For instance, perhaps deliberate efforts to translate some 
of our investment in nuclear Weapons into joint economic 
adventures within each other's territory could eventually 
put self interest above fear as the stabilizing factor in 
super power relations. 

In the interim, our approach to strategic nuclear balance 
snould be a positive one of searching for steps that will 
promote equilibrium and confidence. The result, hopefully 
will be a smaller and less costly force, but its composition 
may be somewhat different from what we have today and 
additional investment expenditure may be required to attain 
it. in short much as we may wish to adopt a force-cutting 
strategy it may be incompatible with the requirements to 
achieve and sustain a nuclear equilibrium in a dynamic 
multi-polar world. 
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Just as balance is necessary in nuclear weaponry, so 
it is in (what we label as) general purpose forces. As 
enunciated in the Nixon Doctrine, we must rely on our 
principal allies for assistance in maintaining enough 
warfighting capability to deter aggression. It is, how- 
ever, the U.S. military contribution to this common objective 
which provides the essential linkage to our nuclear power. 
Without that, our allies would be subject to nuclear black- 
mail. This does not mean that we must maintain a capability 
for sustained warfare in Europe. Our declining defense 
budget simpiy does not permit us to do that in any event. 

The defense budget of $79 billion in outlays being considered by 
the Congress today is well below pre-Vietnam figures in purchasing 
power. In fact President Nixon’s FY 1974 National Defense Budget 
is the lowest in real terms since FY 1951. There are three 
fundamental factors which push the size of the defense budget 
upward in terms of current dollars, but which have no effect on 
the actual defense we are purchasing. These are: 

• First, a promisory note in the form of 
military retirement benefits is coming 
due. This is a cost of past wars. It 
makes today's budget of $5 billion 
higher than that of a decade ago. 
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• Second, an artificial subsidy to the 
defense budget in the form of the draft 
has been removed. This has added several 
billions to the defense budget in FY 1974. 

• Third, the Defense Department suffers from 
the same general inflation which affects us 
&11» This has been over 64 -percent since 
1964. This amounts to $33 billion in FY 1974, 
when compared with FY 1964. 

We also have an obligation to provide military balance 
in relations with the Third World. Hopefully this will 
induce abstension of the major powers and discourage 
adventurism on the part of those nations themselves , either 
of which could be dangerously escalatory. Clearly the 
Soviets are increasing their military activities in the 
Third World, by adventurous positioning of air and air 
defense forces , and by the increasing display of their 
growing naval forces. We need not try to match meter by 
roster. But without a reasonable countervailing capability 
on our part, we can expect these Third World nations to 
succumb to military pressures. For example one might 
reasonably speculate as to whether or not Egyptian President 
Sadat would have been able to ask the Soviets to remove their 
advisors and comb-at forces from Egyptian territory if the 
United States 6th Fleet had not been present in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. To express a personal opinion, even though the 
U.S. is not an ally of Egypt our visible military force on the 

scene might well have been the latent potential support which 
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permittee turn to take the action he did. 
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In summary, our military force structure and employment 
practices must change under these new circumstances, as Mr. 
Clifford mentioned. The motivating pressure to achieve this 
must not be an obsession simply to cut forces and defense 
dollars. Such an approach could upset the delicate balance 
of force which we have sought and which has made the current 
steps toward detente feasible. Rather, our purpose should 
be to examine continuously what minimum size and shape 
military force will best preserve that balance. We have a 
responsibility here not only to ourselves, but to all those 
others who aspire to freedom and human dignity. While we 
clearly must acknowledge the limits on our power and on the 
scope of our national interests, the people of this country, 

I am confident, are not willing to turn their backs on the 
contribution that our example and support can give to those 
struggling for what we have been given as our heritage. 
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Remarks by VADM Stans field Turner at 
Pacem in Terris III Conference , X Oct 1973 

1 

Dr. York and Mr. Clifford have clearly identified the 
fact that the usefulness of military forces and* the situa- , • 


tions in which overt force is appropriate . are q«i4:e different today 
than a decade ago.. There are many complex reasons for this. 

Some factors. such as the achievement of nuclear balance by 


° A 




the Soviets are almost certainly permanent^ Others^ such 
as the current mutuality of interest in detente for domestic 


and economic purposes! may change tomorrow. 

w * 

The essential ingredient of today's detente is the military 
balance that exists. Neither we nor the Soviets could afford 
detente if we felt vulnerable to military pressure or con- 
quest. The primary role of our military forces 'today is to 

maintain a strategic balance so that detente can flourish. 
This means that we must continuously adapt the size and 

shape of our military forces and how we employ them to meet 
the demands of a changing world order. 

We must first achieve equilibrium of strategic nuclear 
forces. SALT I was a successful attempt to dampen strategic 
arms competition, but we and the Soviets have not yet 
reached a state of sufficient trust and confidence nege'Slfary 


to achieve a static balance. Today there may well be 

substantial excess ^capacity on both sides, as Dr. York points 

A 

out. Overinsurance may be the only practical substitute, 
however, for mutual trust and confidence. If it relaxes fingers 
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The virtue in reducing overkill. Dr. York points out, is in 
reducing the effects on innocent bystanders if a nuclear 
exchange should occur. This is desirable, but it is even 
more important that we ensure that no such exchange ever 
occurs. This means searching imaginatively for a new 
strategy for world security - for a strategy which contains 
inherent incentives for avoiding nuclear war. Perhaps 
deliberate efforts to translate some of our investment in nuclear 
weapons into joint economic adventures within each other's 
territory could eventually put self interest above, mutual 
fear as the stabilizing factor in super power relations. 

In the interim, our approach to strategic nuclear balance 

/ 

must be a positive one of searching for steps that will 
promote equilibrium and confidence, not just a search for ways 
to reduce force levels or minimize damage if we fail. In short, 
much as we may wish to adopt a force-cutting strategy, it may 


not be the safest way to the essential of nuclear equilibrium 
in a dynamic multi-polar world. 

Just as balance is necessary in nuclear weaponry, so it 
is in the^forces that we label as General Purpose Forces. 

We must rely on our principal allies. Western Europe and Japan 
tor more assistance in maintaining enough^warf ighting capability 
to deter aggression in their areas. It is, however, the U.S. 
military contribution to this common objective which provides 
linkage between our nuclear power and the threat 
of conventional or nuclear assault under which these nations 
live. Without that assurance, our allies would be subject 
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a capability for sustained warfare in Europe. Our declining 
defense budget simply does not permit us to do that in any 
event. The defense budget of $85 billion being considered 
by the Congress today is well below pre-Vietnam figures in 
purchasing power. In fact it is the lowest defense budget 
in real terms since FY 1951. /orjj looking back to the last 
pre-Vietnam defense budget in FY 64, it would take $87 billion 
in today's currency to match it; or $2 billion more than 
currently requested. In addition, there are two entirely 
new charges which eat into the defense budget today: 

• First, a promissory note in the form of 


military retirement benefits is coming 
due. This cost of past wars artificially 
makes today's defense budget about $5 billion 
higher than that of a decade ago, without 


adding a single rifleman to our current defenses. « 

• Second, ^33 year subsidy to the defense 

A 6 

budget in the form of the draft has been ' 
removed. I4^requiro c at least ^8 billion of— the YA 


removed . 


defense budget. 


=£ar~ this . 


Thus in comparable current real purchasing power< today ' s 
budget is about $15 billion or 17 percent below pre-Vietnam 
levels. - (In— terms of /real purchasing power) Brookings Institute 


estimates that the Soviet defense budget is up over 52% from 


1964 levels. i 
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Second',' an artificial" subsidy to the 

/ . / / 

defense budget in the form of^t"he draft 

/ / x / 

/“as been removed. This has' added about. 

. / / / 

$6 billion, to the defense budget X n FY 1974. 

Th!u s in comparable purchasing power J:6day ' s budget is 

ab^t $13 bill/on below that of a decide ago. 


Despite these reduced funds the U.S. still has an interest in 
providing military balance in relations with the Third World 
as well as in Europe and Japan. Hopefully this will 
induce abstension by the major powers and discourage 
adventurism on the part of those nations themselves, either 
of which could be dangerously destabilizing. Clearly the 

t 

Soviets are increasing their military activities in the 
Third World, by adventurous positioning of air and air 
defense forces, and by the increasing display of their 
growing naval forces. We need not try to match them meter by 
meter. But without a reasonable countervailing capability 
on our part, we can expect these Third World nations to 
succumb to military pressures. For example one might 
reasonably speculate as to whether or not Egyptian President 
Sadat would have been able to ask the Soviets to remove their 
"advisors" and combat forces from Egyptian territory if the 
United States 6th Fleet had hot been present in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Even though the U.S. is not a formal ally of 
our visible military force on the scene might well 
have been the latent potential support which permitted him 
to take the action he did. 
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In summary, our military force structure and employment 

practices must change to match ever changing circumstances . 

Pressure for change must be more than simply an obsession to 

cut forces and defense dollars. Our discussions here need 

to be on a positive note. First we must ask what we want to 

be capable of achieving through the maintenance of military 

forces. Next we must ask what is the minimum size force to 
fcAof't > n*f 

achieve this . j^he negative approach of what 
without could unwittingly upset the delicate balance of force 
which we have sought and which has made the current steps 



toward detente feasible. While we clearly must acknowledge the 
limits on our power and the scope of our national interests^ 

; 

-We have a responsibility not only to ourselves, but to others who 


aspire to freedom and human dignity^ "to 
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DRAFT REMARKS FOR PACEM IN TERRIS III 

The key thrust of this Convocation is how to obtain 
enduring peace - peace founded on rationale choice not 
on delicate balances of tertor. As Robert Hutchins said 
at Pacem in Terris II, peace through the medium of war 
is too dangerous a game to play in today's world, and 
peace through common fear is not much better. 

Unfortunately war and fear have dominated relations 
between nation states for longer than we care to recall. 
The issue before us in this era is whether there are 
adequate forces abroad to encourage manking to shake the 
old habit. As Pope John pointed out, we can recognize 
that everyone inside the world enclosure is potentially 
vulnerable to miscalculation in the war and fear equation; 
it is not just the lives of the warriors, the kings or 
even the combatant nations that are at stake. Will these 
factors allow rationality to rise above habit? 

Perhaps a good analogy is that of an individual 
attempting to drop the hard drug habit. How does he 
bring rationality to the fore? Not by sudden and total 
disanoval of his tools of hallucination. Rather by the 
physical process of attenuation of the drug habit. 

Equally important, there must be a mental process of 
awakening to the dangers of continuing on this course 
of appreciation of the sweetness of another course. 
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So, too, it seems to me, must be our prcess of weaning 
from the war - fear habit in the relations of nation - 
states. A drug addict who instantly forsakes his habit, 
is subject to delerium tremens (?) . He is neither 
physically or mentally prepared. So, too, a major nation 
that moved too precepately toward disarming could today 
induce international vibrations of the most alarming 
nature. The necessary concomitant physical steps, it 
seems to me, are the mutual agreements between nations 
to deemphasize armaments in their relations. The 
concomitant mental transformation must come from savouring 
the benefits of rational cooperation. 

I recognize that this argument or analogy could be 
interpreted as an attempt at excusing a go slow 'policy 
with respect to lessening our reliance on armaments as 
an operating force among nations. It need not be that 
if properly and conscientiously construed. That 
conscientiousness in finding the right attentuation of 
war machinery in an attempt at international decompression, 
must come from both sides - that is from those inclined 
to be cautious in not withdrawing too fast, and from 
those whose idealism and asperations are perhaps running 
gaster that the physical and mental readiness of the world 
community. I submit that with respect to the size and 
shape of the war machine of the United States , this means 
accenting a positive approach to what kind of military 
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we need and how we are to employ it. We have, in the 
emotional wake of Viet Nam, ample rehetoric (?) about what 
elements of our military forces we do not want. I have, 
for instance, read all of the published position papers 
of my former compatirot Gene La Roque's Center for Defense 
Information. I am distressed to find that while I know 
many things that he does not want our military to possess, 

I can not identify the shape of the military power which 
he would endorse our possessing. If our disucussions on 
the military power of the United States are going to be 
constructive and toward our goal of safe withdrawal from 
reliance on the war - fear syndrome, it is high time 
that we began talking of the positive role that we want 
our military forces to play in this process. Advocating 
simply less force is an irresponsible and negative 
approach to a world - sized problem that requires all 
of our positive contributions. 

I believe that there are three very useful contributions 
which United States military forces can make to the furthering 
of the peace habit. One is clearly the deterrence of 
strategic nuclear warfare. We simply cannot by lack of 
military preparedness or by lack of national resolve, tempt 
some other nuclear power to seek advantage by use of those 
weapons. In many ways we will be well advised to err on 
the cautious side here of too much rather than too little. 

The consequences of too little are too high. The 
consequences of too much are twofold. One is possible 
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impairment of international attitudes of cooperation. 
Unecessary expense, that need n>t be a serious problem 
unless it is allowed to impact on our other forces to 
the point where they are incapable of performing their 
contribution to movement towards peace. 

The primary mission of what are termed general 
purpose forces is also deterrence or perhaps better 
termed disuasion. This is primarily a matter of disuading 
others from starting armed conflicts, be they against us • 
or others. It is also a question of dissuading others 
from establishing destabilizing dominance in areas of the 
world. These functions of deterrence or discuasion are, 
of course, the classic resort to at least fear of war 
against which Robert Hutchins has inveighed. It is a 
necessary part of winding down to peace by rationality, 
but the critical point is that we recognize that this 
is our purpose and employ our military froces deliberately 
for it. This is different than holding the military in 
the wings until diplomacy fails or considering combat 
employment of military foree an extension of diplomacy 
by other means. The employment of military forces in 
peacetime must have a clear political purpose. What we 
buy as well as how we employ will be affected by this 
purpose. To be persuasive or disuasive, our military 
forces must be a credible to the nation to be dissuaded. 
For a sophisticated opponent this means matching him in 
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quality and quantity. For an inferior opponent, it means 
having forces that appear to be relevant to his situation. 
These requirements are quite different and need to be 
recognized separately. They must also be amployed in a 
menacing manner only deliberately in orchestration with 
other forms of pressure or suasion. In short, the 
careful political control of the deterrent use of 
military force is the essential distinction between 
the dangers of common fear and the benefits of common 
respect. Those who in effect advocate military castration 
because of the dangers of misapplication of military power, 
clearly distrust our political processes and would 
risk the vibrations of preemptory withdrawal from the 
world power structure and it actually exists. How 
much and how long military forces will be needed for 
disuasion will be a function of how rapidly the nations 
of the world progress toward cooperation for peace. A 
third use of our military forces should be to promote 
such cooperation. As anti thecal as this may sound, 
the opportunities for exploring cooperation through 
military organizations is multiplying today. Take a few 
examples:* How are we ever to control aircraft hrj ackings ? 
The cooperative efforts of Air Forces could possibly be 
brought to bear. Or even militarly punitive ventures 
reminiscent of our handling of the Barbay pirates, but 
today as multi-national undertakings. 
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o All the world is concerned with our hazarding 
the ecology. Much of this is multi-national in import; 
pollution of the oceans and from it coastlines; 
atmospheric pollution that crosses national boundaries 
with impunity. Detection and monitoring systems for 
these types of things are natural extnsions of military 
systems, and so, too, might be the policing function. 

o Protection and resuce of life at sea and 
in the air is another area where military systems have 
potential for cooperative action. 

o Meteorology, oceanology, and oceanography are 
areas where the exchange of data could benefit mankind, 
and all are related to military missions . 

The opportunities for using military organizations 
and systems to promote understanding of the benefits 
of multi-national coordinated actions are presently 
barely being tapped. 

Withdrawal from our entrenched habits of war and fear 
as primary constraining elements in the relations 
between nations has breat opportunity for success in 
today's environment. It will gake very practical 
physical and mental steps to bring it about. Lofty 
idealism and metaphysical appeals are not likely to 
suffice. We must tread a fine line with respect to 
the role of military forces in the process we all hope 
to bring about. That line is between obdurate persistence 
in old habits of employing military pressures and rushing 
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madily into new habits that will be more upsetting than 
beneficial. The military portion of this equation can 
only be properly written if we all together approach 
it from an affirmative point of view, seeking postive 
ways to tap a potential, not negative means of avoidind 
risks or evading the difficult issues of force size, 
shape, employment and control. It was a Roman who 
siad "If you want peace, be prepared for war" (check quote) 
The theme of this Convocation understandly questions 
that dictrum. Two thousand years of adherence to it, 
however, can not be swept away over night, but clearly 
the time is opportune to start a withdrawal. 
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A convocation to be held by the Center for the Study of 

Democratic Institutions, October 8-11, 1973» Washington, D. C. 

WORKING DRAFT, May 9, 1973 

Notes: 1. Those listed on the attached outline 

have been invited to participate. 

Those who have accepted are designated 
by asterisks. 

2. These sessions are timed on the 
assumption that formal speeches 
will not exceed forty minutes . 

Panel members will be expected 
to make five minute opening 
responses in rotation, with the 
remainder of the time available for 
free exchange. Wherever practicable 
principal speakers will be expected 
to participate in the panel 
discussions . 


3. The ballroom will be set up with 
tables at all sessions for the 
convenience of those making notes 
and to insure a tolerable density of 
about 1,000 in the invited audience. 

4. Lunch will be available in the ball- 
room, for each of the three days for 
those who buy tickets in advance. 


9. No dinner is presently scheduled. 

6. All sessions will be open to the 
press, and extensive television 
coverage is being arranged. 


Box ‘ 1068 , Sant 
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MONDAY EVENING, October 8 
8:00 to 11:00 

PRESIDING: Robert M. Hutchins 

I. the NEW GLOBAL SETTING 

(Opening session to be announced) 

II. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OP THE UNITED STATES 

A. The view of the Administration. 

Henry M. Kissinger 

B. A Congressional View 

*J. William Pulbright 


TUESDAY MORNING, October 9 
9:30 to 12:30 

PRESIDING: ^Norton Ginsburg 

III. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OP THE UNITED 
STATES (cont'd) 

A. An independent view. 

1. *Stanley Hoffman 

2. * x Zbigniew Brzezinski 

3. ^Richard Barnet 

(The opening addresses are intended 
to set forth the current range of* 
agreement and disagreement among those 
officially charged with responsibility 
for creation and execution of U.S. 
foreign policy. These addresses are 
intended to be representative of more 
detached views among the experts who 
operate in the academic/intellectual 
community. The central questions are: 

How are the national interests of the U.S. 
currently defined in terms of its inter- 
national relations? How are they threatened 
How can they be defended and advanced?) 

CRITIQUE 

' Panel Members: *Harvey Wheeler, George 

F. Will, ^Frances Fitzgerald, *Hans 
Morgenthau, Leslie Gelb 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. October 9 
2:00 to 5:00 


PRESIDING: *Fred Warner Neal 

IV. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (cont *d) 

A. Relations with Allies - 

*Paul Warnke 

B. Relations with Adversaries - 


C. Relations with 
Countries - 


CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Herschelle Challenor, 

*John Paton Davies, *Ronald Steel, 

*David Horowitz, *Morton Halperin, * Jerome 
Cohen 


TUESDAY EVENING, October 9, 1973 
8:00 to 10:00 

PRESIDING: Gen. M. B. Ridgway (USA, Ret.) 

V. THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND MILITARY POWER 

Clark Clifford 

(What kind of military establishment 
is required to maintain national 
security in the new global setting?) 

VI. DETERRENCE BY MEANS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 

^Herbert York 

(The limitations of arms control, the 
possibilities of disarmament, and, 
prospectively, possible new develop- 
ments in armament.) 


^Acceptances 


*Marshall Shulman 

i 

Less Developed 

Theodore M. Hesburgh 
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CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Albert Wohlstetter, 
■ x .Admi_ra.l— G-e-ne- -LaLEolblJT^e^^ er emy Stone , 
, Admiral Stansfleld Turn^r^ Gloria 
^ Emer son , . J//i l.liam Foster"^' 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, October 10 
9:30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING: *Lord Rltchie-Calder 


VII. THE EMERGENCE OP TRANSNATIONAL ISSUES 

A. The Scientific/Technological 

Challenge to Traditional 
Concepts of Sovereignty - ‘ 

*Alexander King 

B. The Necessity of Common or Shared 
Resources, including Science and 
Technology - 

*Gerard Piel 

p-DTmTrUTT? 

Panel Members: *Jonas Salk, *John 
Wilkinson, *George Brown, Harrison 
Brown, Louis Sohn, James Akins 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, October 10 
2:00 to 5:00 

PRESIDING: William M. Roth 

VIII: TRADE AND ECONOMIC COMPETITION 

Peter G. Petersen 

(The possible replacement of questions 
of security by economics as the 
primary factor in international 
relations; credits and currency; 
the multinational corporation.) 


*Acceptances 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
8:00 to 11:00 


^Acceptances 


IX . DEVELOPMENT 


Kenneth Thompson 

(Can we transfer resources and 
technology from developed to 
developing countries on terms 
acceptable to both?) 

CRITIQUE 

Panel Members : *Neil Jacoby, *Richard 
N. Cooper, *Frank Church, *Abe Rlbicoff, 
Walter Surrey 


October 10 


PRESIDING: *Bradford Morse 

X. THE IMPERATIVES OF INSTITUTION-BUILDING 

* Phi lip Jessup 

(The basic questions of sovereignty, 
nationalism, interdependence, and 
the role of law raised by sovereign 
nations . ) 

XI. THE UNITED NATIONS AND ALTERNATIVE 
FORMULATIONS 


*Richard Gardner 


(Charter revision and/or the 
of new regional or interest 
to deal with peace-keeping, 
increasing demands upon the 
agencies.) 


creation 
groupings 
and the 
specialized 


CRITIQUE 


Panel Members: ^Elisabeth Mann Borgese, 
*Richard Falk, *Pauline Frederick, 

*Charles Yost, *Sol Linowitz, ^George Bush 
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THURSDAY MORNING 
9:30 to 12:30 


* Acceptances 


October* 11 


PRESIDING: Earl Warren 

XII. THE REQUIREMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC FOREIGN 

POLICY 

A. Checks and Balances: Executive 
vs. Congress 

*Sam Ervin 

(Divided powers as stultification of 
policy-making vs. lack of account- 
ability as a force toward authoritar- 
ianism. ) 

B. Checks and Balances: The Partisan 
Role 

Barry Goldwater 
^Hubert Humphrey 
^George McGovern 
George Wallace 
Nelson Rockefeller 
"Eugene McCarthy 

(Political parties as the focus of 
interest-centered and ideological 
pressures on the allocation of 
priorities. Can politics stop at 
the water's edge? If possible , is 
bi-partisan foreign policy desirable? 

Are there proper limits to the adversary 
process in a political campaign?) 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, October 11 
2:00 to 5:00 

PRESIDING: *Harry S. Ashmore 

XII. THE REQUIREMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC 
FOREIGN POLICY (cont'd) 

C. Power, Self-Interest and 
Social Pretense - The 
Establishment and Foreign 
Policy . 

*J. Kenneth Galbraith 

D. The Relationship of Government and 
Media. 

* James C. Thomson 

(Secrecy, deception, and manipulation 
of public opinion. The First Amend- 
ment issue.) 

CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: *John Cogley, *David 
Halberstam, ^George Reedy , ^Alfred 
Balk, *Peter Lisagor, *Richard Holbrooke 

CONCLUSION: ^Robert M. Hutchins 

(Can a self governing people tolerate 
a close elitist foreign policy process? 
Can international relations be based on 
open convenants, openly arrived at? Is 
there a practical balance?) 


^Acceptances 
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Proposed PIT III Budget 


I. Participants Expenditures 

A. Honoraria and publication rights 

B. Travel 

C. Accomodations and Maintenance 


II. Arrangements 

A. Meeting facilities 

B. Office Exp. and rent 

C. Staff 

D. Travel 


III. 

A. Consultants and planning meetings 

B. Public relations and information 


IV. Supporting Services 

A. Transcription 

B. Secretarial (special) 

C. Duplication 

sub total 

Indirect Expenditures 15 % (overhead) 
Total 

V. Publication and Distribution 
Audiotape editing and production 

Grand Total 


$ 51 , 000 . 
13,350. 
12 , 000 . 
”76,350 


$ 76,350. 


2 , 000 . 

3,750. 

7 , 000 . 


3,500. 

$ 16 , 250 . 


16 , 250 . 


34,500. 

5,400. 

$ 39,900. 39,900. 



24,000. 
3,000. 
$ 27 , 000 . 


?7 nnn 
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NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 02840 


JUL 19/3 


MEMO TO RUSTY WILLIAMS 
CHARLIE PEASE 
BING WEST 

Will appreciate your help in preparing for the Convoca- 
tion Pacem in Terris III next October 8-11. it seems to me 
I need help' in four areas: 


Bibliographic data on the participants whom I do 
not know. On the enclosed copy of the program, I have 
put a check mark by those people. Would Charlie please 
pich this up and see what we can find. Don't make an 
extensive effort, but "Who's Who." Jim King, and others 
may help. 


Preparation of a three- to five-minute set of 
remarks that I am required to deliver and to submit in writ- 
ing by 1 October. My initial reaction is to build on the 
material from the London Economist ' s "Foreign Report" which 
rece ntly sent to Admiral Zumwalt with a copy to you; the 
theme being that the Soviets are going for detente now but with 
an intent to outbuild us militarily and technically so that 
they can gain the upper hand in perhaps a decade. We must 
be cautious that we not let this happen. At the same time, 
we must acknowledge that it is difficult to get off an ascend- 
ing spiral with each of us suspicious of the other's mili- 
buildup. On balance, we must move cautiously because 
the long-term implications are so serious, but must be flexi- 
ble. At the same time, we must take into account the per- 
ceptions others have of our relative military strength. 

Would Rusty take charge of this and Charlie and Bing help. 

I will also need some preparation for the panel 
discussion. This, I believe, could be largely knowing 
something of the positions the other panel members are 
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likely to take. Would Charlie do some research on the 
writings, etc. of the other panelists, except Albert 
Wohls tetter whom I know. Most specifically, i would like 
to have a good summary of the Gene La Rocque materials 
What nonsense is he peddling and what are the principle 
flaws m his arguments. I would like to furnish this to 

in cvrZn tte ** ^ advance also * Captain Swede Hansen 
m CHINFO promised me a summary of the La Rocque positions 

and the counterarguments. I have not received it. Would 
you phone him please. 

Finally, any particular views or material for the 
other panel discussions that might help me in either 
commenting from the floor, if allowed, or in discussions. 

When you have a chance to read the outline for the 
Convocation, please come in and let's talk about it. 

I think i will have to leave after the Wednesday 
evening session to attend another meeting in Chicago 

X 





STANSFIELD TURNER 


Copy to: 
003 
001 
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nteiV the Study of Democratic Institutions /The Fund for the Republic , 


July 23, 1973 


Vice-Admiral Stansfield Turner / * 

President ' / 

Naval War College /] \ 

Newport, Rhode Island 02840 / V 

Dear Admiral Turner: 

I enclose a virtually completed program for the Center 
°" NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR UNITED STATES FoillGN 

October 8 11 107 P the . SherAton-E amafeel , Washington, D.C., 

uctober 8-11, 1973- We regard the remarkable response from so 

many very busy people as heartening evidence of the timeliness 
and importance of this undertaking. eimess 

j ... . will recall from my original letter, we set a 

deadline of September 1 for advance texts of major addresses 
We will distribute appropriate texts to panelists as soon as " 
tney are available. Each panelist is asked to prepare a 

e » and lf Possible we 

■ould. like to have these in writing by Octobe r l. This will 
P r. lnsar ? th ® widest possible dissemination through the 

dat? t ad n iihh^ dCaSt f ed f a * Pr °vision will be made to accommo- 
date ad libbed remarks in published material, and our 4E0n 
fee covers these rights. *-^2 

m Your* appsa.pa.ncG is schGdulGC. £ov fch© ssssion on 

OF MASS L DESTRUCTI0N N beS LITARY t°A ER ^ DETERREN0E BY MEANS 
October °f STROCTIOW be gAhning at 8 p.m. on Tuesday evening, 

qu T |? e c o nv ocation opens with a reception and buffet at 
y h " Sheraton-Park on Monday evening, October 8, at 6*30 n m 

I°tenS e ot£ f COUrSe ’ ±nvlted > and I hope you will be abL^o* 

• ^? er se ® slons of th e convocation. The enclosed form 

will enable us to make the necessary arrangements. 

, x know y° u will make a significant contribution to our 
w xort to open up a constructive national dialogue on foreie-n 
icy, an I am looking forward to greeting you in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 

Trd / 




Robert M. Hutchins 
Chairman 
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for the Study of Democratic Institutions /The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 


Pacem in Terris III- 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR UNITED STATES*- FOREIGN POLICY 

' A convocation to be held by the 

Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 
October 8-11, 1973 
Washington, D.C. 


Notes : 


1. Those listed on the attached outline 
have accepted invitations to participate 
unless marked by (*), which indicates 
formal acceptance has not been received. 

2. These sessions are timed on the 
assumption that formal speeches ordinarily 
will not exceed forty minutes. Panel 
members will be expected to make three to 
five minute opening responses in rotation, 
with the remainder of the time available 
for free exchange. Principal speakers and 
session chairmen are expected to partici- 
pate in the panel discussions. 

3. All sessions will be open to the press, 
and extensive television coverage is being 
arranged. 
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MONDAY EVENING, October 8 
8:00 to 11:00 


PRESIDING: Robert M. Hutchins 

I. THE NEW GLOBAL SETTING 

(Opening session to be announced) 

II. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OP THE UNITED 
STATES 

A. The view of the Administration 

Henry A . Ki s singe? 

B. A Congressional View 

J . William Fulbright 


(The opening addresses are intended to 
set forth the current range of agreement 
and disagreement among those officially 
charged with responsibility for creation 
v and execution of U.S. foreign policy. ) 


TUESDAY MORNING, October 9 
9 :-30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING: Fred Warner Neal"" 

III. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (cont'd). 

A. An Independent View 

1. Stanley Hoffmann ^ 

2. Robert Tucker- 

3. Richard Barnet 

(These addresses are intended to be 
representative of more detached views 
among the experts who operate in the 
academic/intellectual community. The 
central questions are: How are the 
national interests of the U.S. ' 
currently defined in terms of its 
international relations? How are they 
threatened? How can they be defended 
and advanced?) 

Invitation under consideration 
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CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Frances FitzGerald, 
Leslie Gelb, Stanley_Karnow s , Hans 
Morgenthau, Harvey 5 " Wheeler ^"' George F. 
• ...Will'/ 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, October 9 
2:00 to 5:00 


PRESIDING: Norton Ginsburg •/ 

IV. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (cont’d) 

A. Relations with Allies 

Paul Warnke 

B. Relations i^ith Adversaries 

Marshall Shulman v ' / 

C. Relations with Less Developed 
Countries . 

Theodore M. Hesburgh 

D. The Special Case of Japan 

Edwin 0. Reischauer* 


CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Herschelle Challenor,^ 
Jerome Cohen'f John Paton Davies, 

Morton Halperin, David Horowitz,-"" 
Ronald Steel'" 


^Invitation under consideration 
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TUESDAY EVENING, October 9 19 7 S 

8:00 to 10:00 


PRESIDING: Stanley R. Resor" 

V . THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND MILITARY 
...POWER 

Clark Clifford 

(What kind of military establishment is 
required to maintain national security 
in the new global setting?) 

VI. DETERRENCE BY MEANS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 

Herbert York 

(Possible new developments in armaments, 
the limitations of arms control, and the 
possibilities of disarmament.) 


CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Gloria Emerson, William 
Foster/ Admiral Gene La Rocque, Jeremy 
Stone/ Admiral Stansfield Turner 
Albert Wohlstetter 3 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, October 10 
9:30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING: W. Michael Blumen.thal* Z 

VII: TRADE AND ECONOMIC COMPETITION 

Peter G. Petersen 

(The possible replacement of security 
by economics as the primary factor in 
international relations; credits and 
currency; the multinational corporation.) 


Invitation under consideration 
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VIII : DEVELOPMENT 


Kenneth Thompson 


(Can we transfer resources and technolo^v 
from developed to developing countries on 
terms acceptable to both?) 


CRITIQUE 


Panel Members: Prank Church, Richard N, 
Cooper, Neil Jacoby/ Abraham Ribicoff 
Walter Surrey^/ Paul SweezyX' 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, October 10 
2:00 to 5:00 . 


PRESIDING: Lord Ritchie-Calder x/ / 

IX. THE EMERGENCE OF TRANSNATIONAL ISSUES 

A. The Scientific/Technological 
Challenge to Traditional 
Concepts of Sovereignty 

' Alexander King 


B. 


The Necessity of Common or Shared 
Resources, including Science and 
Technology 

Gerard Piel 


CRITIQUE 


Panel Members : George Brown Jr / 
Harrison Brown*/ Seyon Brown*, Jonas 
Salk, Louis Sohn/John Wilkinson'' 


Invitation under consideration 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, October 10 
8:00 to 11:00 

PRESIDING: Bradford Morse'/ 

X. THE IMPERATIVES OP INSTITUTION-BUILDING 

Philip Jessup^ 

/ - 

(The basic questions of sovereignty, 
nationalism, interdependence, and the 
role of law. ) 

XI. THE UNITED NATIONS AND ALTERNATIVE 
FORMULATIONS 

Richard Gardner v/ 

(Charter revision and/or the creation 
of new regional or interest groupings 
to deal with peace-keeping, and the 
increasing demands upon the specialized 
agencies.) 


CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: .Elisabeth Mann Borgese/^ 
George Bush, Richard Falk/" Pauline , 
Frederick^ Sol Linowitz, Charles Yost'/ 


HURSDAY MORNING, October 11 
: 30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING: Rexford G. Tugwell 

XII. INTERNAL CHECKS AND BALANCES: 
EXECUTIVE vs. CONGRESS 

Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 

(Divided powers as stultification of 
policy-making vs. lack of account- 
ability as a force toward authori- 
tarianism. ) 
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PRESIDING: Harry S. Ashmore 

XIII. THE ROLE OP THE PARTISAN OPPOSITION 

Hubert Humphrey 
Eugene McCarthy 
George McGovern 
Edmund S. Muskie 
George Wallace 

(Political parties as the focus of 
interest-centered and ideological 
pressures on the allocation of 
priorities. Can politics stop at the 
water’s edge? If possible, is bi- 
partisan foreign policy desirable? 
What are the proper limits to the 
adversary process in a political 
campaign? ) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, October 11 
2:00 to 5:00 


PRESIDING: John Cogley 

XIV. THE REQUIREMENTS OP DEMOCRATIC 
FOREIGN POLICY 

A. The Establishment and Foreign 
Policy 

J. Kenneth Galbraith 

(Can a self governing people tolerate 
the concentrated power, self-interest 
and social pretense inherent in a 
closed elitist foreign policy process? ) 

B. The Relationship of Government and 
Media 

James C. Thomson 

(Secrecy, deception, and manipulation 
of public opinion. The First Amend- 
ment issue.) 
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CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Alfred Balk, Tom Cronin 
David Halberstam, Richard Holbrooke, 
Peter Lisagor, George -Reedy 


CONCLUSION: Robert M. Hutchins 
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PACEM (VERSION #1) 

1. York/Clif ford - identified fact 

utility military force evolving. 

2. Each approach problem of restructuring the size and 
employment of military forces by assuming major reductions 
possible. Appealing: 

• Saves $ 

• Appears to harmonize with detente. 

• Appeals idea existence of force is cause of tension 

3. York have us unilaterally or voluntarily give up much of 

our overkill. It is certainly appealing, espcially to by-standers — ■ 
humanitarians^'-'- 

4. Wouldn't it be more humanitarian worry about all mankind” - 
concentrate on preventing release of weapons rather mitigating 
effect. 

York's proposal might do opposite. 

1. Might give impression we had attacked root causes 
rather than side effects. 

2. Overkill represents insurance against technological 
ot tactical surprise — makes a superpower less 
trigger happy - may be small expense. 

5. Not to say can not reduce costs deterrence - must take more 
positive approach, especially than seeking a substitute for 
mutual assured destruction. 
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6. Similarly with non-strategic forces. Will an arbitrary cut to 
$69B move us in right direction? That, in real purchasing 

power term, would be about % of our pre-Vietnam Defense 

budgets, and when add in cost going from conscription to AVF, 
even less. 

7. Important quest ionihow reshape our military forces to preserve 
that strategic balance which makes detente possible? If either 
we or Soviets felt milTtarTly" exposed, detente evaporates 
overnight . 

8. Again not mean can not make changes. Balance is dynamic - 
must constantly adapt. 

1. Danger war in Europe decreased - function of 

our forces is to deny Soviets potential for coercing 
or "persuading those living under shadow increasing 
Soviet military might "from~undue readiness to accept 
adverse economic or political terms in order to 
placate the Soviets. 

2. in Third World function preserve a perceived balance 
of capability such that growing dependence imports 
raw materials and exports to pay for them not 
jeopardized . 

Arbitrary cuts in force capability not 
necessarily solution. 

2 
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Especially not from a base already shrunken 
from that which achieved the balance 'that 
generated detente. 

A Navy, for instance, that is % 

^'large in ships today as in ; 

in fact smaller than any time since 
193_. 

9. Simply cannot be cavalier about this by not recognizing what 
has and is happening to our military posture. 

Mr. Clifford knows we no longer have a capability for 
sustained war in Europe or for global intervention. 

10. Question is what minimum size and what shape of force will 
preserve the balance on which not only we, but entire free world 
depends? 

There are forces for detente on us and on the Soviets 
and Chinese - 

They~are _ dTf' ferent . Clearly Soviet sociological would not 
abandon strong military capability for domestic purposes; 
or Soviet concepts of sphere of influence forsake power 
to hold satellites in line and China in check* 

Soviet thinking on Third World relations is increasingly 
willing to bring military force to bear as in Egypt and 

3 
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Syria and in the expanding operations of 
an expanding Fleet. 

If our old mission was to be prepared to fight if necessary - 
and our new mission is to carry out deterrence as is surely necessary 
no guarantee that just arbitrarily reducing the force posture 
that was prepared to fight will serendipitiously turn out to 
tailor our forces for deterrence. 

We can not just stand pat, either. We must look positively 
at the mechanisms of conventional as well as strategic deterrence 
and develop a new posture because of what it can do for us, 
not what it can not do. 


4 
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NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 02840 

81 jul m 


MEMO TO 001 

Check and see whether I can stay for the Thursday 
morning session or not, and if so change it. 


STANSFIELD TURNER 
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NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 

PRESIDENT 02840 


3l JUL 19/3 



MEMO TO RUSTY WILLIAMS 
CHARLIE PEASE 
BING WEST 

Will appreciate your help in preparing for the Convoca- 
tion Pacem in Terris III next October 8-11. It seems to me 
I need help in four areas: 

Bibliographic data on the participants whom I do 
not know. On the enclosed copy of the program, I have 
put a check mark by those people. Would Charlie please 
pick this up and see what we can find. Don't make an 
extensive effort, but "Who's Who." Jim King, and others 
may help. 


Preparation of a three- to five-minute set of 
remarks that I am required to deliver and to submit in writ- 
ing by 1 October. My initial reaction is to build on the 
material from the London Economist ' s "Foreign Report" which 
I recently sent to Admiral Zumwalt with a copy to you; the 
theme being that the Soviets are going for detente now but with 
an intent to outbuild us militarily and technically so that 
they can gain the upper hand in perhaps a decade. We must 
be cautious that we not let this happen. At the same time, 
we must acknowledge that it is difficult to get off an ascend- 
ing spiral with each of us suspicious of the other's mili- 
tary buildup. On balance, we must move cautiously because 
the long-term implications are so serious, but must be flexi- 
ble. At the same time, we must take into account the per- 
ceptions others have of our relative military strength. 

Would Rusty take charge of this and Charlie and Bing help. 

I will also need some preparation for the panel 
discussion. This, I believe, could be largely knowing 
something of the positions the other panel members are 
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likely to take. Would Charlie do some research on the 
writings, etc. of the other panelists, except Albert 
Wohlstetter whom I know. Most specifically, I would like 
to have a good summary of the Gene La Rocgue materials . 
What nonsense is he peddling and what are the principle 
flaws in his arguments. I would like to furnish this to 
Albert Wohlstetter in advance also. Captain Swede Hansen 
in CHINFO promised me a summary of the La Rocque positions 
and the counterarguments. I have not received it. Would 
you phone him please . 

Finally, any particular views or material for the 
other panel discussions that might help me in either 
commenting from the floor, if allowed, or in discussions. 

When you have a chance to read the outline for the 
Convocation, please come in and let's talk about it. 

I think I will have to leave after the Wednesday 
evening session to attend another meeting in Chicago. 



STANSFIELD TURNER 


Copy to : 
003 
001 
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PACEM (Version #3) 9/19 

^ r * York and Mr. Clifford have clearly identified the 
fact that the usefulness of military force and the situa- 
tions in which they; are appropriate are quite different today 
than a decade ago. There are many complex reasons for 
this trend. Some factors such as the achievement of 
nuclear balance by the Soviets, are almost certainly 
permanent. Others such as the Current mutuality of in- 
terest in detente for domestic purposes may change .tomorrow. 

The key ingredient of today's detente, though, is 
the military balance that exists. Neither we nor the Soviets 
could afford detente if we felt vulnerable to military 
pressure or conquest. The primary role of our military 
forces today is to preserve that strategic balance so that 
can flourish. That does not necessarily mean 
preserving the precise size and shape of today's forces. 
Rather, it requires continuous adaptation of our force 
structure and its employment to meet the changing demands 
of that balance. 

Our principal purpose must be to achieve equilibrium of 
strategic nuclear forces. SALT II had a dampening effect, 
on the strategic arms competition. However the Soviets 
an< 3 the United States have not yet reached the state of 
trust and confidence necessary to achieve a final balance. 
Where and when equilibrium will be achieved is uncertain. 
Surely there is already substantial overkill capacity on 
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both sides, as Dr. York points out. Overkill or over- 
insurance may be necessary until such time as mutual 
trust is established by all parties concerned with nuclear 
arms. While I share Dr. York's concern over the effects of 
collateral damage and fallout it seems to me that our primary 
concern should be to ensure that no exchange ever occurs. 

If overkill contributes to mutual security as perceived 
by both sides, it is a risk we must live with at least 
for the immediate future, much as we may deplore the 
necessity of doing so. 

The ultimate answer must be a new strategy for world 
security which contains inherent incentives for avoiding 
nuclear war. Those incentives must be strong enough to 
convince all parties to abandon nuclear weapons. Perhaps 
deliberate efforts to translate investment in nuclear 

weapons into joint economic adventures within each other's 
territory could eventually put self interest above fear 
as the stabili zing factor in super power relations. This 
is a long term phenomenon which must await a passing of the 

surge in nationalism which has characterized the past World 
War II era. 

In the interim until the millennium is realized the 
predominant criterion for reshaping our military forces ; 
must be the necessity for preserving the strategic balance 
(both real and perceived) which makes detente possible. Our 
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approach to the problem should be a positive one with 
equilibrium the goal. The result, hopefully will be a 
smaller and less costly force, but its composition may 
be somewhat different from what we have today. It may 
require additional investment expenditure to attain . In 
short much as we may wish to adopt a force cutting strategy 
it may be incompatible with the requirements to achieve 
and sustain a nuclear equilibrium in a dynamic multi-polar 
world. If either the U.S. or the Soviets felt militarily 
exposed detente would evaporate overnight. 

Just as balance is necessary in nuclear weaponry so 
it is in general purpose forces. We may rely on our allies, 
Western Europe and Japan, for assistance in maintaining 
an actual warfighting capability. It is however the U.S. 
contribution which provides the cement to our alliance 
system. Until such time as new security arrangements are 
made, our contribution must remain credible. The fact 
is that we are not maintaining the capability for sustained 
warfare in Europe. Our declining budget does not permit us 
that luxury. The current Defense budget being considered 
by the Congress is well below pre-Vietnam figures in constant 
dollars. In dollars of constant (FY 1973) buying power. 
National Defense outlays are below what they were in FY 
1964. In fact President;': Nixon 1 s FY 1973 National Defense 
Budget is the lowest in real terms since FY 1951. We must 
realize that there are three fundamental factors which tend 
to inflate the defense budget in terms of current budget 
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expenditures, but which have no effect on the actual defense 
we are purchasing. These are: 

• A promisory note in the form of retirement 
benefits is coming due which is a cost of 
past wars to the: tune of over $5 B in FY 1974. 

• An artificial subsidy to the defense 
budget in the form of the draft has been 

removed which will cost the Defense budget 
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$ . B in FY 1974 . 


We WPW&SOQIQS : £J A 

relations with the Third World that will induce abstension 
of major powers and discourage adventurism on the part of 
those nations themselves. Clearly the Soviets are increasing 
their military activities in the Third World, by adventurous 
positioning of forces, and by the increasing display of 
their growing naval forces. We need not match meter by meter. 
But without a reasonable countervailing capability on our 
part, we can expect these Third World nations to succumb to 
military pressures.. For example one might reasonably 
speculate as to whether or not Egyptian President Sadat 
would have been able to ask the Soviets to remove their 
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advisors" from Egyptian territory if the United States 
6th Fleet were not present in the Mediterranean Sea. Even 
though the U.S. is not a staunch ally of Egypt our diplomatic 
declarations of interest in the independence of Third 
World nations, coupled with our visible military force on 
the scene might well have been the latent potential support 
which permitted him to take the action he did. 

In summary, our military force structure and employment 
practices must change under these new circumstances as 
previously mentioned by Mr. Clifford. The motivating 
pressure to achieve this must not be an obsession to simply 
cut forces and defense dollars for this will only upset 
the delicate balance of force which we have long sought to 
achieve. Ra ther, our prime purpose should be to examine 

continuously what minimum size and shape military force will 
best preserve that balance on which not only we but the 
entire free world depends. 



5 
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V- 3 3 i /' Study of Democratic Institutions /The Fund for the Republic, Inc 


Program participants for the convocati 
United States Foreign Policy are reque 
sections of this form and return it to 
envelope . 


on on New Opportunites for 
sted.to fill out appropriate 
the Center in -tide enclosed 

*• **a«rw. 


ALL SESSIONS WILL BE AT THE SHERATON-PABK .HOTEL, 
OCTOBER 8-11. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 


For All Program Participants : 

— I Csti«) (will not) attend the reception and buffet 6:30 p.m 
Monday, October 8, 1973. * 5 

My spouse (vyAfcif) (will not) accompany me. I expect to brino- 
( ) guests. 1 ° 


rsserve tickets ior attendance at the following regular 
sessions oi L.he convocation. If more than one, indicate number 
desired. 


Monday, October 8 


Opening session, 8 

p.m* 

(a.) 


Tuesday, October 9 

* 



Morning, 9:30 a.m. 
Afternoon, 2 p.m. 

( 2 . ) 
(2) 

Luncheon, 1 p.m. 
Evening, 8 p.m-. 

( 2.) 

( Vi 

Wednesday, October 10 




Morning, 9 : 30 a.m. 
Afternoon, 2 p.m. 

( "M 
(QJ 

Luncheon, 1 p.m. 
Evening, 8 p.m. 

( V 
( ^ 

Thursday, October 11 




Morning, 9=30 a.m. 
Afternoon, 2 p.m. 

( 2-) 

( 2_) 

Luncneon, 1 p.m. 

( ”2} — 


For Out-of-Town Program Participants : 

E3 


Please make hotel reservations (single) (double) at 
Sheraton-Park Hotel for arrival on 

/'/t/g-S 


and departure on 


// ^cr 


LJ 


(hotel ) Hake ^ ° Wn housins arrangements and can be reached at 


or (phone number) 


p^J : t be made for fchose staying at the Sheraton- 

7 Dllls u P°n departure^. Travel and other expenses 

^he Convocation office at the 


may fa < 


Sherat on-Park 


suomitted for reimbursement at 


Barbara. 


submitted later by mail to the Center in Santa 


Derails on arrangements may be obtained in Washina-to” 
If" Snaran Ar> nan, Center, 12th Floor, 1156 15th Street N w 

c Ap proved F<?r 1 -Weie ) ars e 2092/9J/1 QA€IA-Rbl>8G60^53RaQ33Q01 60001 -9 




mi: : 9310 J 


re t *MOKg:fii0S\ 


IT .i .-j 
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July 23, 1973 


Vice-Admiral Stansfield Turner 
President 
Naval War College 
Newport, Rhode Island 02840 

Dear Admiral Turner : 

I enclose a virtually completed program for the Center 
convocation on NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
POLICY to be held at the Shera ton-Park. .Hotel , Washington, D.C., 
October 8-11, 1973. We regard the remarkable response from so 
many very busy people as heartening evidence of the timeliness 
and importance of this undertaking. 

As you will recall from my original letter, we set a 
deadline of September 1 for advance texts of major addresses. 

We will distribute appropriate texts to panelists as soon as 
they are available. Each panelist is asked to prepare a 
three to five, minute opening response, and if possible, _we 
would like to have these in writin g by October . X . This will 
help insure the widest possible* dissemination through the 
print and broadcast media. Provision will be made to accommo- 
date ad libbed remarks in published material, and our $50 Q 
fee covers these rights. 

Your appearance is scheduled for the session on THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST AND MILITARY POWER and DETERRENCE BY MEANS 
OF MASS DESTRUCTION beginning at 8 p.m. on Tuesday evening, 
October 9 . ' 



The convocation opens with a reception and buffet at 
the Sheraton-Park on Monday evening, October 8, at 6:30 p‘..m. 

You are, of course, invited, and I hope you will be able to 
attend other sessions of the convocation. The enclosed form 
will enable us to make the necessary arrangements. 

I know you will make a significant contribution to our 
effort to open up a constructive national dialogue on foreign 
policy, and I am looking forward to greeting you in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 

floosu<, 

Robert M. Hutchins 
Chairman 


Box 4068, Sa> 
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TO CONSIDER 
' NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 
OCTOBER 8 - 1 1 , 1973 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


September 7, 1973 


Vice-Admiral Stansfield Turner 

President 

Naval War College 

Newport, Rhode Island 02840 

Convocation Committee: 

HAROLD WILLENS, Chairman; 

Center Director; 

Chairman , 

Businessmen' s Educational Fund 


( Committee in formation ) 

Perhaps your form arrived but could not be identified 
as being yours. In any event, could I ask you to fill 
out and return the enclosed as soon as possible, so that 
arrangements can be made for your hotel requirements? 

(If this request does not reach you before October 1, 
please send your reply to me c/o The Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 20005.) 

Thank you very much. 



Dear Admiral Turner: 

According to our records, we have not yet received 
information concerning your arrival and departure times 
for the Pacem in Terris III convocation at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., October 8 through 11. 
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GO L0; for the Study ofDemoc 


ratio Institutions / The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 


For Out-of-Town Program Participants : 

. Please make hotel reservations (single) (dpiifc’iS) at the Sheraton- 

yQ Park Hotel for 3 nights, arriving on Q 

and departing on /1-O.cJr 

/ . I vd.ll make ny own housing arrangements and can be reached at 
' (hotel ) or (phone number) 


For All Program Participants: 


Please reserve tickets for attendance at the following sessions of the 
convocation. If more than one, indicate number desired. 


Monday evening, October 8, 1973 

Buffet reception: tickets 

(s' Plenargb^essio n: tickets 


Tuesday, October 9, 1973 

Morning session: X? t ickets 

Luncheon : t ickets 

Afternoon sessio n Q t ickets 
Evening session tickets 


Wednesday, October 10, 1973 

Morning session : t ickets 

Luncheon : gL tickets 

Afternoon session Q. t ickets 
Evening sessio n -ft t ickets 

Thursday, October 11, 1973 

Morning session: tX. t ickets 

Luncheon : Ql, tickets 

Afternoon sessio n 2^ t ickets 


Vice-Admiral Stansfield Turns 
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Dear Sandy, 


A.r 


■-, r^it was a pleasant surprise to- meet, you in the airport 1 

last week. .•• I 'at thrilled yon plan to be with us for another ^ r / 
military-Bediaicwnferehce-, Although we* re stJLll in the early 
planning stage#.- it* looks- like we * 11 have a bigger and better: 
turnout than: last year.:/ v *>;•/_’.-•-• . V'" : 

I* nr also looking forward to participating in Pacera in > 
Terris III in New York this fall- Thanks for placing my name 
in the hat. I thought you might like to see ay reply to Dr. - 
Hutchins* letter of invitation- As a participant in our first 
media conference, perhaps you could give it a boost with. Dr. 
Hutchins- We’d very much like to have him as the rapporteur. 

In answer to your question about o th e r military officers 
who youfcaight like to invite to the October conference,, I would 
suggest Brigadier General Bob Gard whose address ist- Brigadier. 
General Robert G. Gard, G.S. Army, Director, Human Resources 
Development, Department of the Array, Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel, Washington, D.C. 20310 


:*?t 


r 


A candidate from the Air Force who I would endorse equally? 
would be: Major General Leslie W. Bray, Jr. , D.S. Air Porce, 
Director of Doctrine, Concepts and Objectives, DCS^P SO 4D10 83, 
Pentagon, Washington, - D.C. • 20301 . <•'- - . 




A reaj.xy thought provoking Navax off icer whc Just retired 
a few months ago who would add a great deal iss - Vice Admiral * 
John; ^.I«e^;PSar(Ret£^;^Apt^/T04^Mdg^ : ;i,.^Pti«=Brifetax»y‘il^-^ ' v -" 
5 108 Brittany* Drive Soujj|bj& St* • Petersburg,; 


.'.-m 


Plorida 337151fpi 


/ ?■ • .--AFs.-if’ti”' 


Hr. Sander Vanocur J 

The Center* for the Study*-' :;". 

of Democratic Institutions* 
12th Floor 

115* 15th Street, N.Wiv-W 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


ai,' '*4 ipr *~ r ■ • 

-■&•»«, % .*7 *■ ~ ‘ * » ;’- T . ■' 

.. ^ . 

- •* .v.v ‘ ; .-.V v . "~ 
, r / *.??;> : ;.v 

■ STASSFIB1B- TURNER ~ “ "-R' 

Vice Adttiralw W$3* n& *r: ■ , 


► Written by CDR White (003:eh) 


nip 

, -^VTgaa 


'■■^sgs 


•'. Agada^- I^loofe f orward to . seeing you in October and ^Novembervv^. . 
With very best?wishea,6l am * •*: 

•/ Sincerelyvi: 




* 


■ * 

T t- : '§?$-? 
- 


19 June 73 beet 01.. 02, -022, Profs- 


’ ’Vsr%! 


Delaney, Bunting>.r 0 0 3A 




Hnclosure : j 
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NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 

02840 

6//V/-73 

MEMORANDUM FOR 003 

While walking down the corridors of National Airport on 
Wednesday I saw Sandy Vanocur. I hailed him down. He asked 
me if I had received an invitation to Robert Hut chin's confer- 
ence next October. I said I had and had accepted. I asked if 
he had prompted the invitation, and he said he had. I thanked 
him. He asked if there were other military people whom I 
thought would do well at that conference, I suggested BGEN Bob 
Gard. 

* ;V 

I then mentioned that I had just written him a letter 
inviting him to our second Military-Media Conference. When I 
told him the date he said that he would accept. 


"&■ 



OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Let's drop him a note and tell him that I am delighted that 
he can come, enclose a copy of the letter. to Hutchins and 
gently urge him to encourage Hutchins to accept. 



^2 

STANSFIELD TURNER 
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Dear Dr. Hutchin 3 # 

My thanks for your letter of Hay 9th and the invitaMn™ 
to serve as a panelist in “Paceis in Terri s ttt- 
tunities for United States Foreign Police. " I would PP ° r ~ 

o? P So?o£? IX °bK r S ty t0 3oin the evening 

OUD3i ° n3 Shoula be tre^r.dou 5 iy"5tL^i?iSf a SJ°chiueng?ig: 

the Naval Xr SSfcn ^erXsX/^f *° U tC “=» *° 

Media: Mutual Responsibility i«~» V * h& ^ ilitar ^ and the 
two- da v nrogm aTSlf t A general outline of the 
a copv“of las- war's nrSr^ tenure on the College and 
Fe 5>nna j , ^ £ 3 P^ogra*. • are enclosed for vour review 

r.e i«ope the interchange between the media on t-he 

ana onr students and faculty on the XhX 
understanding -f, and a r**s:Lr* eJZ ' . Wx j- X proraofcQ ar * 

ticca of both professions ~ ‘ Paa 1 ?f rations and P^ac- 
and candid flow of ideas i s ^!«,?? pe f i3nca indicates a free 
meat. 3 is p ° 3sible in academic environ- 

want X°££ XrXlulXlXXe “Uitary-Mdi. ^ievolence, we 
of the araed forces) aware ’* OB Wlbl ba f oture leaders 

iuTL d L a gar 

3* Se?? 3 rSpe«!^piSfIIiSl? tlVe "* intelligent Suasion 

, , conference will convene * * 

wrtn opening 3tater.er.ta bv nedia rsDrsaani-fli*^ n et 2 p. in. 
involved in the E ilitarv-ie3ia“e[«fSSJS?S » 1 ? SUes 

produced by the speeches will then be diseased 'in^oSSl 
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discussion made up of other media guests and will include 
free interchange with the audience. Following the opening 
plenary session we will breakup into seminar groups each of 
about 10-12 students with two madia representatives serving 
as moderators to continue the discussions in “greater depth. 
The format will be duplicated in morning and afternoon 
segments on Friday concluding with your wrap-up speech and 
my final comments. 

I am aware of your keen interest in the freedom of the 
press and of the immense importance you place on information 
flowing creditably and freely to the American public. I have 
read of your efforts in this regard dating back to 1947 when 
you headed a Commission on the Freedom of the Press. Your 
wide professional knowledge of and personal involvement in 
the general area of press freedom would certainly serve as 
the appropriate anchor to put our conference in perspective. 

We can offer an honorarium of $500, plus expenses. 

I’m sure you will agree that good relations between the 
military and the media are vital to our country. Our confer- 
ence aims at eroding the misunderstanding that exists between 
the two professions and at reestablishing a firm footing 
characterised by mutual respect. We would be deeply lionored 
if you could arrange to be with us in November and help us 
work toward that important goal. 

With very best wishes, I. am 

Sincerely , 


STANSFIELD TUSKER 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy 


Dr. Robert M. Hutchins 
Chairman, The Center for the 

Study of Democratic Institutions/ 
The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 

P.0. Box 4068 

Santa Barbara, California 93102 
Enclosures 


Written by: CDR White, PAO (003:eh) 1 June 73 . 

bcc: 01, 02, 022, RADM Thompson, Profs. Delaney, Bunting, GQ3A 
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MEMO TO 003 

Attached is some material on a meeting I am going to 
attend in Washington in October. Note first that it is 
going to be both published and televised. * Note secondly 
that one of the, last speakers (p.m. of October 11) is 
Jaces C. Thomson. We have invited him and the Nieman 
Fellows, which he administers at Harvard, to attend our 
media conference. Jim came down and spoke to us on Asia 
last spring at the War College. You might keep him in 
mind if we need somebody as a panelist or speaker in the 
area that he’s talking about in Washington, "The Relation- 
ship of Government and Media." Obviously, he could give 
practically the same speach. 


STANSFIELD TURNER 
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SCHEDULE: WASHINGTON (8-11 OCT) 


Monday/ 8 OCT 

1003 - Dep Prov, A1 774 
1159 - Arr DC 


1330 - Dep D.C. Pied 934 

1407 - Arr Charlottesville 

1630 - Dep Chari Pied 935 

1707 - Arr D.C. Met by CNO Driver 

1800 - 2000 Reception (P in T III) 

2000-2300 I Opening Session 

Session II The National Interests of the U.S. 
Presiding: Robert M. Hutchins 


Tuesday, 9 OCT 

0930 - 1230 - Session III 

The National Interests of the U.S. 
Presiding: Morris L. Levinson 

1300 - 1400 - Luncheon 

1400 - 1700 - Session IV 

The National Interests of the U.S. 


*2000 - 2230 - Session V The National Interest and Military Power 
Session VI Deterrence through the Threat of 
Mutual Assured Destruction 
Presiding: James H. Douglas 

* Member of Critiquing panel 


Wednesday, 10 OCT 


0930 - 1230 - Session VII: Trade & Economic Competition 
Session VIII: Development 
Presiding: Charles H. Dyson 


1300 - 1400 - Luncheon 


1345 

1415 - 1700 


The Special Case of Japan 
Presiding: Seniel Ostrow 

Session IX: The Emergence of Transnational Issues 
Presiding: Edward Lamb 
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Wednesday, 10 OCT 

2000 - 223- - Session X: The Imperatives of Institution- 
Building 

Session XI: The U.N. and Alternative Formulations 
Presiding: Frances McAllister 

Thursday, 11 OCT 

0930 - 1230 - Session XII: The Requirements of Democratic 
Foreign Policy 
Presiding: J.R. Parten 


1130 

1230 

1400 

1430 


- Pick up by CNO driver 

- Lunch with Under Secretary Middendorf 

- To Airport by CNO driver 

- Dep DC Amer 481 
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PACEM (Version #3) 9/19 


Dr. York and Mr. Clifford have clearly identified the 
fact that the usefulness of military force and the situa- 
tions in which they appropriate are quite different today 
than a decade ago. There are many complex reasons for 
this trend. Some factors such as the achievement of 
nuclear balance by the Soviets, are almost certainly 
permanent. Others such as the "Current mutuality of in- 
terest in detente for domestic purposes may change .tomorrow. 

The key ingredient of today's detente, though, is 
the military balance that exists. Neither we nor the Soviets 
could afford detente if we felt vulnerable to military 
pressure or conquest. The primary role of our military 
forces today is to preserve that strategic balance so that 
detente can flourish. That does not necessarily mean 
preserving the precise size and shape of today's forces. 
Rather, it requires continuous adaptation of our force 
structure and its employment to meet the changing demands 
of that balance. 

Our principal purpose must be to achieve equilibrium of 
strategic nuclear forces. SALT II had a dampening effect, 
on the strategic arms competition. However the Soviets 
and the United States have not yet reached the state of 
trust and confidence necessary to achieve a final balance. 
Where and when equilibrium will be achieved is uncertain. 
Surely there is already substantial overkill capacity on 
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both sides, as Dr. York points out. Overkill or over- 
insurance may be necessary until such time as mutual 
trust is established by all parties concerned with nuclear 
arms. While I share Dr. York's concern over the effects of 
collateral damage and fallout it seems to me that^ our primary 
concern should be to ensure that no exchange ever occurs . 

If overkill contributes to mutual security as perceived 
by both sides, it is a risk we must live with at least 
for the immediate future, much as we may deplore the 
necessity of doing so. 

The ultimate answer must be a new strategy for world 
security which contains inherent incentives for avoiding 
nuclear war. Those incentives must be strong enough to 
convince all parties to abandon nuclear weapons. Perhaps 
deliberate efforts to translate investment in nuclear 
weapons into join economic adventures within each other's 
territory could eventually put self interest above fear 
as the stabilizing factor in super power relations. This 
is a long term phenomena which must await a passing of the 
surge in nationalism which has characterized the past World 
War II era. 

In the interim until the millennium is realized the 
predominant criteria for reshaping our military forces 
must be the necessity for preserving the strategic balance 
(both real and perceived) which makes detente possible. Our 

J 
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approach to the problem should be a positive one with 
equilibrium the goal. The result, hopefully will be a 
smaller and less costly force, but its composition may 
be somewhat different from what we have today. It may 
require additional investment expenditure to attain. In 
short much as we may wish to adopt a force cutting strategy 
it may be incompatible with the requirements to achieve 
and sustain a nuclear equilibrium in a dynamic multi-polar 
world. If either the U.S. or the Soviets felt militarily 
exposed detente would evaporate overnight. 

Just as balance is necessary in nuclear weaponry so 
it is in general purpose forces. We may rely on our allies. 
Western Europe and Japan, for assistance in maintaining 
an actual warfighting capability. It is however the U.S. 
contribution which provides the cement:to our alliance 
system. Until such time as new security arrangements are 
made, our contribution must remain credible. The fact 
is that we are not maintaining the capability for sustained 
warfare in Europe. Our declining budget does not permit us 
that luxury. The current Defense budget being considered 
by the Congress is well below pre-Vietnam figures in constant 
dollars, in dollars of constant (FY 1973) buying power. 
National Defense outlays are below what they were m FY 
19 64. In fact President Nixon 1 s FY 1973 National Defense 
Budget is the lowest in real terms since FY 1951. We must 
realize that there are three fundamental factors which tend 
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expenditures , but which have no effect on the actual defense 
we are purchasing. These are: 

• A promisory note in the form of retirement 
benefits is conning due which is a cost of 
past wars to the tun of over $5 B in FY. 1974. 

m An artificial subsidy to the defense 

budget in the form of the draft has been 
removed which will cost the Defense budget, 

$ B in FY 1974 . 

• The Defense Department suffers from the same 
general inflation which affects us all. This 
has been over 34 percent since 1964. This 
amounts to $ B in FY 1974. 

We also have an obligation to provide a balance in 
relations with the Third World that will induce abstension 
of major powers and discourage adventurism on the part of 
those nations themselves. Clearly the Soviets are increasing 
their military activities in the Third World, by adventurous 
positioning of forces, and by the increasing display of 
their growing naval forces. We need not match meter by meter. 
But without a reasonable countervailing capability on our 
part, we can expect these Third World nations to succumb to 
military pressures.. For -example one might reasonably 
speculate as to whether or not Egyptian President Sadat 
would have been able to ask the Soviets to remove their 
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"advisors" from Egyptian territory if the United States 
6th Fleet were not present in the Mediterranean Sea. Even 
though the U.S. is not a staunch ally of Egypt our diplomatic 
declarations of interest in the independence of Third 
World nations, coupled with our visible military ♦force on 
the scene might well have been the latent potential support 
which permitted him to take the action he did. 

In summary, our military force structure and employment 
practices must change under these new circumstances as 
previously mentioned by Mr. Clifford. The motivating 
pressure to achieve this must not be an obsession to simply 
cut forces and defense dollars for this will only upset 
the delicate balance of force which we have long sought to 
achieve. Rather, our prime purpose should be to continuously 
examine what minimum size and shape military force will 
best preserve that balance on which not only we but the 
entire free world depends. 


5 
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Albert Wohlstetter 

10/3/73 

ALTERNATIVES TO MSS DESTRUCTION AS DETERRENT — COMMENTS ON THE ADDRESSES 

OF PROF. YORK & MR. CLIFFORD 

My comments focus mainly on Prof. York's praiseworthy effort to make some- 
what more sane what he himself has characterized as an essentially mad 
strategic doctrine: deterring attack by threatening the mass destruction of 
civilian population. However, in considering whether alternative forms of 
deterrence imply a strategic arms spiral, I shall question the received notions 

reflected by Mr. Clifford as well as Prof. York — as to the nature and 

actual history of strategic arms interactions. 

1. The received strategic doctrine in the foreign policy establishment 
today calls not only for keeping civilians defenseless on both sides, but for 
deliberately aiming whatever strategic forces are available exclusively to kill 
adversary civilian^; for avoiding military targets; and for shunning as much 

as possible any development of discriminateness, of an ability to destroy 
military targets without destroying civilians in mass. 

2. Despite ambiguities, this doctrine of "Mutual Assured Destruction" 
(for which Donald Brennan proposed the acronym "MAD") has never been officially 
accepted by either the Soviet or the American government as the policy for 
actually using their strategic forces. Nor do the forces of either side con- 
form to such a policy. The Soviet Union, for example, continues to spend 
roughly as much on defense of their civilians as the United States spends 

in total on strategic offense and defense. And official statements on both 
sides have made clear that — — whatever the capabilities for reciprocal mass 
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destruction in the event of a nuclear war, the governments would use 

their forces against a variety of military targets. Moreover, as Prof. 

York has himself pointed out, accuracies (and, therefore, the ability to 
reduce unintended destruction) have improved dramatically and are likely 
to continue improving on both sides. 

3. Systems analysts gave currency to the ghastly and most un- 

assuring — phrase "mutual assured destruction". They stressed that it 
was an accounting device measuring how the forces could be used rather than 
a policy for their actual use in the event of war. The relevance and mean- 
ing of such a macabre accounting device are then dubious. And indeed there 
is plenty wrong with both the doctrines and the forces of the present super- 
powers. However, in my view, a responsible policy would move further away 
from rather than towards the targeting of civilians. 

The diverse critics of Mutual Assured Destruction range from the 
respected Princeton theologian and long-term student of ethics and war, 

Paul Ramsey, to the current director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Dr. Fred Ikle, and to Dr. Michael May, who, like Prof. York, formerly 
directed the Lawrence Livermore Radiation Laboratory. Prof. York accepts 

one of their most powerful objections J namely even if MAD were a persuasive 

deterrent to a thoroughly rational decision maker, such rationality is hardly 
universal. Even if no one "deliberately takes the responsibility for the 
appalling destruction and sorrow that war would bring in its train, " as the 
Encyclical Pacem in Terris said, "the conflagration may be set off by some 
uncontrollable and unexpected chance". In that event, to execute the doctrine 
would mean an unprecedented mass slaughter of unoffending civilians. Prof. 
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York therefore proposes to limit the damage that would be done in such a 
case, by altering not the aiming points but the size of the force aimed, 
and leaving essentially the "MIRVed" missile forces Poseidon and Minute 
Man III. For these remaining missiles, he would limit the yield of each 
warhead, if I understand him, to 12-§- kilotons. I presume he would welcome, 
if not insist on, cutting the Soviet force to the same total of small 
warheads • 

I want to stress my complete sympathy with any attempts to modify so 
harsh a doctrine, though I do not hold this doctrine and never have. In 
any case, I favor reducing the weight of explosives that can be launched 
by strategic forces. I would like to see each side with the same total, 
and that much lower than the present U.S. total. 

However, one must ask of Prof. York’s reduced force first if it 

is deliberately aimed at killing civilians will the reduction in fact 

significantly limit the slaughter? And second, would aiming such a reduced 
force at military targets provide a useful deterrent and yet destroy fewer 
bystanders? 

As for the first question, even if the 12-§- KT limit were monitorable, 
the successful launching of 3/4 of Minute Man III and less than half the 
Poseidon — when aimed solely to kill Russian civilians — would promptly 
destroy nearly 100 million. The delayed effects from fallout would be small 
only in comparison with this enormous prompt slaughter. In short, simply re- 
ducing the force will not accomplish Prof .York's goal. Even more drastic cuts in 
the strategic force to a size that still remains reasonably secure against attack in 
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the face of uncertainties or unmonitorable increases <. . will 

not make it small enough to keep slaughter less than catastrophic — so 
long as the force is aimed exclusively at defenseless population centers. 

A war will in any case be terrible. But if deterrence fails, the 
alternative to aiming at civilians is to aim at military targets, to limit 
these targets in number, to choose them in part for their geographical 
separation from civilian population centers so as to keep the destruction 
of civilians as low as one can, to select weapons and yields and accuracies 
with that purpose in mind, and specifically to reduce fallout by using 
weapons with lower fission fractions, to avoid surface bursts;* and, (as 
Jeremy Stone's comment reminds us) to maintain command and control of nuclear 
weapons throughout the conflict, to avoid destroying adversary command centers 
and to try to bring the war to an end as rapidly as one can with as much as 
possible left intact of civil society. 

This suggests an answer to the second question raised by Prof. York's 
proposal. There are tens of thousands of possible military targets just as 
there are at least equal numbers of villages and farms containing civilians 
that could be attacked. But there is no legitimate military need to attack 
every single military target, (not to say every civilian target). The force 
that Dr. York proposes, given the accuracies that he himself has predicted, 

*In fact, surface bursts in such military attacks are a doubly bad idea: they 
not only increase the unintended harm done by fallout; they also reduce the 
intended harm to military structures, both hard and soft, from blast over- 
pressure, (the most predictable weapons effect, and therefore the one most 
likely to be counted on by a conservative military planner) . 
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could destroy any of several selected military systems ‘either long range 

or "general purpose" forces and their means of support. The loss of any of 
several such massive and costly systems for example, along tensely dis- 

puted borders — would be felt as an enormous disaster by? the political- 
military leaders, leaving them and the nation "naked to enemies". Why 
wouldn't the prospect of such a loss be an excellent deterrent? Must we 
aim to kill non-combatants? I have said that I favor cutting the force to 
an agreed lower total, though I might specify the cuts differently from Prof. 
York. For reducing mass destruction of civilians, however, the force cut 
is not the essential; it is how the force would be aimed and used . 

Prof. York fears that if we aim at anything other than population 

centers, this would mean more and larger weapons and so more unintended 

than 

damage to civilians^ could be done deliberately by his smaller force. On 
the face of it, given the concentration of populations and their vulnerability 
to even a few weapons, this seems implausible. With the accuracies Prof. 

York and others expect, fewer and smaller weapons than in the present forces 
(which may be agreed to under SALT II ) would do very well for attacking 
military targets. Moreover, we should think most soberly about using a 
hypothetical increase in weapons to justify so cruel a targetting policy. 

For one thing, numbers are limited by agreement. Further, claims have been 
repeated for years, without evidence, that there has been a spiralling in- 
crease in strategic budgets, in megatonnage, or in the area that could be 
destroyed by strategic weapons, and that this spiral would be worsened 

unless civilians became the exclusive targets. These claims are simply 

l 
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inconsistent with the actual U.S. history. The United States has always 

aimed at military targets and this has not meant an exponential increase in 
destructive power in the past, nor need it in the future. 

In constant dollars, strategic budgets in the mid-1950s were 2'1- 
times what they are now. Strategic defense vehicles, (which current arms 
race theory supposes to be particularly destabilising) peaked at 7 times 
what they are now,. Offense vehicles have been roughly constant, (as Mr. 
Clifford and Prof. York observe). Moreover, contrary to stereotype, not 
only has strategic megatonnage declined drastically, but the area that could 
be destroyed by the many smaller warheads has been declining for many years 
and in 1972 was the same as in 1956 .* 

We may reach agreements on still lower strategic budgets, but can we 
justify aiming at civilians simply because they are easy and cheap to kill, 
because, so to speak, non-combatant populations come in the large economy 
size? 

7. We should question not only the familiar arguments about budget 

instabilities, but also the argument that strategic forces aimed exclusively 

at civilians can provide a stable deterrent ("even one bomb on one city" etc.), 

while a force aimed at military targets cannot. To deter one needs to possess 

not only a capability to destroy something important to an adversary , but 

also an ability to convince him that the capability would actually be used 

in response to the action one wants to deter. However, if the action to be 

deterred left our own civil society essentially intact as it would most 

*What is in the jargon called "equivalent megatons" a measure in between 

(and somewhat less crude than) counting warheads of disparate size and counting 
megatons . 
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obviously if an adversary made a nuclear attack on an ally in Europe or 

on Japan would our promise to respond be convincing if the response 

would destroy not only his civilians but also our own? One of the many 
problems with Mutual Assured Destruction when used as a threat is that the 
destruction would be mutual- and therefore quite unassured. 

On the other hand, a policy of attacking military targets that minimizes 
unintended civilian fatalities would offer incentives for an adversary to 
reciprocate by attacking military targets and therefore would be neither 
mass homicide nor suicide. In any case military attacks even with the pro- 
posed reduced force could scarcely remove the possibility of the urban destruction, 
to which proponents of Mutual Assured Destruction cling. With Prof, York's 
force of Minute Man III and Poseidon (assuming 10 reentry vehicles per Poseidon, 
rather than 14), there would be 6200 RVs on each side. No one could dream of 
destroying 6199/ for whatever that is worth, the possibility of one bomb on 
one city would always remain. But a responsible deterrent calls for a less 
reckless and less suicidal response. 

One final point concerns detente. The process of constructing common 
interests and warranted mutual trust among sovereign nations with a long 
history of divergence is likely to be long and painful. The Pacem in Terris 
Encyclical had something to say about the disabilities of threats and fear 
as a way of moving men towards common goals. In the long run, mutual threats 
to kill innocent populations seem a poor way of building a community of 
interest between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
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Center R>r Defense Information 

PACEM IN TERRIS III 
STATEMENT 
OF 

REAR ADMIRAL GENE LA ROCQUE, USN (RET.) 

BECAUSE I FIND MYSELF SO STRONGLY IN AGREEMENT WITH 
THE ANALYSIS OF BOTH SECRETARY CLIFFORD AND DR. YORK, I 
WOULD LIKE TO CONFINE MYSELF TO ADDING TO THEIR CASE. 

ANYONE PRIVY TO THE DATA ON THE SOVIET MILITARY OVER 
THE PAST TWENTY YEARS CAN SEE CERTAIN TRENDS. 

FIRST, THE UNITED STATES HAS BEEN AHEAD IN EVERY 
MAJOR OFFENSIVE WEAPON SYSTEM SINCE WORLD WAR II. 
CONSISTENTLY, IN MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS SUCH AS THE ATOMIC 
BOMB, THE HYDROGEN BOMB, ICBM'S, THE MISSILE SUBMARINE, 

THE NUCLEAR SUBMARINE, AND THE MULTI-WEAPON MIRV CAPABILITY, 
THE UNITED STATES HAS BEEN YEARS AHEAD OF THE SOVIETS. 

THIS TREND IS NO LESS TRUE IN CONVENTIONAL FORCES THAN 
STRATEGIC. THE WARSAW PACT WAS CREATED AFTER WE SET UP NATO. 
AFTER WE HAD RINGED THE SOVIET UNION WITH LAND-BASED MISSILES 
IN EUROPE. THE SOVIETS ARE ONLY NOW, AFTER THIRTY YEARS OF 
AMERICAN DOMINANCE OF THE SEAS, BUILDING IWO SMALL AIRCRAFT 
CARRIERS. 
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FOR THIRTY YEARS THE UNITED STATES HAD BEEN THE 
OVERWHELMINGLY DOMINANT MILITARY FORCE IN THE WORLD. 

OUR STRENGTH SO FAR OUTRAN THE SOVIET CAPABILITY 

THAT THEY WERE FORCED TO TRY AND CATCH UP. FOR EXAMPLE, 

IN 1971 THE U. S. HAD 4,700 STRATEGIC NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
TO ATTACK RUSSIA, AND THE SOVIETS HAD 2,100. TODAY WE 
HAVE 7,100 STRATEGIC NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND THE SOVIETS 

ONLY 2,300. 

OVER THE PAST FEW YEARS AMERICANS HAVE HEARD WARNINGS 
OF MISSILE GAPS, BOMBER GAPS, SOVIET DIVISIONS IN EUROPE 
AND OTHERS. THESE STATEMENTS WERE LARGELY DESIGNED TO 
CREATE A SENSE OF FEAR IN THE U. S. THE STRONGEST NATION 
IN THE WORLD — STRONGER THAN ALL THE REST OF THE WORLD 
TOGETHER-HAS BEEN BROUGHT TO FEAR ADVERSARIES WHICH MERIT 

LITTLE FEAR. 

THE SIMPLE FACT IS WE AMERICANS HAVE BEEN CHASING OUR 
OWN TAIL IN THE ARMS RACE DURING THE LAST THIRTY YEARS. WE 
HAVE BEEN TOLD OVER AND OVER THAT BUYING ONE MORE WEAPON, 

OR BACKING ONE MORE FORCE WOULD MAKE US SECURE. 

BUT, NOW THE TIME HAS COME TO TELL IT LIKE IT IS. THE 

truth as any general or any admiral in the pentagon knows, 
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IN A NUCLEAR WAR WITH THE SOVIET UNION THERE IS NO DEFENSE. 

THERE IS NO SYSTEM FOR ANY AMOUNT OF MONEY WHICH WILL 
DEFEND THE UNITED STATES AGAINST MISSILE ATTACK. THE AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT, THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT, THE AMERICAN MILITARY, THE 
SOVIET MILITARY ALL RECOGNIZE THIS FACT. THEY HAVE, AS A 
MATTER OF FACT, MADE THIS MUTUAL WEAKNESS THE DECLARED NATIONAL 

POLICY OF BOTH NATIONS AT THE SALT TALKS. 

IN MOSCOW BOTH SIDES IN THE COLD WAR ACCEPTED THEIR MUTUAL 
MILITARY VULNERABILITY. THEY SIGNED AWAY THE DEFENSE OF THEIR 
PEOPU2 WITH A STRICT LIMITATION ON ANTI- BALLISTIC MISSILES IN 
A PERMANENT TREATY. AND THEY DID THIS OUT OF RECOGNITION OF 
THE HARD MILITARY FACTS OF LIFE— NOT THE GOODNESS OF THEIR 
HEARTS o NO DOUBT PRESIDENT NIXON SPOKE FOR PREMIER BREZHNEV, 
AND ALL THE ASSEMBLED MILITARY FROM BOTH SIDES, WHEN HE SAID 
HE WISHED MORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE THAT HE COULD PROVIDE FOR THE 
defense of the people of the u. s. against STRATEGIC MISSILES. 
BUT HE CANDIDLY ADMITTED HE COULD NOT. THAT HE SIGNED, THAT 
THEY ALL SIGNED, WAS A RARE TRIUMPH OF REASON OVER WISHFUL 

THINKING AND WASTEFUL SPENDING. 

THE SOVIETS HAVEN'T CAUGHT UP WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

THEY DON'T HAVE TO. THERE ARE NO WINNERS IN NUCLEAR WAR. 
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THEY have an inferior force, much less expensive, but they 

HAVE ENOUGH. SO DOES FRANCE. SO DOES ENGLAND. SOON CHINA 

WILL HAVE ENOUGH. PERPHAPS JAPAN THEN, AND LATER GERMANY 

YET, AMERICANS GO ON SEEKING STRATEGIC SECURITY. WISH- 
FULLY, HOPEFULLY, WE BUY POSEIDON, TRIDENT, THE B-l, SAM-D 
AND THE REST... STOCKPILING $50 BILLION IN WHAT WE HAVE COME 

TO CALL BARGAINING CHIPS. AGAINST WHOM? 

THE SOVIETS HAVE NOTHING LIKE TRIDENT, THEIR BOMBERS ARE 

TWENTY YEARS OLD AND FOURFOLD FEWER THAN OURS. 

IS IT WORTH OUR DEVELOPING A $13 BILLION TRIDENT NUCLEAR 

SUBMARINE AS A BARGAINING CHIP? 

IS IT WORTH OUR BUILDING AN $11 BILLION B-l BOMBER WHEN 
TOE SOVIETS COME TO THE BARGAINING TABLE WITH 140 OLD BOMBERS? 

IS IT WORTH WRECKING OUR BALANCE OF PAYMENTS TO SPEND 
$17 BILLION FOR KEEPING FORCES IN EUROPE ON THE CHANCE THAT 
THEY MIGHT FIGHT A COVENTIONAL WAR AGAINST THE SOVIETS? IS 
A CONVENTIONAL WAR IN EUROPE WITH THE SOVIET UNION EVEN A 
REMOTE POSSIBILITY? MUCH LESS A $17 BILLION ANNUAL PROBABILITY? 

ONE FINAL CAUTION.. .BEWARE OF ARMS CONTROL. BEWARE OF 
THOSE WHO SAY WE SHOULD NEGOTIATE ON EVERY MILITARY ISSUE AND 
EVERY MILITARY FORCE. WE HAVE A LONG WAY TO GO IN STABILIZING 
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OUR OWN FORCES, BEFORE THE SOVIETS ARE EVEN IN THE SAME 
BALL GAME. IN THESE AREAS OF OVERWHELMING AMERICAN 
DOMINANCE WE CAN TAKE THE INITIATIVE UNILATERALLY WITH 
NO RISK TO OURSELVES. IF WE HAD ONLY ONE-HALF THE 
STRATEGIC NUCLEAR WEAPONS WE HAVE TODAY, WE WOULD HAVE 
FAR MORE THAN NEEDED TO DETER AN ATTACK AND RETALIATE IF 
NECESSARY. 

INSTEAD OF CHASING OURSELVES ROUND AND ROUND IN THE 
ARMS RACE WHY DON’T WE PLAY THE WAITING GAME OURSELVES. 
SLOWDOWN, HANGBACK, AND SEE WHAT THE SOVIETS DO. THEY 
HAVE SAVED A LOT OF MONEY BY LETTING US DO THE LEADING 
FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


II i| ii - ff - 
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Pacem in Terris III 

Comments by William C. Foster 

In view of the time limitation, I will confine my comments 
to Dr. Herbert York's statement. 

Dr. York has made two important main points: First, deter- 
rence through the threat of mutually assured destruction is a 
terrible and uncivilized strategy, and high priority must be 
given to developing something better. It is unworthy of civilized 
mankind to have to deal in such threats of massive destruction. 

The plain fact is that no President of the United States and 
no leader of the U.S.S.R. could bring himself to launch such an 
attack. As quoted by Dr. York, McGeorge Bundy strongly supported 
that view. This view ignored the additional fact that in the event 
of an actual nuclear exchange there would be millions of casualities 
outside of the countries of the two main adversaries, making the 
possible nuclear exchange even more inhumane. 

Dr. York's second point sets forth the insane potential 
magnitude of "overkill" in our nuclear weapons, and also in those 
of the Soviet Union. Certainly most experts agree that these 
excesses exist. 

Dr. York also outlines the background of how and why we 
arrived at where we are in strategic weapons and states sound 
reasons why, with the passage of time and with the changes that 
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have taken place in the political situation, we should now begin 
to reduce both inventories and the threat. There are less burden- 
some and wiser ways to maintain stability. It is true that for 
sometime now the M.A.D. concept (appropriate acronym) has led to 
at least temporary stability. However, the only answer in the end 
is to alter attitudes and realize the crucial fact that we dwell 
on one space craft not two; that damage to the craft would be 
universal, not only a national calamity. 

Dr. York later introduces a suggestion for reducing these 
over-large inventories of nuclear weapons so as to make possible 
an eventual elimination of dependence on the strategy of mutual 
assured destruction. It is true, that even with his recommended 
reduction, both sides would still have the capability of reacting 
to any world strife by the threat of destruction at a lower level, 
but at least it might be confined to the cities of the two adver- 
saries, eliminating much of the threat to the rest of mankind. 

In other words, start by mutually destroying or removing some 
of the older, powerful, but less efficient devices. He is hopeful 
that this might work, but United States' attempts back in 1964 to 
do something of this sort by matching destruction of U.S. B-47's 
and Soviet TU-16's, ran into stubborn resistence. There seems to 
be a universal tendency to hang on to weapons that may have out- 
lived broad usefulness. 
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In view of that, I venture another suggestion which might 
either supplant or supplement Dr. York's idea and over time could 
have a major effect. It is obvious that to be certain that weapons 
in inventory are ready and effective, there must be continuous 
proof testing. This testing of delivery vehicles is done in the 
atmosphere and is readily detectable by national means on the 
other side. 

Also, the development of new devices depends on a multitude 
of tests. My suggestion is that we negotiate a mutual agreement 
limiting all atmospheric tests to a modest number. This would 
have two effects. First, gradually, weapons in inventory would 
become less dependable; and, second, the ability to deploy new 
devices would be restricted. I would strengthen the restrictive 
effect of these proof tests by a comprehensive test ban on nuclear 
explosions underground. Our capability to detect such tests from 
a distance and to distinguish them from earthquakes has, by the 
massive expenditure of funds and scientific effort, gradually 
improved over the years so that the risk of an adversary making 
tests of significant value without detection is minimal. 

Dr. York says that after thirty years not one single nuclear 
weapon has been destroyed or even moved as a result of an agree- 
ment to do so. That could lead, he states, to a feeling of utter 
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hopelessness or to a renewed determination to accomplish something 
at long last. Certainly the time is ripe for the latter. SALT, 
if vigorously pressed by our leaders, can make progress in this 
direction. 

Our new Secretary of State has in the past been deeply engaged 
in the nuclear field, including SALT. With continued interest and 
new authority, he can by vigorous participation give new momentum 
to United States' efforts. 

Dr. York's method and my own, plus SALT, are all we can perhap 
attempt for the time being, and would be something but not the 
final answer. That answer, as everyone knows, is to focus the 
great technology and resources of the world on undertakings that 
are vastly more beneficial to the march of man than preparing for 
his destruction. 

After many years of grappling with the problem, of countless 
hours in negotiations, and in preparation for negotiations, it 
seems clear that the answer is not in the hands of men, but in 
their hearts. But given what we are given, Dr. York is right; 
let us do what we can. 
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By Murrey Marder* u 

Washington Post Stall Writer* .. 

The Nixon administration ^ 
was charged by a cross-section r 
of intellectual critics yester- 1 
day with pursuing a foreign y 
policy that: is studded with £ 
contradictions. ' ‘ j • 

Improved U.S. - relations p 
with the Soviet Union and 3 
China were widely praised in 
the second day of a national r 
seminar, “Pacenor in Terris,” i 
sponsored by The Center for i 
the Study of Democratic Insti- j 
tutions. But the - administra- \ 
tion was overwhelmingly criti- \ 
cizedin the’ forum for* lack of 
a coherent strategy to match , 
its “declaratory policy ” as for- ; 
mer Defense Secretary Clark ! 
Clifford described it. 

While there have been 
“profound changes in the in^ 
ter national setting,” Clifford 
said. last, night, “if we turn, 
from declaratory policy to the 
hard facts of [defense] budgets - 
and forces, we find incredibly 
little change.” 

“We are . being- asked to 
spend more? not less” on 
“overblown military forces 
and hardware”/ 1 . : unnecessary 
for national security at a time 
of acute challengeto the cred- 
ibility of the government and 
the national economy, Clifford 
said. ' ' • 

This only illustrates,, said 
Richard Barnet;, ' * co-director 
of the Institute^ for-* Policy ; 
Studies, “that national secu- 
rity is a sufficiently slippery 
concept” in- the hands, of pol- 
icy makers Jto he manipulated 
at wilL ' 

“Most of the changes' in 
U.S.-Soviet relations”!, said 
Barnet, “took place in Wash- 


ington, not Moscow.” He said, ti 
“The ‘mellowing process’ p 
which was supposed to be the c 
result of ~ surrounding the 
j mightiest land masses in the 0 
world., with nuclear, rockets s 
has, -much like ‘peace with j] 
honor* in Vietnam; been sim* 
ply stipulated.” , r . i 

Threats Redefined - c 

In tact; - said Barnet, “The 1 
military might- .of the Soviet s 

Union has never been greater; 1 

What has happened is that the 1 
foreign military threats have 1 
been redefined to a managea- 
bleleveL” , -/.ycv.-v*- \ 

The conference, attended ; 
yesterday by about 1,500 per- 
sons, is looked on by its hope- 
ful sponsors as the opening of 

a national dialogue to stimu- 
late a new consensus on for- 
’ eign policy- in the aftermath of 
the divisive Indochina war. 

■ But even that premise was 
J challenged by some partici- 
J pants on grounds .that U.S. 

7 money continues American: in- 
volvement in that war. - , 

■ With its* own society and 
. moral "standards in disarray, 

\ said: Prof; Hans J. Morgenthau 
1 of : the- Gity "University of. New 
[ York; “Today America offers 
I the world not- something to 
j emulate ,butto avoid.” : - ■ 

American policy “is- riddled 
d with- internal tensions and 
r contradictions,” said - Prof. 
7 Stanley Hoffniahniof Harvard 
University.^ ^ • - 

7 .-“The great art of the admin- 
1- istration” under the • Nixon 
d Doctrine, he said, “has been in 
making many believe- that we 
n hade transformed;'- or were 
d transforming,: the :‘U.S. world 
i- -system* into a .pluralistic,. mul- 


tipolar, ‘stable structure of f: 
peace.’ In reality, we have n 
only changed .the method of . 
operation and control, of that v 
system” through “a policy of * 
indirect primacy.” * s 

For real transformation of s 
U.S. policy- from a pattern of 
over-commitment abroad, said 
, Hoffmann, . “we will have to ^ 
see ourselves again as one € 
player among v many, rather t 
. than as a specially annointed ^ 
missionary or teacher . . ^ 
In a forum on national de- ( 
fense policy last night, Her- i 
bert York, former science ad- . 
viser to Presidents Eisen- ■ 
| hower and Kennedy and De- - 
I fense Department director of • 
; research and engineering, said 
’ the nation’s highest priority 
: should be to^“get rid , of* the 
’ nuclear strategy ' of mutual as- 
j sured destruction as soon as 
. possible. 

. ‘Terrible Strategy”' 

“It is a terrible' strategy ,” 
said York, because: “If for any 
1 political or psychological or 
, technical v reason - deterrence 
i should fail, the physical; bio- 
y logical and /social conse- 
s quences . [of ‘ nuclear . war] 

3 would be completely out of. 
•• line with: any reasonable view 
i of the national objectives of 
d the U.S.A. or the Soviet? Un- 
l ion.” ' 

d ' Besides killing most- of the 
urban population of both na- 
l- tions and “well over one-half 
n of the town and country popu- 
n lations/* said York, a full nu- 
e clear exchange could result in 
e perhaps ‘TO million casualties 
d from cancer and leukemia in 
1- countries, situated well away 


from, the two main protago^ 
nists.” - ' ' ’■ & 


. York said this is because the 
weapons we rely on. for deter- 
rence are “from 10 to 100 
times as murderous and* de- 
structive” as they need be to 
satisfy that purpose. 

In negotiations > with the So- 
viet Union,. ■ said • York, the 
United States should start by 
eliminating nuclear weapons 
that deliver the most' mega- 
tons of destruction. He pro- 
posed that the .United States 
eliminate its long-range bom- 
bers and its 54 Titan missiles,, 
and the Soviet Union.- elimi- 
nate its “300 very large SS-9 
missiles plus a relatively small 
intercontinental bomber force*” 
with replacements barred: l 

In addition,. York said that! 
the United States should elim- l 
; inate one-half of its Minute- , 

1 man missiles that arenotber j 
ing converted into 
III weapons, and also^dlimf- 
► nate the 10 of its 4M Polaris f 
r submarines not scheduled To? p 
. be converted to- carry Posei-; 

» don missiles, in - exchange : for 
1 matching: Soviet offsets; V- • 
Even- cutting -this \ much 
} “overkill capacity,” said York, 
f, would ■ little ^reduce the nu~ 

7 clear war threat to urban pop^ '■ 
t illations, but .would considera- 
te bly decrease casualties in ru- ; 

ral areas and small towns: ’■* 1 
e In an argument familiar to 
i- nuclear specialists, Prof: T Al- ; 
f bert Wohlstetter of the Uni- 
L- versity of Chicago, a consult- 
i- ant to government agencies, 
n countered that the essential 
s factor -in reducing mass de- 
n structioh of civilians is not the 
y [size of the force- cut; but. “howf. 


the force would be aimed and 
used.” - 

; “The United States has al- 
ways aimed at military tar- 
gets,” said Wohlstetter, and a 
policy of “attacking military 
targets that minimizes unin- 
tended civilian casualties 
would offer incentives for an 
adversary to reciprocate,” lim- 
iting civilian casualties.. 

York and other critics con- 
tend there is no way to assure 
that an adversary will follow 
such a pattern of targeting. 
‘New Strategy* 

Vice Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, president of the Naval 
war College and former direc- 
tor of fh<=» Navy's Systems 

Analysis Division, agreed that 
"we must search for a new 
strategy for world security 


j which contains inherant incen- 
t fives for . avoiding. - ■ nuclear 
war.” 

• But today, Turner said, what 
is called “overkill or overinsu- 
rance may be the only practi- 
cal substitute for mutual trust 
and. cnniidence. If it relaxes 
fingers on the triggers of nu- 
clear holocaust, it may not be 
all bad.”. . 

Paul Warnke, former assist- 
ant secretary of defense, said 
earlier that “perhaps the tal- 
ent most needed in foreign 
policy for the ' decade ahead 
will.be that of making friends 
j out: of former enemies without 
•'losing those present allies 
| whose continued friendship is 
jof .key importance to our na- 
tional interests.” This, he said, 


. . - .. -vr- i- , . ■ ; '•** ' W 

Tias been the Nixon adminis- ing “the barbaric throttling- of ft 
tration’s -greatest failing. ' the creative life of its intellect 

Debate continued in the con- tuals*v and: artists/ he said, 
ference ye sterday^on whether apply -such protests '/ 

to demand better, treatment ot . .... 

dissidents- and potential emi- “even-handedly;” to .aU*n»r#;/ 
grants in the-Soviet Union as ttons TOtherwsse, ’.said- Shal-- ■ 
l condition for trade with the ™ n - ‘ the motivation for these . •, 
TTnitori States protests is suspect, and ; our.^:.^ 

Prof. Marshall Shulman of moral commitment is cloud^v 
Columbia University agreed ed - 

with the Nixon administration Panelist John Paton Davies-;^/ 
that first priority in official former U.S. diplomat, how- ^ 
U.S. policy should be placed ever, expressed the, more popf^- 
on “reducing the danger of.nu- ular view in the conference,./ 
clear war,” and that “public He said/.TWe have; in effect^:: 
and frontal demands- upon the- made a deal with the Krem-^^ 
Soviet Union in regard to do- lin” by which it profits from; ^ 
mestic affairs.”. • should- be detente,. and it is “little” 
avoided. • . v A . . ask ’that a it should, “stop* afy /'!/ 
Individuals and groups pro- fronting^ the~ civilized world ^ 
I testing ‘The repugnent aspects with savage abuse" of ita most |, ; 

! of the Soviet system/ includ- worthy subjects. . , ; 
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Dr. York has presented a most interesting argument in his 
paper. Briefly summarized it says: (1) Deterrence by mutual 
destruction is bad and we should search for ways and means of 
getting out of it, but (despite 25 years of search), (2) we have 
not found anything better, so let us accept it for the short run, 
however (3) let us reduce the number of weapons we maintain to- 
ward this purpose. We will not reduce deterrence but will reduce 
the overkill--and presumably the kill of innocent bystanders in 
other countries. I shall review and comment on each of these 
three points and make some suggestions of my own as to the future. 


Dr. York makes the case that strategic deterrence is bad. 

He admits that there has been no invasion o fVe stern Europe, but 
also points out that this does not prove that nuclear deterrence 
has worked. Of course. Dr. York's argument is correct. However, 
one should not disregard the fact that this argument applies to 
any form of deterrence- -we never know when deterrence works. We 
only know when it fails. The only thing that can be said with 
certainty is that there has been no war in Europe since 1945, 
that is about 28 years. From 1870 to 1914 there was a period of 
44 years and from 1918 to 1939 a period of 21 years where war was 
absent from the European scene. These are meager data on which 
to base a serious discussion of the effectiveness of nuclear 
weapons for deterrence. 


A question, however, is worth asking: Did we see signs of 
the forthcoming events between 1870 and 1914, between 1918 and 
1938? And do we see any signs of such events now? It is also 
interesting to speculate for a second and to ask what would have 
been the course of history if there had not been an agreement out- 
lawing poisoned gas? Could it be that World War II would have 
been deterred? It is difficult on this basis to decide whether 
the strategy of nuclear deterrence has been or is an undesirable 
one . 


Dr. York's opposition to strategic deterrence would seem to 
stem more from the magnitude of the consequences of failure--and 
the fact that third parties may be penalized without actual involve- 
ment, than from any particularly abhorrent aspect of deterrence 
itself. That is Dr. York seems to accept the need for some means 
of achieving what strategic deterrence seeks to achieve. He, how- 
ever, appears to accept as a fact that nuclear deterrence is the 
only form of deterrence available today. I am not convinced that 
this is absolutely true. We have agreed not to maintain other 
forms of deterrence such as chemical and biological warfare options, 
very large, and obviously expensive, general purpose forces and 
probably, other less realistic forms of deterrence. Should one re- 
ex apine.t hes ^^ forms and A .comi^ajg. them to nuclear deterrence? I do 
not (V believe that we sKould periodically reexamine our premises and 
our assumptions. 
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As a result of this acceptance. Dr. York states, "We must 
find some better form of international relationship than the cur- 
rent dependency of a strategy of mutual assured destruction. smcL 
Barring anything radically different to propose in lieu of the 
s trategy . of ^ mutual as suredflide struct ion, he suggests that by getting 
Progressively rid of o^ s olw :Mga p ftn<i , either by mutual agreement” 
or by unilateral act, pverki# !^ and the fa llout dang er to third 

P arties cou 14— h g — r&d . UC .fcd-~anB ' *a general sense a# the s itTua t"i"o n ~ w ill 
have improved. 

Even the most ardent opponent of disarmament would have to 
agree with the risks inherent in nuclear weapons, with their 
potential to wreak disasters of immense magnitude and with the 
great value to humanity of reducing this risk to a tolerable level. 
Hence, the question is not really whether reducing armaments, while 
maintaining deterrence, is the way to achieve the purpose. Indeed 
the question is whether such an approach is not worse than no reduc- 
tion m the numbers of weapons . It can be argued that such 

— Yjxr.k_a.ct as safety valves in the pressure 
or searching for better alternatives to strategic deterrence; if 
his proposal was acted upon we could find ourselves lulled into a 

locked in the resulting structure of 
|trategic force with little incentive to pursue changes, • 

point of view of the va - luo of reduction . One can etCao 

ask what are the risks involved in unilateral disarmament from a 
political point of view. Here again the arguments can vary; but 
our allies may view such moves as an acceptance on our part of 
Soviet Superiority in numbers. And while the military effect of 
such disparity m numbers may be negligible, a point not fully 
agreed upon if the reduction were to eliminate <?ne of our three 

s , the poll'ticaTte** may be disastrous . 
gam, another view can be suggested, whereas we would reap huge 
propaganda value and put the Soviet Union under pressure to follow 
suit. This could well be so, but our past achievements on the 
propaganda front have been meager. 

Where does this leave us? It is clearly not enough to propose 
or reject proposals for limited disarmament as conducive or danger- 
ous to further final disarmament. One must take a longer point of 
view and examine whether, and under what condition, a nonnuclear 
world stability could be achieved, which would be acceptable to all 
concerned, reliable, and which would therefore be the basis for 
ui mg trusting relationships between opposing political systems. 

. Asking the question in these terms may appear tantamount to 
saying that this is an impossibility. And the reason for this 
appearance is that we tend to think of a solution in terms of 
conventional terms. Yet,we are faced with a most unconventional 
problem and we must try to think out unconventional solutions. 

The origin of the problem in broadbrush can be viewed as our fear 
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that the Soviet Union--or China--would enter into a massive--or 

??!5Y 1S -!! U0US - attack a § ai nst territories of economic, poli- 

tical and military interest to us and that they would do this 

until such time when they feel they have weakened us enough to 

US ; dlr £ C 5^r 0r indirectl )^fl The Communist fears are 
probably not much different. Nuclear weapons have given us a 

th?patQ lbe w^? a ?P r ° US ’ s ? nse 2 f securit T against these perceived 
tnreats. With the immensity of the retribution that the attacked 

nation could give to the attacking one the price is just too high. 

he answer then must lie into a new perception of what is a deter- 
rent . 


To native at the elimination of nuclear weapons as deterrents 
ne must find a re pl acement f pr , . „ t hfii r_deteiTenc e value and give ' 
the countries involved the time to shift their perception of deter- 
rence. In particular one can try to introduce the notion that 
losses exist, which do not imply a nation’s vanishing from the earth's 
surface, which nonetheless would be considered intolerable and would 
be valid deterrents. And since military might, when deprived of 
its nuclear weapons back-up does not seem alone to be a workable 

approach, other avenues for this new form of deterrence must be 
explored. 

We would like to suggest, as an example, that the creation of 
iarge j oint economic venture s which would be destroyed if the part- 
ners would cease to cooperate would provide such a deterrent. The 
size of these ventures would be such that their loss could disrupt 
a country s economy to such a degree that this would become in it- 
self an unacceptable risk. 


Where would the funds for such a 
question Dr. York's proposal provides 
establishing a joint plan to reduce a 
weapons systems every year and to inve 
from this move into joint ventures one 
available. One can envision a plan fo 
eliminations of strategic weapons over 
twenty- five years which would be revis 
ammended to remain responsive to world 


venture come from? To this 
an immediate answer. By 
certain fraction of nuclear 
st the savings resulting 
could have huge amounts 
r reduction and eventual 
a period of say twenty to 
ed every two years and 
conditions . 


™ Fo ^, those who ^ ear effect of such an ultimate disarmament 
one could suggest that some of these funds be used to help maintain 

a ? d Wel1 ? q V 1 PP® d general purpose forces. One should include 

hJth h ^?M 4 Tn r0V fi?Scn°, r creation of economic ventures common to 
both the NATO and WARSAW pact nations. Such ventures could lead 
to some form of United States of Europe. 


~ _ ^Recent intelligence reports of Secretary Brekznev's speech to 

C°m mu ?ist Leaders tend to support this view, with the USSR using 
detentft, instead of force to achieve its purpose. 
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. , kind °f joint ventures which can be undertaken has to 

tratioi n b^ C W^ Ully i;- La ? ge trade a S reej ? en ts , such as the Adminis- 
tration has been pushing for, are a step m the right direction but 

are only a beginning. Attempts suchV as those described here must 

;2ii^i be S a S2 e 11 important for# 11 of us to realize that real 
removal of the nuclear threat will not occur until we have been 
able to replace the deterrence based on the fear of destruction 
Dy the deterrence based on some other fear, may be that of wide- 
spread unrest that governmental powers may be unable to bring 
under control. 6 


4 
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^Admiral Thomas 'H^Moorer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
^35 told; Congress that ‘‘a major shift in the naval 
/balance between, the{United States: and the: Soviet Union”, 
|Isi taking ^ ^ v, . ,, / : . . 

; ^®lPJnless we accelerate; the modernization^ ^of£ouc fleet , 5 • , ; 
£?: tettold the Senates Armed Services Committee ~ on •: jFebru -4 
• * 912 , ;: f the?SovietST will ; increasingly-hhallenge • our 

gjl^^ol; of the. seas^ iir' those maritime > regions- essential to;^:v 
: success of oui/foiward defense-strategy^, as well as;. in 

:^O^an : areas closer: tOhOurv:shores; 2 ^|!^^ 

basis^ogv theses arguments;^ the £ Defense Depart-; : 
/p^^5f®Khas asked:' Congress/ forv$9i7/billion r in mew- Navyu*/ 
) procurement fundsT or fiscialM 97 3;i about: $ ^billion more 

1 972 £ whM^was^ jn^ 

® 1 97 ITTOe^fmdsOare; part; ofi^-Na^^modemiza ' 

tirin’? nmrrmm*' 4 Or«i ^ i f : A \'X.£ t. •' •_ _ . 


2 . The United States has.. 14 attack-, aircraft . carriers:.?; 
which carry- from 40 to 90 jet aircraft each,, used for strik- : .? 
ing land, or sea targets. Two nuclear carriers, are under, 
construction. The- Soviet Union has no attack carrie rs and TV 
no - sea-based fixed-wing- aircraft. The Defense Department 
has asked for funds in 1973 to start building the power:/; 
plant for a .fourth nuclear attack carrier It also has asked 
for funds to design a new fleet of at least eight.: smailer&ic- 




. V , • w cinut-auunj^ii mK-TiHrriprsh 

which carry helicopters and fixed-wing, anti-submarine air-V? 
craft, The Soviets have two anti-submarine, carriers -.which v-?'-.. 
: are actually cruisers Hwith large helicopter, landing decks. 

One 35 , 000 -ton;:ship isyunder construction- in tbe Soviet ='i? 
Union which may be a carrier or some other type of sbipUiv” 

4 .. 'IVhe. United States has seven “assaults helicopter cai-~ 5 h: 
.riers- 'designed to move: marines;ashore;..-Five rriore; twice 
V, the size of the existing ohesjVare under; cbnstractioh*TThe/'i' 
SovietUnion-has .iio comparable 

Tbc.United StateSyhas.nine-cruisefs.;The. : Soviels hayefe'r;?:' 

5 ~But four: of- the Soviet bruisers are nre.Wri^H ,Wo 4 ; : T'\^Uii 


■ o w v-~~_ u ThT* ,> v T' , “ a: t vy / : «** a y v*«fcjr v* oj. a 

: is^littlMeyidencev to^mpport'jttie^i'equest^ .fov?:&Mk 
JSe^iM : mbn(&V.Tory sh in^'d 


^increase 




T- jl; Defense Depart^ht* testimonyt;.tdi;C 6 ngress . on,, the 4 : 
Soviet naval threat? stresses such trends. as> an increase -incA;, 

• •.tie; number of Sovietimajor. combat-surface ships .in- thee? 
•clast five years- (from /85 to* 2154 ^cluding two new* heli-U 
copter carriers, seven-'iiew missile cruisers,; 18 new missile V ' 
destroyers and 36 mew escorts jelt stresses Russia’s nmneri- 3 }. 

■ ■ cal advantage hr: submarines: (about- 343 >Soviet to 138 US)U; 
new Soviet anti-ship;missiles; and increases in Soviet naval, 
operations in the.world.Voceam.. : - ;' 4 '?Vy-'vv • : •• 

Bur these presentations, fail to give; a fair picture of theiv;/. . 
relative spengihsrofc. these- two navies.; The diagrams and 
data on the following pages give a fair picture . They -show- - ;.’ 

.; :-cT- The Soviet-Uhron h^^m^nucl^^powerg^^^^^a 

United Sfti res has foiif anci is building seven more, - v 1 


™,.u»u vy ci a (uuyojis opruancestcaassj-, * which 
are larger. "than; any destroyershof i the . Sotnefc Union:; TheTcM, 
US Nary iS; asking for- funds for 50 newy“patrol fri 2 htbs’!V?m 
which. wilF be larger- than most Soviet destroyers.:. By rihevltSv 
late - 1970 s ail US- destroyers and patrol frigates are. to::be 4 hU 
equipped with the new Haj^bon stnface-to-surfaceirinissilelEViH 
/ : The present .US fleecvof 4 T . missile 


. . - v»uwi.iv mioouw- r 

submarines has 2800 separately targetable warheads. 1 : : 
Russia’s ballistic missile submarines have; about 500 war- S<? 
heads (see T able 1 ). Also, a greater percentage of tbe-US/y: 
ballistic, missile submarines- are on statiom-at' a: given.;timesU( 
than is -the case with the Soviet submarines.. iByT 97 6 ,V the T 

Continued on Page ZTiViv 

To put’ in context with overall US strategic capability^ Secretary;; 
Laird gave these comparative figures for nuclear weapons fer ntid fl^ 

' '" v; ■ WM 
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By ALBERT SEHLSTEDT, JK. 

Washington Bureau of The Sun 

Washington — The Senate 
adopted a proposal yesterday 
to study the feasibility of 
merging the Air National 
Guard and the Air Force Re- 
serve. .j 

This politically sensitive plan 
was proposed Saturday by Sen- 
ator Barry M. Goldwater (R., 
Ariz.) and accepted yesterday 
by the Senate as an amend- 
ment to the $20:4 billion mili- 
tary procurement bill. 

The Air Force Reserve is an 
adjunct of the Air Force and 
operates under the aegis of the 
Defense Department while the 
guard is a state-oriented mili- 
tary organization largely re- 
sponsible to each governor. 

A similar plan to merge the 
Army Reserve and the ground 
units of the National Guard in 
1964 was vigorously opposed, 
and eventually turned down by 
Congress. , 

Senator Goldwater, whose 
proposed study would be car- 


ried out by the Defense De-. 
partment, conceded Saturday 
that he was dealing with a 
“very emotional subject” and 
predicted that each senator 
would be besieged to “stop 
Goldwater and his crazy idea.” 

Current requests 

The senator has been a 
member of both the guard and 
the reserve and is now a re- 
tired major general in the re- 
serve. 

His idea for the study was 
prompted, at least in pari, by 
questioners around the country 
who wanted to know why it 
was necessary to have two 
such separate flying units in 
the defense establishment, Mr. 
Goldwater indicated. 

Congress has been asked to 
approve a budget of $767 mil- 
lion for the Air National Guard 
in the current fiscal year. That 
authorization also would in- 
clude a personnel level of 92,- 
291 men and women and 1,533 
aircraft. 


The requested budget for the 
Air Force Reserve is $408 mil- 
lion with a personnel level of 
49,773 and 408 aircraft. 

The Goldwater proposal was 
approved by two key senators, 
Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.), 
the majority leader, and John 
C. Stennis (D., Miss.), chair- 
man of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Senator Stennis did modify 
the amendment, with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, to include 
in the study a consideration of 
the modernization needs of the 
guard and reserve, as well as 
the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of merging the guard 
into the reserve and the re- 
serve into the guard. 

The study would be con- 
ducted by the Secretary of De 
fense. 

Mr. Stennis told his col- 
leagues yesterday that the pre- 
sent secretary, James R. 
Schlesinger, was “interested in 
this matter” and had said he 
would “give the whole question 


urgent consideration.” 

The Goldwater amendment, 
as modified by Senator Sten- 
nis, was approved on a voice 
vote without a roll call. 

In other action yesterday, 
the Senate accepted an amend- 
ment to the procurement bill 
from Senator George S. Mc- 
Govern (D., S.D.), who wanted 
the Pentagon to give affected 
communities advance notice of 
base closings. 

The amendment, accepted on 
a voice vote, too, would re- 
quire six months notice 
through the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Office of Economic Ad- 
justment when any firm deci- 
sion had been made at the 
Pentagon to close a base or 
substantially cut back on its 
operations. 

Further, the amendment 
calls for an expansion of the 
Office of Economic Adjustment 
and obligates that office to con- 
sult with local leaders a hmti 
the base closings. 

Debate on the military pro- 
curement bill resumes today 
and will occupy much of the 
Senate’s time for the rest of 
the week- 
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One after another, presi- 
dents and secretaries of 
Defense succeed each ether 
in the White Mouse and the 
Pentagon and they all come 
to the same conclusion. 
From time to time the mili- 
tary confrontation with the 
Soviet Union varies in inten- 
sity but it remains as a real 
and incontrovertible fact of 
life. 

Now and again a secre- 
tary of defense is able t© 
articulate the problem with 
clarity. That is the case 
today and makes Defense 
Secretary James Schlesin- 
ger worth listening to. 

He is more like some of 
the earlier intellectualizing 
secretaries of Defense, 
James ForrestaE and Rob- 
ert Lovett, and less the 
human computer like Rob- 
ert McNamara. Certainly 
he has no quick read-out on- 
weapons systems except 
that they ought to be sim- 
pler. 

Schlesinger gets back t© 
simple common sense an- 
swers on the basic questions 
which aroAppiKgveelileCSr 


anew tway m trie 
Vietnam cfeaGs ®f si© more 
wars. What is to threat? 
Why d@ we need troops mb 
E urope? Aren’t we os&aimg 
to terms with the Cemmu- 
nists? Aren’t we spewing 
■way t©o much on defense? 

“We ought t© have a con- 
ventional capacity in Eu- 
rope s© that the President is 
not driven to immediate mse 
of nuclear weapons,” he 
says. Anyway, to Itoope-- 
ans are now supplying 70-75 
percent of the ready fosses, 
of NATO, including sea and 
air. 

OK, why not 'just Euro- 
peanize the NATO defense 
as we Viefcaamized South 
Vietnam’s defense ? 

The difference, according 
to Schlesinger* is that in 
Europe there is not a single 
power facing another power 
of somewhere near equal! 
strength. M Europe there is 
a conglomeration ©£ rela- 
tively small, weak ck’.toc 
facing a super porpp, kWy 
require a backbone supotod 


fpcm pressure. 

C©nse^es^y 2 safety <io* 
pectds osb a mamtesmce of 
military balance between 
NAT© and to Warsaw IFteeft 
and that is why; America® 


treops ought to stay m Eu- 
rope to provide the back- 
bane. 

Well, isn’t the threat 
being exaggerated? Don’t 
' the Russians really have to 
have peace because they 
can’t solve their internal! 
proMems witter it? 

Eve© s@, as Schlesinger 
sees it . detente h as^rgote^ 
fleeted, Soviet pfen . behav- 
ior at Soviet leaders see 
n© conflict between peaces 
ful coexistence and the im- 
provement of their military 
forces. They are doing so at 
a progressive ra£e ©f 3psr- 
'cent eaefeLyear. Tttey have a 
mailed fist. It now is en- 
cased in a velvet glove. 
That realty doesn’t make 
the fist any softer. 

It is just a lot of tank, 
Sctosisger continues, tot 
defense is dramingMt ram- 


the toman lot. 
Since DReasired m 
constant dollars, tore has 
been a shrinkage in de- 
fense of better ten o third, 
* while non-defense has gone 
up §7© Mlion. Defense a© 
‘now down to 20 percent ©f 
to federal budget bom 50 
and 6© percent in to 
and IOs. 

This goes on and m to 
Schlesinger’s final esnefe- 
sien tot phony and foggy 
claims are being made 
about a defease todget 
which may not he enough. 
"To mainteiejto. force^teell 
of f^ST wouM retire 
outlay of ^ bffi* jsse®. 


Schlesinger is different as 
secretary of Defease be- 
cause he is pulling no 
punches. He is. not romanc- 
ing Congress, like Melvin 
Laird, or trying fc© outwit at 
like Robert McNamara, hut 
is laying it @n to line that 
the Russians are going 
ahead toward military supe- 
riority without any apolo- 
gies and tMs coun^rneeds 


m3 
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Kissinger invites U.N. members 


By JAMES S. KEAT 
Sun Staff Correspondent 

I New York— Henry A. Kissin- 
ger, the new Secretary of 
State, invited the United Na- 
tions yesterday to join the big 
powers in forging a permanent 
peace from the evolving de- 
tente among the world's lead- 
ers. 

(Making his first public 
| speech as the chief United 
! States diplomat in name as 
well as fact, Dr. Kissinger 
sought to conciliate most of the 
i nation's critics in the interna- 
: tional organization. 

| Couched almost entirely in 
I general statements of prinqi- 
: pie, Dr. Kissinger’s 26-minUte 
; formal address to the U.iSk 
! General Assembly contained a 
few hints of future administra- 
tion tactics , but little about 
I specific policies. 

I He made only passing refer- 
| ence to the Middle East, ex- 
pected to be the object of his 
! next ipajor diplomatic offen- 
sive. He reiterated the *Iong- 
! standing U.S. policy to “assist 
i in the search for just solu- 
j tions" in the Mideast, while 
j adding that “we cannot substi- 
: tute for the efforts of. those 
most directly involved" in the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. 

In a last-minute change in 
his prepared address, Dr. Kis- 
singer said the U.S. would 
i “urge" the adversaries to 
make “practical progress." 
His text used the word “en- 
courage" instead of the 
stronger verb he voiced. 

The nuance is slightly closer 
to the position the Arabs would 


g powers in -del 

"» on a peace-keeping guidelines 
t ... The United States is pre-- 


pared to consider how the Se- . , - n—w a 

curity Council can play a more crowded Genera Assembly 

central role hal1 Wlth U * N * em P lo y ees 

This represents movement P acked on the sidelines Dr 

« . 4 .. ennlr/s ol lnnrrvti 


j of specific information about 
the substance of these talks. 
Speaking to an unusually 


away from the past U.S. insist- SS1 ^ 
ence that the U.N. secretary ? bout 
general be authorized to direct , m & a 
peace-keeping missions, such P eace 
as those which operated in the .. . 

Middle East and in the Congo, tl0aSj 
under a general directive of 30(1 
the Security Council. world 

The Soviet Union long has has 


Kissinger spoke at length 
about the philosophy of build- 
ing a world permanently at 


He assured the smaller na- 
tions, which make up the vast 
and restive majority of the 
world body, that the U.S. 
has “no desire for domina- 


insisted that the Security ,tion." 

Council, where the five perma- Speaking as much to U.S. 
nent members have a veto, allies in Western Europe nerv- 
maintain close control over ous over behind-the-scenes 
peace-keeping missions. Some j deals with the Soviet Union 
Western nations recently have 1 Dr. Kissinger declared: “We 
adopted this position and the have not been asked to partici- 


administration appears to be pa t e in a ci 
moving toward them. would reject . 

After the speech, Dr. Kissin- were made 
ger launched the most imnor- * 


pate in a condominium: We 
would reject such an appeal if 


tant part of his three day 
fer- mission here, conferring with 
ex- the foreign ministers attending 
his the 28th session of the General 
f en - Assembly. 

mg- , He met Sir Alec Douglas- 
sist Home, the British foreign sec- 
)lu- retary and Masayoshi Ohira, 
hile J a P ane se foreign minister, and 
)st j_ was host at the secretary’s 
ose annual dinner for Andrei A. 
the Gromyko, the Soviet foreign 
minister, at his Waldorf-Asto- 
, - ria suite. 

r- President Nixon’s projected 
.j visit to Western Europe, 
£ planned as the capstone of the 
™ administration’s “Year of Eu- 
s * rope," was inconclusively dis- 
cussed with Sir Alec and Mr. 
jOhira, U.S. officials said. 


Asserting that there is “no 
alternative" to “perpetual 
peace’’ by choice or necessity, 
Dr. Kissinger said: “The 
United States has made its 
choice. My country seeks true 
peace, not simply an armi- 
stice. We strive for a world in 
which the rule of law governs 
and fundamental human rights 
are the birthright of all. 

“Beyond the bilaterial diplo- 
macy, the pragmatic agree- 
ments and dramatic steps of 
recent years, we envisage a 
comprehensive , institution- 
alized peace encompassing all 
nations great and small— a 
peace which this organization 
is uniquely situated to foster 
and to anchor in the hearts of 


Because the planned declara- men" 

SS - j£Sf l “JS 5 S» 2 Or. .KMwr r.iter.ted in 


to the position the Arabs would u.S., Western Europe and 
like the United States to as- Japan in a modified political 


sume, bringing pressure on Is- 
rael to negotiate on terms they 


alliance, is still far from 
worked out, Dr. Kissinger will 


could accept. Israel has said it discuss it further in the next 
would negotiate, but only with- month or so in visits he will 
out preconditions like an ad- ma ke to Britain and Japan, 
vance pledge to withdraw from the officials said, 
all the territory it captured in Although no decision is said 
the 1967 war. to have been made, knowledge* 

Dr. Kissinger also proposed able officials doubt now that 


that a world food conference 
be convened next year under 
the U.N. to “harness the ef- 
forts of all nations" to alle- 
viate* diminishing reserves 


muted form some of the criti- 
cisms he has made in the past i 
of the international organiza- 
tion. While it has made some 
“substantial achievements," he 
said, it has also “poured forth 
. . . rhetoric." 

Some delegates, while 
pleased at Dr. Kissinger’s ex- 
pressions of hope in the U.N., 


Mr. Nixon will visit Europe w , ere disappointed in the lack 


before next year. 

The visit to Japan this year 
is still possible. 

The secretary’s 2Vhour din- 


protect against ner with Mr. Gromyko covered 


of specific political statements 
in his speech. One ambassador 
of a nonaligned nation com- 
mented, “He rightly criticized 
us for rhetoric, but then he 


regional famines. 

International agriculturalists 
have been discussing means of 
combating the growing short- 
age of essential grains, and 
Dr. Kissinger was suggesting a 
speedup in those efforts. 

He signalled a slight but per- 
haps important shift in the 


a wide range of well known indulged in it himself." 


issues affecting the two coun- 
tries, U.S. officials said. They 


Dr. Kissinger conceived his 
speech as a broad statement of 


included a brief discussion of principles, rather than a sub- 
tile Middle East, the confer- stantive discussion of specific 
ences on European security issues. In that approach, how- 
and mutual troop reductions in ever, he skirted close to the 
Europe, trade concessions with bland generalizations of his 
the Soviet Union, immigration predecessors, few of whom I 
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| Congress 

Senate 

Meets at 9 a.m. 

COMMITTEES: “ 

Commerce— 9:30 a.m. Open: Nomination 
of George Hearn to be a federal maritime 
commissioner. 5110 Dlrksen Office Bldg. 

Commerce subcomte on Surface Trans- 
portation— 2 p.m. open: S. 2267, removal 
of certain restrictions on trans. of dry 
bulk commodities; Robert Binder, asst. 
Secy, of Trans.; Floyd Blaske, Amer. 
Ccmimerdal Barge Line. 5110 DOB. 

Finance Subcomte on ,Financial Markets 
—10 a.m. open: Institutional Investor in 
the stock market. Edward Malone, Gen- 
eral Motors; Quentin Ford, Bankers 
Lane ' Chase Manhattan 

Bank. 2228 DOB. 

Foreign Relations— 10 a.m. , open: Am- 
bassador and AID nominations. 4221 DOB. 

Inferior Subcomte on Mtnnerals, MateSt- 
ete and Fuels— 10 a.m. open: S. 378, pro- 
viding for a Bureau of i Mines research 
center at Blacksburg, Va. Sen. Byrd, 
Rep. Wampler, Dr. T. Marshall Hahn, 
Bob v,r9lnia Po| vtechnic Institute. 3110 

bailor and Public Welfare subcomte on 
Children and Youth— 10 a.m. open: influ- 
ence of govt, policies on famlles with 
children. Dr. Margaret Mead, Dr. Urie 
^ronfenbrenner of Cornell U., and others. 

Select Comte, on Presidential Campaign 
Activities— io a.m, open: Watergate. E. 
Howard Hunt. 318 Russell Office Bldg, 
joint Comte, on Atomic Energy — io 
p,nfK open: Nuclear Reactor 
fPJ xy R *y and William An- 
ders, AEC and others. S407 Cap. 

Joint Economic Subcomte. on Consumer 
Economics— 10 a.m. open: Food and other 

Council of IconomlkT' Advfeersf' llSoflloB. 5 ' 

Conferees— 2:30 p.rm closed: S. 1081, 
T£ h I? of across federal lands. EF- 
luo Cap. 

. Conferees— 2:30 p.m. closed: S. 426, test- 
ing of potentially harmful or polluting 
chemical substances before manufacture. 
5 126 Cdp# ; 

Minority Policy— 12:30 p.m.. Closed: 
Luncheon meeting. S207 Cap. v 
r Appropriations Subcomte-2:30 p.m. 
Closed: Mark up Labor-HEW. S128 Cap. 


Meets art noon on a continuing reso- 
lution. . 

Committees: 

Agriculture — 10 a.m. Open: “Forests 
Subcomte. HJ Res. 729-Forest Serv em- 

iSSlSftSg'- & pw> w,t - 1301 

Long worth Office Bldg. 

Appropriations— io a.m. Closed: De- 
tense Subcomte. Navy Dept. wit. H-140 
Cap. 

Off1co W Bidg dePt * w,tnesses * 2118 R a v p urn 
& Lebor— 9 a.m. Open: Cont. 
HR2-Wclfare i Bens'on plans disclosure 
act, & HR69-ESEA. 2175 ROB. 

Am*? 6 a,m * Closed: inter- 

ln m chii* Aff Ai«? f^omte Developments 
blsch h " 5 e j00 A ROB SeC - * S,8,B JSCk KU - 
Government Operations — 9;3o a m 
Open: Resolution to auth. the chmn to 

tfons. UTSS r ,0r COmte lnves,laa - 
Government Operations _ 9:30 a.m 

teborWm.f u ^ s s w M e 7 - 

a,fn * Open: Environ. & 

Inq legls^S^ROB^^ UP SUrf3Ce m,n ' 
8 ""- ! H R r Kct 

Commerce — io a.m. Open: put> health 

puW?<^ health U M?. m 2 M 2 HRQB. U6 HR7274 ‘ 
& a - m u Closed: transport 

HR 9 S n or a ffa S st 

motor vehicle & school b£ .SfetK fflj 
am - 

■u&W^SL* P,m ;* 9 pen ' Criminal 

®v&e S |^r , 5-.ij 2 M ^. W ru,es O' 
rvS?r el, |, n .t M . arin ?. * Fisheries— io a.m. 
pfk wJf b JL.u HdlI I e x subconr > te - Tule 
13& LOB’ Wld,Ife Refu se. Pub.- wit. 

Rules — 10:30 a.m. Open: HRIOOS-BIo 
Cy 52S nat c preserve ' Fla. H-313 Cap. 
nr^n? & Astronautics— 10:30 a/m. 


0 ««. < iB c i er V ohnson - 2318 R° B - 

buf c ?J?i^o 0Ss T 9 ■ 30 a • m - Open: Small 

at pTwT^ob' Gra,B ^ ’ arka, • 

— 10 a.m. Open: Edu. 
report of edu. 
ft-sUng serv„ Princeton Unly. VA wit 
334 Cannon Office Bids. 1 . W ' T " 

im Wa uL 7 «T 8a !! s ~ 9 c,osed: Mark 

^ refj rm^ act. Xomte 


iroiiv oiiih hi me uic ouvici umuii, iinniigi emuu lev* oi Wfiom up HR6767-Trade reform ad C 

U.S. position on U.N, peaft p pf<Sw*d f^yp PMI^S-iPfiSO^/tWep OWyHDBB^^15S44RB0360016Q0^^^^ 
keeping efforts by declaring sion of Soviet dissidents. U.S. as a body that could cope with 
“the time has come to agree officials had little in the way serious political problems. 
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REALITY Continued from Page 1 email r>ct™i u . , . •' 

, , , • small patrol boats armed with anti-ship missiles which the 

numoer or separately targetable US : submarine-launched Soviet Union has given many of her allies in the area 
warheads will increase to almost 7000. This figure does These boats normally operate relatively near shore 1 
not reflect the proposed new ULMS ballistic missile sub- 
marine system whichi will be the subject of a subsequent V :; ° tber Factors',, 

umh 1 ♦* Soviets ; ha vet; a, fleet of 68 submarines armed'.^.^' geographic, and climatic handicaps — limitations not faced 
with anti-shippmg^OTiise^ missiles. The!- United States : 5- b 3f the US Navy. Some-fleets aiemartiaUy iced-in during 
oecided m the 1950si not: to develop' a^capability in this winter. Others can be bottled up^home^ waters because-'; 
, a an ^ a b a ndonedi its, Regulus missile program.; Recently, •5-i of narrow passages through; which they must travel The-e-" 
the Pentagon- decided; to go; ahead : with development, of a . M choke- points^' also facilitate NATO’s mnniww cl ~Z 


* ~ L/uu uiwg,. die UCUlg.pDciS 

navies. The total* number; of:> Soviet attach submarines ^has ^■’■^ auuA1I<ULllc ' wca Pons..---. 
decreased from 430 ihd960 to 283-in 49 72^ and Admiral Mi- 1 

Moorer states that he- expects, this number will continue to Conclusions. : • , . 


rate than older units: ;are: withdrawn. The. US is building a 
new class of nuclear^ attack : submarines (SSN 688 Los 
Angeles Class), . •, - 

Construction"" T .V; ^ v. • ' " 

Admiral Moorer ^ld- Congress: “The rate : of: moderni- 
zation- in the Soviet; surface fleet: is- expected to accelerate 

dnrfna thf* PAYt fp«t - ,»»cr»irr^rtiajuTraiin ■ 1 V ■ ■ , ■ ' Tr-namr-ini-' ■ 


f ., TI ? e nava J ' baJance argument does not, therefore, jus- 
tify, by itself, the kind of naval buildup which the Defense 
Department has under way now or plans, in the future 
However, Defense Department testimony makes clear that 

dunng the: next few.years,-^ ° £ Naval Operations,: told Congress.: 

•• ; The - Russians ...are: ^budding mainly light .cruisers and>M-< at 016 Navy’s- foitt'‘ capabilities’* are: ■ : j. ■ 

destroyers. These include- Kresta II- cruiserv-'and.-KrivakiMl^'f-; -“Assured-second strike^*;':-- '";W ■’ 

’. and Kashin destroyers-vRecently these have; been built at ’ , (This - refers to the Polaris-Poseidon fleet retaliating 

a. rate of about one>.per-. year in each? classJ. Defense De-##-'- : : with strategic missiles after a Soviet nuclear attack 
partment reports have- suggested another, ^possible” cruiser^SSK : * 011 die .United. States.) 
l^on^ctiem programfmd.a-'toossible^barrierjSri'd^^ifS&ll^ « , “Control: am4 



•‘Every additions defense expenditure does not automatically increase 
miIltary seeuritySBecause security is based upom moral and economic, 
a^well as purely: military strength;^ point can be reached at which 
additional funds jo&rarms, far: from bolstering- security, weaken it.” 

jp * President Eisenhower 

s/ CJSS ^I. ■ '■ ; -s£i-Zz .■ */iea£er$ /sgtj, 
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CURRENT BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINE: COMPARISON 


'“/> Number? $&$$$$?!***■ ■ 

ot •: Missile ~t' 

Submarines Type -■-■• 


if -Missile H. 
■ - Range - 


Number ot . 

; , Launchers -Total 
per \ Number of 


Number of 
lnde~ >?$ 
pendent'-'*. 
Warheads: 
per 


• St/fimar/ne Launchers Submarine 


Total 

Number 

of 

Warheads. 


U®.®^||,Pose Idon - # 

’ Polari«.;:<$V 

Poiaria^ 

V: » v ; i 

-0* Poseidonv’-t^-^w.';-. 

2500 nm#f-yy 
,2500 

./1500 nfti>:?>? 

-•_ - <cr_ 
ZplS&i-y' 

PpjS-'PPi: 

^Jpsipk^ 

-192 ; 

-.336 v 

: 128 

U7-; .192 V ; v 

■ r , .16 -vy 

23Q4 . •■. 
.^336 V. 

. ?ri28.-f 

}0y\ Totals ■',<} ^ 

’T. 


^ ; y ; V PpPi; 


656 • 


. • . 2768 r : . 

•;yttttefli^|Yankee.^( 


nV|>SS-N-6 (Sawfly) 

. 1300 nm ph% 


‘ 416 

', ,16 .w 

. 418 

. Hotei.lf/r V 


if£. SS-N-5 (Se rb) 

' 850 nm- ; ;' 

ppspp : •; 

2T 

; -'w 3-.-'. 

:-V'- 27 


■ ; ' ' 25 

SS-N-5 (Serb)?:*^V> 

. 650 nm -•■■'•' 


75 

■* . 

• -vy - 1 3 •* -•■ 

75 

p- t -^^^.Totate^^d; 





518 

- C- ;- ' i 

518 -V- 


vv Figures as of June 1972;,?: 

1 Figures as of February 1972 JvyV 
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^||y;^:v‘.-^^^^^^^; ;/ :.- V-^-MAJOR:;NAYAL: COMBATANT. COMPARISON.^ 

(Figures as-. of February. 1972)7£®;f-f 




WARSAW PACT ;< 2ii 


' *?; ' > •>? ' - *.t* : :> s55?s ov^s’-ST>5 ■£■-; 

Attack and - * * 

,?f[i - Carriers 2 . 

Helicopter -. -.* ( : ■ V 
:-^y- Carriers- : 7lf ,3 

Cruisers - ••: 

Oesti oyera and^^^|*^v^ -' 
Escorts : p^g/4€a#|214f^T6 
Submarines * ;^^§tjl387f 34- 


of.- 1 ”.; ®:,'# © 5 <a*K‘V -JtSs' 2i 5 A- ® ».$:» '.Wtf 


■ « '‘‘V.-Wr’-'S f*' ®. 
.. o-.-s ,; JO'r a- ;•.** ,. 

O ; 


«• ® 3. O \ 

UiO :-. 3 sr,:- £■. 


■I888S 

Ilia 


g^; 767 ^" 384 ^^it 18 .v 

IMIS? 

I::, ■ 

. ,vivv' =;* Afife&W *S» ,r. t 


0< 

■o 


Mo-$ 

fo# 


: : a^ 

0 




S.0^4¥.0*.^,0-i 


J -:‘r 



V,: 


20::i v 

If 

7^:18^ 

¥ 24 $ 


HtSjflfiof 

: . 4-P 

6. 





'24V:ti ! 

'.8T: 

®25y 

^34. y 

^20^4 

y.5R®i4y:y2o# 


bSXttacfc arid: ASW vwl 








Carriers.; si 

t, m 


■0v 

0 

0?v 

0 * o- 

0 


Helicopter *: 5 r 

pp'-t 

' V Vr /\ 



Vv : :i 

'i. . 


';• ; v-- • .’ va 

■ 1 ■•;•. ..; Carriers - ' . 

• :zh 

ff2^; 

:0^ 

07? 


10 .U 0 # 

Q-,p. 

•Uv s ^4 Ik^s iv'Jx’ 

^^Cruisera^/Xtt: 1 

: 25;^ 

-25*1 

<0^ 

:o^ 

OV; 

fo^rb^- 

' 0 - ; 


Destroyers arid* 
Escorts v*-; •• 

p.V-SXr^r. 








206^;ft 

1195;^ 

. 2 S- 

,’ 4- : -i 

• 3 # 

•0 : Vi^'2v : 

“0-%- 


; ^-Submarines ■>■ 

350% 

•343;/'- 

--2rj- 

0^ 

04 

#0^3^ 

- o%i; 

; ;V.r: . : . : '- ..'l :<• V#-.. 

ilSt-To’tal8^c;.'7-lf •? - 

583'a; 

.565# 



• S';: 


• 0 > '» 



■‘ • -:~ ?v*v*3?$&£ , •-' 




MAJOR NAVAL COMBATANTS IN MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


NATO a; AN D US ALLIES 



■r£. '•• ' : •';- 

•; : Totals 

: NATO 1 

Spain!': 

Israel - 

Morocco v^.; 

Attack and- ASW Carriers-? 
Helicopter. Carriers 

■pSt3v : .. 

- 

. ■ . -. \ ^ ■ 

■ 3 

; 

■ OV’p' 

;:: v ’cr.7v 

0 0 

Cruisers 


2 


"•'•• : 0 •'••''••'• 

■•: • •'• 0- ^.7viv' 

Destroyers and Escorts 


.86 

•fir -'7% 

•7,2 •'. 

’ • 1“ ; . 7 / 

Attack Submarines 

^\v47-^-i; 

•■•- 41 

' ->3“'/ • 

'- 3 - : :> 

0 ■ipP :: 

Totals 


. 136 ■■ 

••. 22:.-Z vr - 

■ ?r ,5 •# . 

: ' •• 1 :777;..‘ 


Sp WARSAW PACT AND USSR ALLIES:#- 


Totals ■ 

W.P.^i 
(USSFt) VI 

: Egypt 

Yugo— ' A/- - 
s/av/a 2 banla 2 

Others -t 

;■!■■ 0-0 

• . 0-0 47 

:;•. 0-; 

0"- •■;■’• 

"10 . 

0 - 

0-1 

.0-1 

S- " 0 

O'. 

0 

0 

2-4 

.2-4'“ 

0 • 

■ 0 

■ 0 

0 

. 14-17 

. 5-3 .'■ 

7 

2.. 

0 

0 

27-32 

7-127 V: 

12 

• 5 -• 

3 

0 

; 43-54 

1 4-25-77 

19' 

■ 7 

.- 3 ■' - 

0 


* NATO induces US 6tb~ Fleet;;. United Kingdom forces normally in the area;' 
one half of the rrenctv navy;: and the navai forces of Italy, Greece and* 
Turkey. .;,r.:.:.> ; . • , 

2 One half of the Spanish . navy^y-i. v. • • ^ . . /:;■" . / ; ' 


rAttacIc and ASW' Carriers - 0-0 
^Helicopter Carriers 0-1 

Cru isersrr- • -v • ■- 2-4 

Destroyers, and Escorts • . 14-17 
.Attack Submarines 27-32 


* USSR totals are normal and highest observed. 

. 2 Yugoslavia and : Albania are included though the political situation with- the 
.:. . USSR may be strained at the moment. 

; 3 Others include Syria, Libya, Algeria, Tunisia, and Lebanon. 
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PAGE FOUR 



^suRFAcer;-$v;‘;r. .. 

-Aircraft Carriers • 

..Helicopte r : . Carriers' -• * 

.,Crufsersr-(WiUv ; m ;• 

\ Cruisers- (without mis3ile»)^^C^^§>T: 

J Destroyers and : Escorts (w ittv m i ss i Ies);^: : 
Destroyers and Escorts (without missiles) 

- SURFACE- TOTALS - >I 






... j<:V- , « W":J> .' 


”V?'v 




SUBMARINES - /v-> ' •'■■•' 

•-Nuclear: Submarines (with> ballistic: missiles). 
Diesel: Submarines- (with- ballistic' missiles)- 
Nuciear Attack Submarines (with cruise- missiles) : 
Diesel -Attack Submarines (with-cruise missiles) 
Nuclear 4 Attack Submarines (without missiles) 
Diesel-Attack Submarines (without missiles) - 

SUBMARINE- TOTAL - 

MAJOR NAVAL COMBATANT. TOTALS - 


iU 


kjL^ U> 




35 (est) • 
25 

40 (est); 


;>#•• o 

23 


: 56 - 

25 

- ' • " >•". •••;. -V 

f t r’ :4t •. 

190 


1 38 

343 

— j, ■ 

. • , 

T^ 384 -') 





as^ 
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j^W»W^»a^aTr.T.T J Tf.T ik r«i 
1»JB ^ Kl^T4»i WA!I 


r«3 FiVi >1 Ml iliJil - J ilC PrfrT I »Ti 

w r»w |i ■»] n rr \— — ■ 


'’AGE FIVE 


iv'F TABLE SEVEN 


US AND USSR MAJOR NAVAL COMBATANTS 
(Figures as of February 1972) . ‘/iy'; 


Class or' 
Type 


Enterprise ..>Vv 75^X)0^uV : ' Active-', 

Nimitz : BhCCOAfiv - • Under construction-' 
Nimitz •..•r^vSt.OOO^/ Requested FY1973' 

•' :. $299 miliion tor --. 

long lead items 

total- cost-^-%. 
• • 5951 million) •*#?£§*! 

CO N VENT1 ON ALA I RC RA FT C A R R I E RS • • [ 
Kitty Hawk^:'^^ 60,100 %v% ; Active-v^V--^ %V: 
Forrestal 59,650^*-. Active- 

M idway . 51 ,000 i? ; ~ • ' Active 

Hancock : -^^32,800* H--'- Active 

Essex •'• -VH%32,800 :V%. Active -pry %% <'•; 

Sea Control ShipH^: 17,000 (est.) Requested FY1973 ^ 
’fyr. T y m - $10 million for'C'%% 
.- contract design 

• • (Est. total cost — . • 

. . y-F % ;y; % $1 billion) --/ftf • 

B£U COPTER CARRIERS 

Iwo Jima •%%%! 7,000 r>- Active • ■ :v ,v.‘ * 

Amphibious » 35,000 (est) Under construction 

Assault Ship- 

'.?* ^NUCLEAR CRUISERS 
Long Beach w ; 14,200,. . Active 

‘ -•^CONVENTIONAL CRUISERS%%'% 
Salem '17,000 Active h‘*'Vr\ 

Albany V. 13,700 -/%" Active • . - A w ,,- 

Cleveland * 0,670 •' Active • * .> v \>-‘ 

Surface Effec^^< 10,000 (est) Requested FY1973H 

Shio (Hovercratt).^L * $50 million for two ?.'* 
' ! ' 2200 ton prototypes- 

" (Est total cost— ^ 

" ■■ not avai (able) 


Tonnage : Status H 

NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIERS| # 


Ope rat ional \ 
Dates 


75,000 

r,f&' 81,000-' 

-*&v 81,000;:% 


Active \'y 
Active 
Active ■ 
Active 


- 1961-8- 
.1955-9 V -; 
1945-7 . 

. 1 944-50 %'Fj 
1943-5 
late 1970s ■ 


Iwo Jima 
Amphibious : 
Assault Ship 


Long Beach 


1949 
1945-6 
1944-5 
late 1970s 


5 California 
T‘ Truxton 
.-1 - . Bainbridge . 


*•••■ NUCLEAR DESTROYERS 
: y/Y- 9,000 (est) Under construction ‘ 
8,200 , - - Active / ~ •* - > 
.vv^ 7,600r •-.. Active- X-ix-s't.'X 


” k CONVENTIONAL. DESTROYERS AND ESCORTS % “ , 

S3 - Missile. ; ; $j£~ 3,370-'%> : - Active- 1 953-67 

' ‘ Destroyers 'V': ^ 6,570^ ' ' •• - *.* • .-Y*y. 

30’ Sonuance 6,000 (est) Under ' construction^ ; late-1970s^^ 

50 •• Patrol Frigattt^^,l : 3,40a(est) Requested . FY1973--:^.;late- 1970 s.v*?”1*f 

4 S192 million fory; ; k'H\v 

•rit^^Kncx 1 • . Active 

'■■ construction)^lgV:^ v * : 

^S^I^fThe US has 'aboiit^T15;addltional older destroyers^and escorts. 

NUCLEARfSUBMARINES WITH BALLISTIC MISSILES' A 
; t ;-4t-;^;:- Polaris/ Pose»don-i>.*T 5,900k *^ j ; Active^* 1959-6 

• • -^$0 7,320^% •• - - r. r ; % ■ ... *«&&& 

- v -;- 7 ULMS . .‘*'^^16,000* (est) Requested FY1973::% Hate 1970s’ 

Hr-.£* : -f.' " 5945 million for . . . - 

*'• ./% 'i- : - advanced developments - 

'• . (Est total cost— * • ' •• >\ ’ 

" 511,2; billion) 

y*&y'\ DIESEL SUBMARINES^WITH BALLISTIC’ MISSILES' 

k None - •/ l :- ' .' ; ; ; 

,- ■ • ’■ ■’ "'■■■■ v *>,* *; 'A-..-;! 1 -* 

fv.::-, NUCLEAR ATTACKTSUBMARINES WITH CRUISE MISSILE vk 

(The US decided, not/td^pursue this weapon system-in the late 1950s H but^v 
.- a cruise missile weapon, system; is presently under development) ■ • 

DIESEL ATTACK:; SUBMAR I N ES WITH C RU IS E MISSILES 
None - -V;/ ^ 


NUCLEAR ATTACK SUBMARINES. > H 
56 Sturgeon 2.317*" Active ; -1954-? ' H;. =,/ 

and others Hv3,860^ vA i (Nine more under- •?••-<••.' < • » 5 

' r construction)*^. • • • '. ' y- ;t' • 

12 3.CC0 (est.) Los Angeles- Under construction 1967-7 ' 

~ -• r ;. (Six more requested in 
FY1973 budget) 

DIESEL: ATTACK SUBMARINES - 

4T Gupoy and others--- 1,350- ’ ■ Active , , 1943-59%-" ’ 

. '2,145 (But being - . ' 

■ , . ■ deactivated) • 

(Al\ total program cost, estimates are based on Department of' Defense ; 
figures.) 

* The surface-to-surface missile (Harpoon) will be put on these units and 
almost ail omer destroy© re- by the late 1970s.. These units are shown 
. because of this fact and their large size. 




Hy-VH -. USSR % 

y. ; . - 


No. of Class or-f 
Sh/ps Type 

Tonnage 

' Status 

Operational 

Dafes 


; NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIERS * * 



None 



". ••• . y; , _ 


'h'.’-t-JckV', 

•— . ... 






m ' m ’ ■ ;■ 

v H 





- V '. % - 

% 

V CONVENTIONAL AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 

• - v :-‘- ;i • •. y-H 


None"-:-;, y:. . % v 4 






- 4 * - 

HELICOPTER CARRIERS. 



2 Moskva 1 

15,000 

Active. 

1967-8 


1 (Possible carrier 

35,000 (e 3 t.) Under, construction 

late 1970s 


or merchant 3hip) . 




- r ‘ 

NUCLEAR CRUISERS 



None . ' y,.-:- 





. . 

CONVENTIONAL CRUISERS 

— •• 


10 Sverdiov 

15,450 

Active 

1951-60 


1 Dzerzhmski 

15,450 

Active 

1962 


2 Chapaev- v ^ 

11,500 

"Probably'" being 

1948-50 * 




deactivated fold) 



1 Missile Cruiser 

9,000 (est.) Under construction 

. late 1970s 


.2 Kirov.%-. . - ; ; 

8,500 

"Probably’* being = 

1938-44 .. 


•'. ..'. *. .'vv^-y.-'V 


deactivated (old) 



(Th© following Soviet cruisere are 

smaller in size than U 

S destroyers.) . 


2 Kresta II 

; 6,000 

Active 

1968-? • 


. 4 Kresta i .' ■* 

5.140 

Active 

... 1967-8 


4 -. Kynda >- . . 

4,800 

Active 

"1962-5: -o - ;v 


• • * 

NUCLEAR 

DESTROYERS 

; >% v.y 

‘.v 

None - v- • 

•i* . • * *• 


v, \ 

%• 

. .'• .. •' •; ; > r -‘- 


• : 


h- 

: ' CONVENTIONAL DESTROYERS AND ESCORTS: ; 1 


40 : -Mi3sile:;'.-’^%V 

2,850-- 

' Active . i 

- 1954-? . % ' ’> 


Destroyers ; /. 

V. .5,200 .. 




(The USSR-. has- about 

-155 additional: older non-missile 

destroyers ; and - • 

W: 

escorts-. Some are;.being converted to missile ships.) 


i.-'. 





S 

t W- H. NUCLEARiSUBMARINES, WITH-' BALLISTIC MISSILES:-,-’ H-r. H % ; | 


35. :%. Yankee 

H 7,300 

Active - 

•:v 1969-?H%H %V 

s 


... 3,700 : 

Active^- 

r.T 961-7- ' 



%;;/• „ 


y r’ • : n‘,- 




• ' . ; y 


*■(>; 

.* Cv . '.v-av 




ktjf'J 


%.X" - 

. ’ ‘ % * *n iV* 







■ ^ 

4 -:M ’ . • DIESEL" SUBMARINES' WITH BALLISTIC MISSILES^?/’, “.?. | 

*T*% 

;25^tGolfr;i 

2,300 

Active • 

j&. 1950-6 | 

M 

NUCLEAR- ATTACK- SUBMARINES WITH CRUISE MISSILES- ’ ’ V | 


40v%% Echo 1+ 1 

5,000 

Active 

‘'’•••1961-8-.%;; 

-i 

,%%%% Charlie’-;,.-.-. - ••••-- 

4,000 

Active 

■ 1969-? % 


’ ' . DIESEL. ATTACK SUBMARINES WITH CRUISE MISSILES. % 


28; j: :, Juliett ,'%v ; 

2,200 

Active 

1962-7 • 


Whiskey « v 

1,200 . - 

Active 

1950-7 v 

'.' w 

- NUCLEAR ATTACK SUBMARINES 

V 


25 Victor- 

3,600 

Active 

1969-? ••• v. 


November ‘ 

3,500 

Active 

1959-65 


DIESEL ATTACK SUBMARINES 



190 Fox Trot 

650- 

Active 

1950-67 


and others 

2,000 

(Most being 





deactivated) 



(Question marks denote 

continuing construction.) 



’ Cruiser forward with large ASW helicopter deck aft 



2 Construction began in 

1938 


■ -• 
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• pcMIfjon ;fp the bver all numericaTsuperiority of the US major naval combatant 

force find its preponderance of strength in ballistic missile capability, the US Navy 
also enjoys; fewgr climatic and geographic limitations in its normal fleet operations. 





TABLE EIGHT - 




ij^iSgy^ANP" iiSSR 'FLEET, ■'OPERATIONAL' COMPARISONS.' 








Normal 

Oporatlons 


Estimated 
No. of 

Malort-g-: / Major 
•i ‘V-- Units J'X'> fegllltle 


:<$ - .V; ‘I’.'- *£& > : / 
.-iViii , Cllmatlo o( 'tf’Sik/i- 

". Major Geographlo 

fert ilities ..jy.-A/.; ?, *#. Limitations < 


, FIRST. FLEETS- Extensive - training : 
operations |n eastern Paciflp : year; •• 
round. .. ,y, .•»; ^ 

SEVENTH •FLEET:' Extensive training 
. operations In’ Western Pacific year- 
round. Frequent operations In Sea 
of Japan and South China Sea, War 
■ operations In Gulf of Tonkin and 
' Philippines Sea. Infrequent opera- 
: lions In Indian Ocean. Patrols US- 
• Trust Territory •; of the pacific ; 
•: Islands.' - ' >•; 

r SECOND FLEET; Extensive training- 
-operations In-: western Atlantic, 7 
Norwegian and North Seas, and In % 
the Caribbean Sea, year-round. An- \ 
nual operations - around South : 
America. Deploys to 1 Mediterranean 
Sea and to the. jndlari Ocean. 

SIXTH FLEET: Extensive training 
operations throughout the Mediter- 
ranean Sea year-round. .Quarterly 
deployment of 2-3 destroyers Into 
the Black Sea. : - 

MIDDLE-EAST FORCE: Normal train- 
ing operations In Persjan Gulf. 


• 125 San Diego, Long Beach,.. ". None ' 

San Francisco wM - ,; v\ : . 

61 1 ! Pearl Harbor, Guam, ^!'j a T'None\',. . ‘‘H* \ > . 

Hv Midway Japan, Philip- ?.£>■ * * t* ^ 

yi* pines, Formosa, Vietnam . - > 



23’ Ports In Italy, Greece, • • : Narrow exit via Strait of 
■ France, Spain, Jurkey, • ; v ; V. Gibra-tar^ 

. Malta * ! 4 1 .. V - \y * >, z:s+J$tpii *. 


2 Bahrein, Diego Garcia y/v Narrow exit from Persian -i 
(Indjan Ocean) Gulf via Strait of Hormuz 


1 Includes two atlack carriers and amphibious landing ships with embarked Marine Battalion Land- 
ing Team. ,• 


■ ' ■• : : : - ; V ' ' - ' : ':U . • :•'.•" ■ ^v.;- .• ; ■ - 




USSR 


Normal 1 
■ Operations 


Estimated , a 'V^:'Vj.v 

' ■ No. of 

. . Major Major ''V 
'-•■• Units •’ Facilities : 


Climatic or 
Geographlo ~ 
Limitations . 


BLACK SEA FLEET: Normal In-area 
y . j training operations In Black Sea 
y:..-/.; year-round. Extensive deployments 
. to Mediterranean Sea. Infrequent . 

operations in Atlantic or Caribbean 
• Sea.- : :• ; • ■ ■ .• 

MEDITERRANEAN FLEET: Normal 
operations In Eastern and Central . 
- j" Mediterranean Sea.- Extensive time . 
spent at anchorages or In ports. - 
^.. •Submarines • deploy from North or ’■< 
Baltic Fleets; ; Most surface corny; 
fej# batenta ' deploy from ; Black 'Spa - 
,. x a Fleet. - \ 

-i’'. : BALTIC FLEET: Normal In-area train- V 
-.‘•fr-i-lng operations In Baltic Sea year- .t: 
round-'.' Out-of-area operations Sq 
North Sea. Infrequent operations In ; 
y-: the - North Atlantic or Caribbean 
v - Sea. 

■'>W NORTH FLEET: Normal In-area train- . 

. • ing operations in White and Bar- 
i-N.--. ents Seas during summer months. 
Out-of-area exercises In Norwegian 
Sea. Infrequent operations In North 
Atlantic and Caribbean Sea. 

PACIFIC FLEET: Normal In-area train- 
ing operations in Seas of Japan 
and Okhotsk. Infrequent out-of-area 
operations In North and Central 
Pacific during summer months only. 
Deployments to the Indian Ocean. . 

INDIAN OCEAN DETACHMENT: Ex- 
tensive lime spent at anchor In the 
. Socotra Island area or In Sey- 
chelles and Maidive Islands. Minor 
training operations In Arabian Sea. 

• GUINEA PATROL: Off west coast of 
Africa. 


!l23 Batumi; Sevastopol, fS-:' 
• Noyoro 8 slk . (USSR) r yV->: 

■ Narrow exit via Turkish • 
Straits- , . :• ' 

y'[ y : .y,y lyjiyyiiv'-i- 

' ' . - : ’ ' 5 


, ", ! ’ % - “ 

' 21 Egypt " , ',r[ ' 

Narrow entrance via Strait 

U l * - y ' ^ : : ; v-t ;•• •/'' l 

of Gibraltar and Turkish 


. St: alts . • • 

■ ’’ V ^ <: V 

y • ’ v'.* 

•’ 4 •• v : : [ 



yyS’ -S -.yy yy : .y,;V‘"y 


197 . Kp(a, Murmansk 
.) Severodvinsk (USSR):. 


161 Vladivostok, Nakhodka, 
; Petropavlovsk (USSR) 


both ports/Narrow exit 
v|a The Sound • 


‘Partial winter freeze In 
.all ports ; 


^Srtlal winter freeze In all 
ports/Narrow exits via 
Kuril Isfands and Korea 
and Tsugaru Straits 


None. Use friendly ports . Narrow entrance via 
for support . Strait of of Malacca/Long 

' i ; ft' distance from Pacific and 
• • North Fleets. 1 :: • 


3 None. Use Conakry, 
’ Guiqoa for support 


. North Fleets.:, 
None 


n m 
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THE- DEFENSE .MONITOR 





E DEFENSE 


THE: CENTER'.: FOR DEFENSE INFORMATION; 


The eno rmo us . sizer and complexity, o^the v military - effort .. 
-• in this country hasloutrun the institutions established for./i 
citizen understanding.; and control of public policy. An in- 
formed publics opinion: on national}: defenses and foreign, 
•' commitments- isdacking^iii'.our society v ; 

• . For these reasbnsUha,Centervfor- I)efense; Informationi> 
has been established&TH& Fun&fof ; Peace: has encouraged ; 
, and made possibl^lffieSihidatioh^xif^i^Center.; Further^ 
funding will be: provided^ by- private? foundations* and iirp 
terested mdividuaisSjTh^CenterS^^ 

{ no financial or; o therrob ligation l tor any:; government, miliar 
tary, industrial or individual speaaFihter^t:^:; ; 

p = • The Center t\wiH 5 |^ncehtratet / excIuswel^bn^ analyzing^ 
:-and circulatingpubli0Mormationronrmatters-of. national ; 
defense and overs^'commitments^f^wen^as; scrutinizing.:- 
, our national defeiiseTprogram on a: day-to-day basis. Its iS 
appraisal s wilirchallenge- . existing; assumptions about na-* 




policies and budgets, to be measured against those^of^tfie^ 
Department of Defense/;.': . " }.' >/• ^ : . ■ ;V 

The Centerr-will; dissemiratl^its research ^and-informayp: 
. tion to^thew- broadest public.rpossible through;: position.^ 
papers ; ; a .journal,:: The; Defense Monitor;: of which this- is TS 
the fiht : ^itiori;;;and . material: designed for: the; news and 
other mediaTJhr addition^ the ICenterrwilFTespond/tbrre^il 
"quests .for information on defense; matters. Future editions^? 
of The- Defense Monitor will * include analysis of' the:ide^l(| 
f enser budge^i UTMS ^Underwater-* Long-range ,f- Missile^ 
, System) ,::thev;B-l-; Bomber,- technological superiority,'- theS: 
proposed attackr: carrier-;. US forces overseas and military^ 
; commitmentsido ;. foreign, nations, - as well:' as-*other topics® 
• of- vital nationaTand military- concern. T ' 

The Center ..and. .'its rapidly; developing inventory of in- : 
formation will: be a reliable and non-partisan resource . for: ;• ; 
all individuals: and groups : insisting upon .a military;; that: ^ 
will genuinely-'defend .and: strengthen American society, 
not weaken, it by overcommitments and waste of resources.#^ 








i WBM+ 

v* -.>♦«£ •fer'5-r---- • • : r 

^Si/Real. 





mmfj: 


’Mr. 

.WTt J. . 1 S * 




jsfstiii® 


?2jffi^^States: N a vy on- Aprii^I st|l 97 2?‘ to^biecomejDirector of. "the 
■^^GEOtet,.foc5- 
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f\Jormem Polmcvp 
6917 N a?hvil!o 

KingrwoocJ, Lanham, Mainland 


New Address : 

4302 Dahill Place 
Alexandria', Virginia 

July 27, 1973 


22312 


The Honorable Jonathan B. Bingham 
Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Bingham: 

Your letter of July 24 stating that "Mr. Homan Polmar... offered no 
data comparable to the tables (presented by Rear Admiral La Rocque)" 
struck me as being inaccurate and misleading. 

. . A \r u “ill recall, (1) I asked If I could use slides to present 
nformation to the group and was told "no," that I would only be expected 

La Roc** J' nforma ll y £or about 15 minutes, and (2) after Rear Admiral 
t 1 * ;' S Potation of his "quantitative" material, at your 

hTs d“? ’ SP ”° re than 30 mlnutas Providing corrections to 

the sLsion"wMch nS “ ° f ”° rkIng P a P ars that I distributed at 

^session which you sponsored. These contain quantitative and qualitative 

Please note that these working papers address trend s. Simple numerical 

'toS* > oft^° nS ; ? UC Jj. as Eear adm i r al La Rocque presented at the session, arS — 
£SS^It»Jisleading, especially when t akeout of context. 


In addition. Rear Admiral La Rocque presented partial inaccurate 
and extraneous material that supported his recommendTti^ ’ that all naval 
programs were of questionable, if any, value. Attached are c^rrSi^rL 
perspective? < ualltab ive data that represent broader and mote-balanced 

Obviousiy, more significant than simple numbers in today’s complex 
military environment are trends and force missions. The trends with 
respect to the Soviet Navy are most interesting: Today the Red Navy 

a^as^^T ° f e T llty ° r aur P aaaad tha ^ H?vy1n ???eral 

paper 'pack??.') ’ “ ‘ ' <PUaSe tho £lnal >= ha “ in my “orM-S 
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If we simply look at numbers how, for example, could we have won 
World War II? When one looks at the comparison of Allied and German sub- 1 
marines in the Atlantic, the Germans had several times more submarines, 
but were defeated at sea in the various Battles of the Atlantic because I 
all allied ASW forces (air, surface, and submarine) were the comparative ij 
counterpart of the German U-boats, 

Also, age of ships is most important. The capability of sustained 
readiness as well as certain combat capabilities decline with age. If 
new ship programs are (in large part) for replacing existing ships, then 
we must look at ships that will not be available (e.g., 25 years and 
older) when new-program ships are completed. 

Accordingly, I submit that simplistic comparisons such as those 
offered by Rear Admiral La Rocque are meaningless and too often mis- 
leading. We cannot afford such an approach to the vital subjects of 
national defense and national expenditures. 

1 would be most pleased to discuss this matter further with you and 
your colleagues at your convenience. Indeed, I would be pleased to have 
the opportunity to present a brief slide talk on Soviet naval/maritime 
activities to graphically show some of the rather dramatic developments in 
this field. 

Very respectfully, 

Norman Polmar 
United Stated Editor 
JANE'S FIGHTING SHIPS 

NP:bw 


I 
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Dis tribution 


Attendees at meeting on July 18, 1973 


Representative 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative : 

Representative ] 


Les Aspin 
Pierre du Pont 
Elwood Hillis 


! Marjorie Holt 
Edward Koch 
Robert Leggett 
William Lehman 
Robert McClory 
George O’Brien 
Robert Price 
Patricia Schroeder 
Henry Smith 
Floyd Spence 
Fortney Stark 
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SCHEDULE: WASHINGTON (8-11 OCT) 


Monday/ 8 OCT 

1003 - Dep Prov, A1 774 
1159 - Arr DC 


1330 - Dep D.C. Pied 934 

1407 - Arr Charlottesville 

1630 - Dep Chari Pied 935 

1707 - Arr D.C. Met by CNO Driver 

1800 - 2000 Reception (P in T III) 

2000-2300 I Opening Session 

Session II The National Interests of the U.S. 
Presiding: Robert M. Hutchins 


Tuesday , 9 OCT 


0930 - 1230 - Session III 

The National Interests of the U.S. 
Presiding: Morris L. Levinson 

1300 - 1400 - Luncheon 


1400 - 1700 - 

^ PA \ 'h ^ 0\ 

*2000 - 2230 - 


Session IV 

The National Interests of the U.S. 

_ <c3) 

Session V The National Interest and Military Power 
Session VI Deterrence through the Threat of 
Mutual Assured Destruction 
Presiding: James H. Douglas 


* Member of Critiquing panel 


Wednesday, 10 OCT 


0930 - 1230 


1300 - 1400 


Session VII: Trade & Economic Competition 
Session VIII: Development 
Presiding: Charles H. Dyson 

Luncheon 


1345 - The Special Case of Japan 

Presiding: Seniel Ostrow 

1415 - 1700 - Session IX: The Emergence of Transnational Issues 

Presiding: Edward Lamb 
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Wednesday, 10 OCT 

2000 - 223© - Session X: The Imperatives of Institution- 
Building 

Session XI: The U.N. and Alternative Formulations 
Presiding: Frances McAllister 


Thursday , 11 OCT 


0930 

- 1230 - Session XII: The Requirements 
Foreign Policy 

Presiding: J.R. Parten 

of Democratic 

1130 

- Pick up by CNO driver 


1230 

- Lunch 

idendorf^ 

1400 

- To Airport by CNO driver 


1430 

- Dep DC Amer 481 
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PACEM IN TERRIS 

A NATIONAL CONVOCATION TO CONSIDER NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


III 


Circulated: September 14, 1973 


Address 

THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND MILITARY POWER 
by Clark Clifford 

Former Secretary of Defense; Special Counsel to 
President Truman 


FOR RELEASE UPON DELIVERY 


Scheduled : 

Session V-VI, beginning at 8 p.m., Tuesday, October 9, 1973 


Also Scheduled : 

Address by Herbert York 


Critique : 


Albert Wohlstetter (Chairman); Gloria Emerson, 
William Foster, Admiral Gene La Rocque, 

Jeremy Stone, Admiral Stansfield Turner 


A Paper prepared for delivery at a national convocation sponsored by the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, to convene at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, Oct. 8-11, 1973. Press inquiries should be directed to 
Frank K. Kelly, The Center, PO Box 4068, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93103. 
Telephone: Area Code 805 969-3281 . 
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Speech of Clark M. Clifford 
Pacem in Terris III 
October 9 , 19 73 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND MILITARY POWER 

Out of the welter of conflicting views regarding the world today, 
there is one development upon which we can all agree. That is the profound 
and far reaching manner in wh ich_our woxld^ha s.j sha nee d these last few years 

The major thrust of my remarks on this occasion is that, 

(A) The world has chan ged; and (B) The United States defense establishment 
and the d efense budget have not. I cannot state the problem more simply. 
My hope is that I may offer thoughts tonight that will lead to a better 
understanding of the defense policy that our country needs in today's world. 

There exists a gap — an undeniable gap — between a foreign 
policy that purports to deal with a world of detente, , and a defense policy 
that is mired in the backward looking attitudes of the Cold War. 

Like many of you here, and in a sense like the military establish 
ment which we are examining tonight, I am a product of the Cold War. I 
was with President Truman from 1945 to 1950 and I recall with vividness and 
pride those dramatic days. But the military forces devised to meet the 
problems that existed then still exist today. They are enormous, unwieldy, 
terribly expensive and unnecessary. 

Times change, and the challenge of our era is whether we can 
change with them. 
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As our tragic intervention in Indo-China draws too slowly to 
a halt, we look at the world around us and we see a near total transformation. 
Contrast the world as it appeared immediately after the second World War, 
and for much of the period up until the middle 1960 ’s, to the world as it 
appears now. In this contrast we will find the guides for reshaping our 
defense policies and budgets. >• 

During that earlier era, the Soviet Union seemed intent on 
threatening the United States, if not directly, then through pressure on other 
nations whose survival and independence were, and to a great degree remain, 
vital to our interests; We had no alternative but the firmest common 
resistance. 

For all but the last few years of that period, there appeared to be 
allied to the strength of the Soviet Union the massive population and immense 
potential of China . 

In that era, the Soviets and their Chinese associates seemed 
resolved to make the political situation and the economic development of every 
nation in the world, no matter how small or how obscure, a testing ground for 
the confrontation of the most ultimate issues of how society and life: were to 
be organized. We responded in kind. > ■' 

'*• Faced with that situation — an aggressive USSR, Soviet-Chinese 
solidarity, and a communist effort to be involved in every significant conflict 
over the future of any nation -- those responsible for our nation’s policies, 

including the state of our military forces, felt that the United States had to 
plan its 
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moment, be celled upon to resist militarily, and directly, large-scale 
aggression in Asia or Europe, and perhaps in both simultaneously. 

On the nuclear side, as our atomic monopoly evaporated, the 
need for constantly increasing stock of even more sophisticated nuclear 
weapons seemed to grow greater, not less. The first priority was to build 
a deterrent, proof against the most effective conceivable surprise Soviet attack. 
The result was the construction of a. strategic deterrent force composed of 
three basic elements — land-based missiles, submarine-based missiles, 
and bombers — each independently capable of surviving an all-out Soviet 
attack with sufficient strength for a retaliation that would destroy the Soviet 
Union as an organized society. In addition, in an effort to extend our nuclear 
strength to protect our allies, we deployed literally thousands of nuclear 
weapons throughout the world. These weapons were supposed to compensate 
for inadequacies in ours and our allies' non-nuclear forces. 

This image of the world on which our military forces were premised 
is scarcely recognizable from the perspective of late 1973. 

First, while the profound differences between the social and 

•v-’- ■ *; ' - 

politic ci 1 systems of the Uni ted S ta tes a nd the Soviet Union remain, and while 

there persist genuine areas of serious interna.tiQB.al .conflict between the U.S. 

and the USSR, the relationship of the two superpowers simply can no longer 

be described as one of general and unrelenting confrontation. The past two 

years have seen two United States-Soviet summits marked by effusive cordiality, 

„ 

by the conclusion of the strategic arms limitation agreement which, whatever 

-3- • 
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its limitations, marks an acceptance by both sides that there is no real 
defense against nuclear war except mutual vulnerability, and by intense 
^iscussionjDf immensely expanded e conomic links between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Nor, of course, is this phenomenon of detente with the USSR 
only a bilateral one. The Ostpolitik has brought with it, if not permanent 
settlement of the conflicts which divide Europe, at least a renunciation of 
the use of force. The European security conference and the negotiations on 
force reductions in Europe are signs of a change in the relationship between 

- .rM Ligg fr 

the Soviet Union and the nations of Western Europe and may portend more 
basic settlements in the long run. Such a sign. of change and an end to con- 
frontation is the very rapidly expanding Soviet trade with Western Europe and 


Japan. 


Even more dramatic is the change in the relationship between the 


United States andChina. Rigid antagonism on each side has given way to a 
reopening of communication based on a cautious but, in all probability, 
irreversible recognition that there are simply not that many profound conflicts 
between the vital interests of the United States and those of China. As we 
come to take a more realistic view of Chin a , and, perhaps, also a less omnipo- 
tent view of ourselves, we find less and less to fear from that immense nation. 


faced as it is with profound challenges in its own internal development. 


At the same time, relations between China and the USSR have so 
deteriorated as to make the phrase "Sino-Soviet Bloc" but a memory. 
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And, of course, in planning defense policy, there is the fact 


that we are involved no longer in the war in Indo-China. 


Finally, in a world in which economic iss ues on the international 
scene are growing in relative importance, we must recognize that the United 
States has l ost its e cono mic domination of the international scene, even while 
retaining its vast military strength. 

From these profound changes in the international setting, one would 
expect profound changes in American military policy and military forces. For 
it is, of course, to serve our international policy that we create military forces, 
however often it may seem that the relationship is reversed. 

To be sure, there has been a certain amount of verbal change in 
our declaratory policy. But if we turn from declaratory policy to the hard facts 
of budgets and forces, we find incredibly little change. Measured by its own 
sound maxim watch what we do, not what we say — the present Administra- 
tion s defense policies seem all but oblivious to the great changes taking 
place in the world around us. 



Despite these changes and the much-advertised winding down of 
American involvement in Viet Nam, we are being a sked to spend more, not less, 

on military force. The Department of Defense budget requested^by the President 

\ ' 

for Fiscal 1974 — that is the year we are now in — is $4.1 billion more than 





we spent in 19 73 and that expenditure was, in turn, $3.2 billion more than in 
1972. Even taking price changes fully into account, spending on non-Viet Nam 
military forces will increase by $3.4 billion from 1973 through 1974, if the 
Administration's proposals are approved by Congress. 
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This is in sharp contrast to past post-war budgets. Following 
the second World War, by the year 1947, the defense budget was less than 
10 per cent of its wartime high. After Korea, defense spending fell in two 
years to just 45 percent of its Korean peak in 1952. In the present post- 
Viet Nam case, there were, to be sure, small reductions from the years of 
very high levels of combat activity in Viet Nam. But the basic pattern, fixed 

k * 

early in the process of reducing direct combat expenses in Viet Nam, has been 


, . \jp" 

. — fb 




to maintain real defense spending at a relativel y constant level 

Even this "level budget" policy cannot long continue, unless we 
change the policies on force size, manpower, and procurement which underlie 
the present budget. The current budget includes plans to buy weapons and 
maintain forces whose increase in costs in the rest of this decade can be 
fairly readily measured. 

The estimates of the cost of staying on our present course are 

staggering. The 1974 budget projects a further(1?4 . 6 billion increase in the 

- 

national defense budget for next year. ~ 1 \ 

The Brookings Institution in its analysis of the 19 74 budget offers 
a longer-term projection. It estimates that maintaining current defense policies 
will require that we increase the defense budget from the $85 billion requested 
for Fiscal 19 74 to almost $100 billion in Fiscal 1980. And that is without 
making any allowance for increases in price, which, according to the same 
analysis, would mean the $100 billion mark would be passed in 1977 and we 
would have a $114 billion budget in 1980. 

Thus, we face a paradox of an increasing budget for military 
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purposes in a world in which all the p olitical signs point to conti ng encies 
calling for U. S. military action being less rather than more. This 
paradox cannot be explained by any restructuring in our forces to meet the 
new situation. Instead, the $85 billion request of the Administration is to 





support forces of essentially the same size a nd type as (though in most 
cases far more powerful than) those maintained by the United States in the 
early to middle 1960's , when political conditions were radically different. 

To be specific: 

—Our strategic forces in 19 74 will be essentially identical in 
numbers of vehicles to those of 1964, except for the retirement of some older 
bombers and the completion of some missiles and submarines under construction 
in 1964. The effective striking power of those forces has, of course, been 
multiplied several times in the interim by the introduction of multiple warheads. 


Our tactical air forces have remained at only slightly below 
the 1964 levels, with 2,800 aircraft in all services as against 3,000 in that 
year. But simply counting aircraft or squadrons ignores the fact that the 
improvements in the new aircraft which have come into service in the interval 
have greatly increased the capability of the force as a whole. 

~ Our naval forces continue to be centered around aircraft carriers 


Again, although there is a reduction from the 15 attack carriers maintained in 


1964 to^dTnow, the newer units are more capable than those they replaced. 


The number of ships in the fleet is s 


whole is much newer and more capable. 



:ed, but the force as a 


--Similarly, with ground forces , there has been but a modest 
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reduction from the 1964 figure of 19 1/3 divisions to the present 16 
divisions with a considerable build-up of firepower and mobility. 

Moreover, the missions assigned these forces are essentially 
the same as those assigned to forces in 1964. The Air Force is designed to 
conduct deep interdiction of enemy supply routes as' part of a prolonged war 
in Europe or on the Asian continent. The Navy is planned on the assumption 
it must be ready to fight a sustained antisubmarine effort in the North Atlantic 
and, with its carrier aircraft, to provide interdiction, air superiority, and 

ground support for sustained combat ashore. The Army and Marines are tcf 

•% 

be prepared to sustain a long war in Europe, and, to judge from their deploy- 
ment and numbers, also to be prepared to fight directly on the Asian continent. 

Is it not clear that today we simply do not need all the military 
forces which we now maintai n? As I have suggested, we are maintaining 

in 1973, in the face of substantially reduced international tensions and sub- 

$ 

stantially consolidated U. S. international objectives, practically as large a 
force as we did in 1964 when the global confrontation seemed to be much 
sharper and America's goals much more ambitious. It should be noted that 1964, 
the last pre-Viet Nam year, marked a post-Korea high. . 

What kind of forces would the Administration be asking the American 
people and the economy to support if international relations had remained 
essentially the same? And what would we be told .weVreauired if relations with 
China and the Soviet Union had worsened ?~~ \j)\ ' .Wfc - -v Va 


It must be recognized that, to a degree, our forces and our defense 




r&A-F 
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policies are functions of tradition and bureaucratic pressures as well as 
products of analysis of our interests and the forces we need to protect them. 

To the degree that this is true, it makes it all the clearer that something is 
gravely wrong. 

For, if we consider our international policy and not bureaucratic 
politics, our present situation is truly inexplicable. 

^A/hy, in the changed world situation which President Nixon has 
called an era of negotiation, do we still nee d — and why should the American 
people be asked to support t he military establishment which was crea ted 
f or an era of confrontation ? . 

After Viet Nam, do we really want the military forces v/e now 
maintain to fight a land war in Asia ? 

With the profound changes in relationships between the two parts 
of Europe, do we really need an Army, Navy and Air Force structured around 
a mission of sustaining a long conventional land war in Europe? Incidentally, 
this question is made all the more pointed by the fact that neither the Soviets 
nor their allies, nor our own NATO allies, appear to believe sufficiently in the 
likelihood of such a contingency to design their forces for it. All other forces 
m Europe appear quite clearly to expect a short, intense conflict , if there is one 

Why, given our recognition of the inadvisability of military inter- 
vention in marginal conflicts, do we need a military force with the capability 
of i ntervening o n a v mass iv^scale anywhere in the world with carrier air, land- 
based tactical air, and ground troops? 

We need a fundamental re— examination of our defense policies and 
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the missions for our forces . 

There are, of course, substantial savings that can be made 
simply from greater efficiences, especially in the use of manpower, in cur- 
tailing our military establishment's propensity for overly complex multi-purpos e 
weapons systems, and in avoiding procurement of strategic nuclear weapons 


which actually diminish our securitv.bv..d.e.ci:e.fl.sin.g. r n 


stability. However, 


to bring our defense budgets into line with our foreign policies and our national 
interests, we cannot avoid a fundamental re-examination of the missions of 
our military forces. 

What military missions make sense in this decade of the twentieth 

century ? 

— First , of course, the defense of the United States itsel f. Indeed, 
it is a striking measure of how large our defense establishment has become to 
consider what would be necessary if this were the only mission we now assigned 
our military forces — as, of course, it was for all but about the last 30 years 
of our nation's history. Adequate for that mission would be an invulnerable 
nuclear deterrent and minimum conventional forces, all of which would cost 
perhaps one-third of our current defense budget. 

— However, we must recognize that, while there have been important 
changes in the world, there are still many elements of tension and potential 
conflicts between the Soviet Union and, to a lesser extent, China on the one 
hand and, on the other, nations whose independence is a direct and vital 
national interest of the United States. For this reason, we do indeed need the 
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military f orces nece ssary to support international commitments jointly agreed 
upon by the Congress and the President as genuinely serving our vital 
interests. 

In strategic forces, we need a secure and stable nuclear deterrent, 
that is, a force such that any potential attacker would recognize that enough 
U. S. forces would survive and be used after an all-out surprise attack utterly 
to destroy the society of the attacker. 

In planning a new national defense policy that takes account of our 
national interests as they now exist, we must also recognize that there are 
limits to what we can afford to spend on defense even in this rich, though 
currently troubled, economy. A dramatic example of how heavy a burden our 
people have had to bear for arms is the following. In the last ten years, 
individual income taxes on all Americans have totaled $790 billion. During 
that same ten years, spending on defense has totaled $760 billion. That is, 
virtually the entire revenue of the individual income tax has been devoted to 
defense spending. As we continue a chronic inflation at home, and as inter- 
national confidence in the American economy declines, these economic factors 
assume increased relevance. . 

Particularly in these days when "national security" is being used 
to justify things far worse than inflated defense budgets, we must give new 
thought to what real national security means. 

Finally, it seems to me appropriate to establish certain negative 
goals as well as affirmative ones, that is, to say what we do not need our 

military forces to be able to do. We do not need to exceed our potential 
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o pponents in every po s_sibJ.e_c.a.te.Q.Q t:v merely to avoid the supposed stigma 
of not being "number one" in everything. We do not need the capability for 
general intervention everywhere in the world. We do not need to buy forces 
necessary only for contingencies which are not only remote — such as the 
so-called war at se a or a long conventional war in Europe — but which would 
never occur without advance warnin g t far in advance, by a radical change in 
the political setting. ' , 

With respect to strategic forces as well, negative goals may be 
as important as affirmative missions. We need, as the President has said, 
sufficiency; we need not be concerned about disparities in crude force level s 
or destructive power which in Churchill's haunting phrase would only "make 
the rubble bounce." We, must not construct systems which, sometimes in the 
name of accumulating "bargaining chips , " make negotiations on arms control 
more difficult by creating powerful vested constituencies for the preservation 
of weapons. Also, we must recognize that for all their terrible destructiveness, 
the political and military use of nuclear weapons is quite limited, namely, 
the deterrence of their use by others. 

The recent Pentagon announcement that the Soviets have now tested 
MIRVs, the Multiple Independently-targettable Reentry Vehicle, does not 
change the basic facts of the nuclear stalemate. The only surprise about the 
Soviet development is that it has taken so long in coming. When I was in the 
Pentagon, five years ago, it was anticipated that the Soviets would develop, 
within a couple of years, the capacity to deploy on its missiles multiple 
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warheads that were capable of being aimed separately at different targets. 

We had, at that time, already tested MIRVs of our own, and we have now 
deployed them on hundreds of our land-based and submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles. 

We continue to retain a large lead in numbers of warheads. 

But the Soviet Union has the capability today of destroying our society, without 
its new MIRVs, even if the United States were to attempt a first strike. No 
matter how many or how large the missiles that the Soviet Union might equip with 
multiple warheads, we would still have the ability to retaliate and destroy 
Soviet society even after an all-out attack. 

Accordingly, all that the Soviet MIRV development should mean 
is that both sides should pursue as a. matter of priority the efforts at SALT II 
to place effective controls on further accumulation of unnecessary, immensely 
expensive and desperately dangerous nuclear weapons. 

These principles, presenting the reasons for our military forces, 
demonstrate vividly that substantial cuts can be made in the defense budget 
and m the forces it sustains. Such changes will make our military posture 
reflect the changes in the world and the changes in our national policies. The 
changes will leave us with a military force fully adequate for our own defense 
and for carrying out commitments to our allies, but they will permit us to do so 
at a cost that our economy and our health, as a society, can far better sustain. 

I believe it is a mistake to plan our military expenditures for one 
year only, on a year to year basis. An area of expense that constitutes over 
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fifty per cent of our total budget deserves better planning than that. 

If the Administration's requests for new weapons and for its 
building and manpower programs were to be granted, it is estimated that the 
defense budget would continue to increase yearly, to a figure of over $100 
billion. I consider this an outrageous burden for our country to carry. Instead 
of defense expenditures going up each year, they should be coming down. 

I do riot favor a large cut in one year in the defense budget. I 
believe it would be better to make smaller reductions but to continue such 
cuts over a period of years. This plan would have less impact on our domestic 
•economy, upon employment in defense industries and upon the attitude of other 


countries. 


I would like to cut the defense budget in Fiscal 1974 from the 


proposed figure of $85 billion to $81 billion. Next year, I would favor a 

further cut to $77 billion. Then, in the following year. Fiscal 1976, cut to 

$73 billion. From then on, starting with Fiscal 1977, I would stabilize the 

— 

budget at $69 billion . 

This approach would contrast with budgets which could otherwise 
be expected, under present policies, to be $85 billion for 1974, and to reach 
more than $93 billion for 19 78. 

In this period of time, therefore, under the plan I recommend, we 
would, in round numbers,, go from a current budget of $85 billion to $70 billion 
a year in 19 78, instead of going from $85 billion to $95 billion in the same period, 
Thus, the total savings over the five fiscal years would be an impressive figure 
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of $80 billion. The saving thus effected is computed in current dollars. 

If one anticipates continuing inflation, the saving would be substantially 
greater. 

There is not sufficient time on an occasion such as this to present 
in detail each specific cut which I believe ought to be made to accomplish this 
objective. There has been developed in recent years a number of extremely 
well-informed critiques of the official proposals, with comprehensive 
suggestions for bringing specific items in our military forces in line with 
current realities and policies. However, it is appropriate to indicate some 
general areas in which changes should be made. 

The -substantial ground and air forces earmarked for operations in 
Asia can be greatly cut bac k or eliminated, since we clearly do not need or 
want, as a nation, to pursue political policies which would make it necessary 
to use military force in that way. As a first step, the JJ. S. division s till in 
Korea should be withdrawn and demobilized. 

We should start bringing tr oops back from Europ e now. We can do 
this without destroying the NATO alliance and, indeed, without compromising 
the principle, which I fully support, that the highest priority for our conventional 
forces is the contribution they make to presenting a credible conventional defense 
in Europe. Indeed, by abandoning the "long war" premise, and configuring our 
NATO force recognizing that in the unlikely event of a conventional war inEurope, 
it will be a short one, we could actually have a stronger NATO conventional 
capability at lower costs and troop levels. 

Making the changes to bring our NATO force up to date will not. 
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as is so often claimed, foredoom the negotiations on mutual and balanced 
force reductions in Europe which are now beginning. Those talks are certain 
to be long and not unlikely to be ultimately unproductive. Therefore, we must 
not delay the steps we need to take in our own national interests to preserve 
"bargaining chips" for them. But, I believe, carefully planned U. S, with- 
drawals and restructuring of our NATO forces could actually increase the 
favorable prospects for those negotiations. International arms control negotia- 
tions are not fully understood by drawing analogies to poker tables. In fact, 
unilateral signs of restraint, far from vitiating the prospects of negotiated 
restraint on the other side may, by indicating seriousness of purpose, actually 
make the agreements easier to reach. 

■ Similarly, we must not be deluded, in the cause of gathering 
"bargaining chips" for further rounds of the SALT talks, into buying strategic 
weapons we do not need and which could actually jeopardize our security by 
contributing to nuclear instability. If such programs are truly "throw-aways" 
for bargaining purposes, the Soviet negotiators can be expected to understand 
that. If, as it seems more likely , they have powerful bureaucratic backers, 
taking the first step now is likely simply to create a constituency for insisting 
that the right to build these systems be protected in any future negotiation. 

Many of our current weapons programs not only are inordinately 
complex and expensive, but they represent little, if any, real advance over 
existing systems which will be adequate for years to come. 

I am by no means calling for across-the-board cuts in every 
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category of our military program. Precisely because I believe that forces 
in bein g should be sharply cut, I urge the importance of keeping up an active 
and imaginative research and development program to provide us with the 



technological base we would need for adjustment to futur e c hanges in the 
international si tuation. Similarly, if we adopt a military policy which takes 
better account of the international political situation and which accepts the 
fact that we cannot afford to hedge heavily against all possible contingencies. 


it becomes all the more important to have an efficient — and honest 

i ntelligence- gathering system. 


In any discussion of American defense policy for. the future, it is 
impossible to ignore problems of more efficient use of manpower. Manpower 
has been a steadily increasing element in the defense budget. Some 58 
percent of the defense dollar now goes for pay and allowances for military 
personnel. 


Consider the following facts: There are more th ree and four star 
generals toda y than at the end of World War II, when the military establishment 
was four times as large; twenty-five years ago, the Army had seven recruits 
for each sergeant, today there are more sergeants than recruits; twenty-five 
years ago, more than half of our officers were below the grade of captain, 
today two-thirds of our officers are captains or higher. With a total defense 
establishment of 315,000 men less than in 1948, we now have 26,000 more 


captains, 21,000 more majors, 15,000 more lieutentant colonels, and 4,000 


more colonels. 

The most fundamental decision on military manpower made in recent 

years has been the adoption of the all-volunteer force concept. Thai some 
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alternative to the inequities and irrationalities of the old draft was needed, 
few would dispute. 

But that the volunteer army is an equitable or a workable solution 
seems equally doubtful. It is proving extremely expensiv e , not merely in 
pay but in accumulated pension obligations for the future. Further, as enlist- 
ments fall short of goals in both numbers and quality, one may fairly ask 
whether a volunteer system is likely to produce the large number of technically 
talented personnel needed in the increasingly technological military establishment. 

Finally, the volunteer army concept rests upon negation of a 
principle 'which I believe remains valid even under today's changed conditions — 
that a free society can properly call on its citizens to perform military service 
and to have military training. Indeed, an all-volunteer army appears to be a 
way of institutionalizing the worst feature .of the old military draft, that is, 
concentrating military service and its burdens and risks among citizens with 
lower incomes . 

As we adjust our defense policy to new conditions, I believe we 
must start now to explore what we will put in the place of the volunteer army 
system if, as I believe, that system proves itself to be unworkable and 
unacceptable. In that consideration, the concept of universal national 
service whereby all young men and women would give a year of service to 
their country, either in the military or in assigned civilian jobs in the areas 
of their background and competence,' ought, I believe, to receive the highest 
attention. 
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In sum, I believe that the changed world calls for a changed 
defense policy and a changed defense budget. Of course, it will always be 
said that the uncertainties of any change are so great that only the most 
trivial adjustments can safely be made. But with the profound changes on 
the- international scene, if we cannot begin now to reduce our defense budget, 
rather than continuing to increase it, when will we ever be able to do so? 

Will we have to wait until we really reach a $100 billion defense budget, and 

even higher, before we take a serious look at where we are and where we 
are going? 

It is argued in many circles that the defense budget must be cut 
m order to free funds for domestic programs. I would not cast the argument 
in those terms. For the reasons I have stated, I believe the defense budget 
should be cut to bring our military policy in line with our foreign policy and 
international reality. I do not necessarily propose that the funds thus saved 
would automatically be expended in other parts of the federal budget. Indeed, 

I suggest that a high national priority now is to get our own house in order 
financially. This requires, given the heavy inflationary pressures in this 
country , putting a stop to the budget deficits to which defense spending makes 
so large a contribution. In the years since 1969, the total United States deficit 
has been $74 billion. Is it any wonder that with these deficits, combined 
with a serious inflation, there has been a decline in international confidence 
in the dollar and in the American economy in general? Unnecessary, profligate 
defense spending and maintenance of unnecessary overseas military establishments 
has contributed importantly to this loss of confidence in America's financial 
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integrity , both directly and through its contributions to the unacceptable 
budget deficits of recent years. 

Our true national security resides in something more than over- 
blown military forces and hardware. It rests, more basically, on the ability 
of our society to maintain a sound, productive and growing economy. Today 
we are deeply troubled by a damaging and unabated inflation, a deterioration 
in our balance of trade and our balance of payments which, in turn, lead to 
an increasing lack of confidence in '.the dollar. 

We have the undoubted power to destroy all the countries of the 
world. But our present inability to control our own economic destiny threatens 
to deprive us of any genuine influence in world affairs. If we allow this to 
occur, we will indeed have become, in President Nixon's imagery, a "pitiful, 
stumbling giant. " 

In sum, for a defense posture for an era of negotiatio n, not con - 
frontation, I offer a different concept of the policies and missions our military 
forces are to perform. The premises on which these proposals are based would 
maintain fully adequate forces to defend our country and to carry out our basic 
international commitments. 

A study of the rise and fall of great nations discloses that their 
decline was not due to a reduction in their military strength, but to a loss of 
confidence of their own people in their government and in their economy. Our 
most important problems today are internal ones_. 

We must place the issue of defense policy in its proper perspective , 
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and let us get on with the task of developing once again that moral fibre 

and economic strength and opportunity that made the United States the hope 
of the world. 
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Pacem in Terris III 
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RE: THE PAPER BY CLARK CLIFFORD 

Secretary Clifford's paper notes that the world has changed. 

These changes have finally validated arguments long used by critics of 
defense spending. 

Twenty years ago one of these critics, President Eisenhower, was 
already complaining that defense costs would "bankrupt" America; he 
was widely advised to study Keynes. But today the dollar is badly 
devalued, and fears are still expressed about the "overhang" of dollars 
extant around the world — dollars for which we sometimes even have 
to refuse payment; for example, when we have only enough soybeans for 
ourselves. 

Ten years ago, seizing upon domestic disorder, other critics of 
defense spending argued that "security" ought to be interpreted to 
include "domestic security"; were we not running greater risks of losing 
Chicago through insurrection than through nuclear war? But today it is 
not necessary to expand the notion of security to complain about the 
defense budget. Even the Armed Services Committee wonders whether man- 
power, and rising weapons costs, have priced the military out of the 
market. 

America is now in a position in which most world countries have 
been for most of their existence -- one in which we must consider 
seriously civilian-military priorities. Heretofore, these were often 
only a slogan — a slogan of opposition to military expenditure. 

In the words of Madison Avenue, those who voiced the criticism 
have got "attention". The time has come to deliver the message. Now 

we need much more serious analyses of the costs to Americans of slighti ng 
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non-military expenditures in favor of military ones. The depletion of 
the civilian sector, the withdrawal from the civilian economy of resources 
that might have increased productivity, the inflationary effect of run- 
ning constant deficits because of a swollen defense budget, and the costs 
to society of failing to heal social ills. In this age, American scholars 
must become adept at the calculu s of priorities. 

Secretary Clifford's second observation that the d efen se establ ish- 
ment has not changed despite world changes should be a final warning 
to all who take geopolitical and military planning too seriously. The 
record of strategic plans of the Cold War is not a happy one. Both the 
Korean and the Vietnamese wars were mishandled. Between wars, bomber 
gaps, missile gaps, anti-missile gaps, and big-missile gaps revealed our 
compulsive response to strategically motivated misinformation. Wisdom 
was found in such gems as "more bang for the buck". Thousands of nuclear 
weapons were placed in Europe with no visible doctrine for their use. 

In strategic weapons, a tradition was developed of cost overruns, waste, 
and overbuilding in numbers. Ad hoc explanations for strategic decisions; 
weapons systems in search of missions; and scare stories timed to the 
spring became perennial phenomena. Finally, to top it off, we switched 
from a 2-1/2 war strategic requirement to a 1-1/2 war strategic require- 
ment and nothing much happened to our force structure. 

Whether the strategic planning is done by civilians, the Joint 
Chiefs, or Joseph Alsop, the history of the last 25 years suggests that 
their plans and reasoning ought to be taken with a very large grain of 
salt. Our job, in the next 25 years, is to avoid making again the same 
mistakes. 
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RE: The paper by Herbert York 


The paper by Herbert F. York, "Nuclear Deterrence and the Forces 
Needed for It", observes that superpower strategic forces are much larger 
than necessary and could be greatly reduced without affecting the strat- 
egy of mutual deterrence. It concludes that our "highest priority short- 
term objective" should he to do just that. 

It is true that enormous reductions of strategic forces could 
be achieved without affecting the capability of the United States and 
the Soviet Union to destroy high percentages of the population of the 
other side. But, if so, do these reductions make enough difference to 
deserve the highest priority, albeit in the short run? 

Could it not be argued as follows, from the same datum: If 
disarmament is irrelevant to the vast majority of the lives that would 
be destroyed with nuclear weapons, then perhaps the h ighest im mediate 
priority should be placed on making sure that nuclear weapons are not 
^jjsed. This includes such ideas as: 

discouraging the initial use of nuclear weapons : by requiring 
that no one man (even the President) can make the decision; by 
shaping the options provided in military planning; by controlling 
the authority of nuclear commanders, especia lly at sea; by en- 
couraging public attitudes to consider the use "of nuclear weapons 
a criminal act; by shaping the reciprocal expectations of leaders 
in favor of non-use rather than use of nuclear weapons through 
public statements, quiet discussions, and so on. 

discouraging the escalation to nuclear war of any isolated use 
of nuclear weapons : by indoctrination of battlefield commanders, 
locks and physical restraints on unauthorized use, methods of 
high-level explanatory communication (hot lines), and so on. 

encouraging methods for terminating nuclear war if it occurs : by 
avoiding doctrines that encourage spasm war, embodying recognition 
of the fruitlessness of trying to disarm the other side in the 
plans and expectations of the highest military leadership; 
avoidance of attacks upon command centers rather than empha- 
sizing such attack; preparing to maintain command and control 
of nuclear weapons throughout any war whatsoever. 
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If, for example, planning in Europe in one or both camps is for 
prompt and easy escalation to nuclear weapons; if the sudden outbreak of 
violence will not realistically permit other possibilities, then what 
is needed is a world-wide campaign against these plans and attitudes and 
against nuclear weapons themselves, rather than a campaign only to reduce 
their numbers. Would we, for example, prefer to have: (a) 50% of the 
nuclear weapons destroyed (and national planning as it is), or (b) x 

L everyone thinking that the first use of nuclear weapons anywhere was a 
criminal act comparable to t.he use of biological warfare (and national 
planning based on that latter assumption). Neither of these outcomes 
provides perfect protection but there is a lot to be said for the second. 

It may, of course, be harder to achieve -- I'm not sure. But, in any 
case, it strikes me as irresponsible to continue to ignore the dynamics 
of nuclear war in conferences of this kind. The world in general, and 
Europe in particular, is a nuclear tinderbox which disarmament is not going 
to cure. 

Of course, nuclear reductions, if explained properly, can play 
an important role in discouraging the use of nuclear weapons. How can 
these reductions best be motivated? Dr. York has argued persuasively 
for destroying the largest nuclear weapons on the grounds that they 
create that much more collateral damage through fallout. Happily for his 
excellent proposal, these same large nuclear weapons are probably also 
to be found among the most vulnerable, destabilizing and/or provocative 
nuclear weapons. Thus, the argument for his conclusion is greatly 
strengthened. 

However, I would argue that, in general, the most persuasive 
argument for reductions may lie elsewhere -- in the realm of economics. 
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While it is not, by great power standards, overwhelmingly expensive to 
maintain a large strategic force, it is extremely expensive to keep 
modernizing such a force. And neither great power seems to be able to 
resist the impulse to modernize all that it has built — no matter how 
much it says about part of the force being "backup", "secondary", 
"insurance only" or whatever. Thus the slogan, "One does not modernize 
what one does not have" might be of more significance to political leaders 
than the fallout produced by the weapons they have already paid for and 
built. 
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NUCLEAR DETERRENCE AND THE FORCES NEEDED FOR IT 


by Herbert F. York 


In this paper I shall try to make two main points and one 
specific proposal based on them. 

The first point is that, while Deterrence through the 
Threat of Mutual Assured Destruction may be the best strategy 
available to us at the present time, we should not delude our- 
selves into believing that it is a good strategy. It is a 
terrible strategy, and our highest-priority , long-run objec- 
tive should be to get rid of it altogether. 


The second point is that, even if we accept the strategy 
of deterrence as the best currently available to us, the stock- 
pile of weapons we now rely on to produce it is from ten to 
one hundred times as murderous and destructive as it needs to 
be to satisfy that purpose. Therefore, our highest-priority 
objective for the immediate future should be to reduce greatly 
the current level of "overkill" even while we still maintain 
the strategy of deterrence. 


The specific proposal describes a way to make a very 
large reducti on in overkill without requiring or producing any 
change in the strategy of nuclear deterrence. 


Basically, a strategy of nuclear deterrence is one in 
which we seek to prevent certain political or military actions 
by others by threatening to use our nuclear weapons rather than 
by actually using them. Maintaining such a strategy, therefore. 
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is more a matter of political psychology than of nuclear 
technology. Someone will be deterred if he believes that the 
nuclear punishment he will receive will be more severe than 
the achievement of some particular objective merits. Thus, 
the actual physical properties of the weapons only enter the 
deterrence equation insofar as the physical properties affect 
the beliefs of the various parties. However, if and when 
deterrence fails, the matter changes radically. Then it is 
no longer what people believe about the weapons that counts, 
but the real physical facts about their properties. 

Twenty years ago, the general strategy of nuclear deterrence 
was particularlized in John Poster Dulles' doctrine of Massive 
Retaliation. The Korean War was fresh in peoples' minds, and 
those who advocated massive retaliation were in effect saying, 
"The next time we are seriously challenged, we will not allow 
the enemy to choose the place and style of warfare most favor- 
able to him." Instead, they said, "If there is another attack 
anywhere on one of our allies, we will immediately retaliate 
with a massive nuclear strike on the real source of the new 
aggression." At that time, the idea was to deter conventional 
war anywhere in the world, but especially in Europe, through 
the threat of massive nuclear retaliation. The United States 
was able to make such a threat because we had an overwhelming 
superiority in nuclear weapons. We had, perhaps, a few hundred 
atomic bombs, each somewhat bigger than the one that had killed 
about 100,000 people in Hiroshima eight years earlier. We also 
had many long-range aircraft and we had many air bases from 
which even short-range aircraft could reach the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, the Soviets had only just begun to accumulate 
atomic bombs, their aircraft were less capable, and they had 
no air bases close to our heartland. The situation was so 
unsymmetrical that it made perfectly good sense from our point 
of view to deter conventional attack by a threat of massive 
retaliation. 
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Since then, the situation has changed radically. In the 
meantime, the hydrogen bomb has been perfected, resulting in 
a thousandfold increase in the power of individual weapons. 

Now nuclear bombs number in the tens of thousands rather than 
in the hundreds , intercontinental bombers and rockets have 
replaced short-range aircraft, and forward bases are no longer 
essential. Most important, there are now two nuclear super- 
powers possessing these extreme capabilities, and there are 
three other nuclear powers each of which has a nuclear 
capability that is small compared to what the superpowers have 
today, but enormous compared to that which the USA had when 
it first put forth its policy of massive retaliation. In 
recognition of the fact that for some time now there has been 
a rough balance of terror between the two superpowers, we now 
speak of deterrence as being based on the threat of Mutual 
Assured Destruction. Under such circumstances, one set of 
strategic nuclear forces does little more than deter a direct 
attack by another. To be sure, there are those who would like 
to believe these terribly murderous and destructive forces 
achieve other, broader objectives, but it is doubtful that 
they any longer do so. The best that is usually claimed for 
nuclear deterrence is that it "works,” and that it is stable. 
The first of these claims is speculative — and in any event, 
unprovable . The fact that there has been no invasion of 
Western Europe is consistent with the notion that the threat 
of massive retaliation "worked," but does not prove that it 
did. Similarly, the fact that there has been no strategic 
nuclear bombardment by anybody since 1945 is also consistent 
with the idea that nuclear deterrence works, but again it 
simply is not possible to prove there is any causal connection. 

Along with most others , I believe the current nuclear 
balance has been stable for some time, and that the SALT I 
agreements go a long way toward assuring that it will remain 
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stable for the foreseeable future. Moreover, I believe the 
present balance is stable in two different ways. First, it 
possesses what is called "crisis stability." That is, in a 
military crisis, o ne s i de cannot add much to its chances o f 
survival by strik ing firs t, and so there is no strong induce- 
ment to do so. The current nuclear balance is also reasonably 
stable in the "arms race" sense. That is, t here does not 
appear to be any __way._f on,..p,n,e . s.id^to aahXe_v£_a n_. overwhelming 
advantage over the other side by quickly acquiring any reason- 
able quantity of some new weapon, and so again there exists 
no really strong inducement to do so. 

So much for what might be called "the good side" of 
deterrence; what is wrong with it? Simply this: If for any 
political or psychological or technical reason deterrence 
should fail, the physical, biological and social consequences 
would be completely out of line with any reasonable view of 
the national objectives of the USA or the Soviet Union. What 
would these consequences be? I believe the following is as 
accurate and detailed as is necessary and useful for any 
general but serious discussion of the subject. In the event 
of an exchange of blows by the strategic nuclear forces of 
the USA and the USSR, most of the urban populations of the 
Soviet Union and the United States could be killed, and most 
of the industry and commerce could be destroyed by the direct 
and immediate effects of the nuclear explosions. The towns 
and rural a 5 reas of the two countries would at the same time 
be subjected to varying amounts of radioactive fallout. The 
details of what would happen to the people living in such 
areas depend importantly on the weather conditions prevailing 
at the time and on the details of the attack pattern, but well 
over one-half of the town and country populations could be 
killed by the fallout. In addition, the living standards and 
the life expectancy of the survivors would be substantially 
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reduced by secondary effects, including both the effect of 
less-than-lethal levels of fallout and the general breakdown 
of civilized services. The balance between the damage to 
the urban population of one side and the damage to the urban 
population of the other side depends somewhat, but not 
materially, on who strikes first. However, there is a real 
possibility that the rural population of the side that strikes 
first will end up somewhat better off. 

In addition, the lives of many millions of people living 
in the immediate neighborhood of the superpowers would be 
imperiled by so-called local fallout, and long-range or 
world-wide fallout would endanger those living in even remote 
countries. It is very difficult to make precise estimates, 
but it seems that a full nuclear exchange between the USA and 
the USSR would result in the order of 10,000,000 casualties 
from cancer and leukemia in countries situated well away from 
the two main protagonists. In addition, genetic problems, 
that are even more difficult to calculate, would affect many, 
many millions of others, not only in this generation, but for 
centuries to come. Civilization would survive somewhere, 
but probably not in the United States or the Soviet Union, 
and perhaps not elsewhere in North America or Europe. 

Some authorities have proposed that we confront these 
awful possibilities by undertaking huge, complex programs 
designed to cope directly with a massive nuclear attack. 

Such programs usually include the installation of a so-called 
thick system of antiballistic missiles combined with very 
extensive civil defense and post-attack recovery programs. 

In detailed examinations, however, the main elements of 
such proposals have always been judged to be either technically 
unsound, or economically unfeasible, or socially and politically 
unacceptable, and so no such programs are currently underway 
or even being seriously considered. 
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In brief, for now and the foreseeable future, a nuclear 
exchange would result in the destruction of the two principles 
as nations regardless of who strikes first. This is what is 
usually meant by the phrase "Mutual Assured Destruction." 


It is most important in any discussion about international 
affairs or the current military balance to have clearly in 
mind what the current technical situation means: the survival 
of the combined populations of the superpowers depends on the 
good will and the good sense of the separate leaderships of 
the superpowers. If the Soviet leadership, for whatever 
reason, or as a result of whatever mistaken information, chose 
to destroy America as a nation, it is unquestionably capable 
of doing so in less than half an hour, and there is literally 
nothing we could now do to prevent it. The only thing we could 
do is to wreak on them an equally terrible revenge. And, 
of course, the situation is the same the other way around. 

3 * a 

No one.can say ( when) deterrence will break down, or even 
why it ^w'iT l). Indeed, if the leadership of all the nuclear 
powers always behave in a rational and humane way, it never 
will. But there are now five nuclear powers, and there will 
be more someday, and if any of them ever makes a technical, 
political or military nuclear mistake for any reason, real 
or imagined, then there will be a substantial chance that the 
whole civilized world could go up in nuclear smoke. This is 
simply too frightful and too dangerous a way to live indefinitely 
we must find some better form of inter national relationship 
than the current dependency on a strategy of mutual assured 
destruction. 


Let me now turn to the matter of the jsize of the forc e 
currently devoted to mutual assured destruction, and to the 
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matter of "overkill.” Informed opinions about how many weapons 
are really needed vary over an extremely wide range. For 
example, shortly after leaving the post of Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, McGeorge 
Bundy wrote, "In the real world of real political leaders — 
whether here or in the Soviet Union — a decision that would 
bring even one hydrogen bomb on one city of one's own country 
would be recognized in advance as a catastrophic blunder; ten 
bombs on ten cities would be a disaster beyond history; and 
a hundred bombs on a hundred cities are unthinkable." 

For a very much higher estimate, we turn to some 
calculations made in the early 1960's. In order to quantify 
the question, it was assumed that "assured destruction" meant 
guaranteeing the deaths of 25% of the population and the 
destruction of a majority of its industrial capacity. From 
that, it was calculated that as many as 400 bombs on target 
might be needed. 

As an intermediate estimate, we may turn to what the 
French and British have actually done to produce what they 
evidently think is a deterrent force. In each case the number 
of large bombs devoted to that purpose seems to be something 
less than one hundred. 

There is, thus, a wide range of views about what is 
needed for deterrence. My personal view is that Bundy is 
right : that from one to ten are enough whenever the course 

of the events is being rationally determined. In the case of 
irrational behavior, there is no way of calculating what it 
would take. The case of irrational behavior is, therefore, 
of little interest in connection with the question of how 
big the deterrent force should be; rather, the matter of 
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irrational behavior only enters into questions about when and 
how deterrence will fail, and about whether a policy based 
on deterrence is of any political value at all. 

How do these estimates of need, running from a low of 
one to a high of 400, compare with what we actually have? 

When current plans are completed, just one component of 
the U.S. strategic force will consist of 31 Poseidon sub- 
marines. Each submarine has 16 missiles, each missile can 
deliver 10 or so warheads, each to a different target. 

That makes 5000 warheads altogether, and each of them is about 
three times as big as the one which killed about 100,000 
people in Hiroshima in 1945- 

In addition, we plan to retain 10 missile submarines of 
an older type, which deliver bigger warheads, but not so many 
of them. In addition to the submarine missiles are the land- 
based Minuteman and Titan forces, capable of delivering about 
2000 warheads, ranging in size from those which are "only" ten 
times the size of the Hiroshima bomb up to warheads hundreds 
of times as big. 

The third component of the "Triad" of strategic force 
consists of long-range bombers, mostly B-52’s. The details 
of their capability are less well known publicly than those 
of the missile forces. It is known, however, that each bomber 
can deliver many individual weapons, including both air-to- 
surface missiles and free-fall bombs. The actual number and 
megatonnage depends more on administrative decisions than on 
technological limitations. It is, however, clear that the 
bombers can carry many more megatons than the combined sea- 
based and land-based missile force. All told, the total 
number of individual warheads in the force I have described 
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is in excess of 10,000 and their total explosive power is 
about one half million times as great as the nuclear explosive 
power used to put the- finishing touches on World War II. 

By the time the Soviets complete their current round of 
missile deployments, they will possess a force which is in 
a general way comparable to ours, though differing in its 
details. Specifically, in the mid- and late-seventies they 
will end up with substantially fewer individual warheads, but 
with substantially more total megatonnage. 

If one, or ten, or maybe a few hundred bombs on target 
are all that are needed to deter, how did it happen that we 
came to possess more than 10,000? And why so much total 
explosive power? 

These numbers are not the result of a careful calculation 
of the need in some specific strategic or tactical situation. 
They are the result of a series of historical accidents which 
have been rationalized after the fact. 

In the late forties and early fifties, before the 
.invention of the H-bomb, it was determined that we needed on 
the order of 1000 delivery vehicles (then land-based and sea- 
based bombers) in our strategic forces. This was determined 
by several factors: World War II and the Korean experience; 
the need for a relatively large number of vehicles in order 
to develop the tactics needed to penetrate defenses with high 
assurance; and, probably most important of all, purely fiscal 
considerations during the late Truman and early Eisenhower 
administrations. Then suddenly when the H-bomb was perfected 
in 195*1, the explosive power of the bombs multiplied 1000-fold. 
When the effectiveness of each nuclear weapon was thus so 
enormously increased, one might have supposed it would have 
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resulted in a reduction in the number of delivery vehicles 
needed, but no such adjustment was fact , since the 

perfection o f the H- bomb ...was one - oS f PwWMPtn i- ad vances. 

that made 1 o n g - r a nge-u nls sil-e s praoti-&al-y 'the H-bomb actually 
resulted in a proliferation of types of delivery systems, and 
that in turn resulted in a small increase in their total 
numbers. In the late sixties, further technological advances 
made it possible to provide each individual missile with more 
than ten individually targetable warheads. Again, one might 
have expected some adjustment in the number of delivery vehicle 
but there was none; the number of land-based missiles and the 
number of sea-based missiles have both remained exactly the 
same as they were before this latest innovation was introduced. 
In sum, very great changes, even order-of-magnitude changes, 
in the technological capability of the strategic forces have 
resulted in no change whatsoever in their numbers. 


As I remarked before, all of this has been rationalized 
after the fact. One method for doing so is called "worst , , 
case analysis,. ” In such an analysis, the analyst starts with 
the assumption that his forces have just been subjected to a 
massive preemptive attack. He then makes a calculation in 
which he makes a series of very favorable assumptions about 
the attacker’s equipment, knowledge and behavior, and-^a 'simi'Iar 
series of very unfavorable assumptions about his own forces. 
Such a calculation can result In an arithmetic justification 
for a very large force indeed, provided that we really 
believe there is a chance that all the many deviations from 
the most probable situation will go in one way for them and 
in the other way for us. 


An additional argument for possessing many more weapons 
than are needed for deterrence involves a notion called 
"Damage Limitation." The idea is that a part of our force 
should be reserved for attacking and destroying those enemy 
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weapons that for some reason were not used In his first, 
preemptive strike. Besides the obvious technical difficulties 
with such a scheme, it is counterproductive for political 
reasons. In today's world, the internal politics of each of 
the two superpowers requires them to maintain strategic forces 
that are roughly equal in size. That in turn means that if 
one side builds a large force for "damage limiting" purposes, 
the other side will build a roughly equal force which will 
inevitably be "damage producing. ” Such a chain of events 
obviously leads from bad to worse. Furthermore, the kind of 
f orces neede d for this so-called "damaging limiting" role are 
technologically identical to those needed for a first strike, 
and so such a strategy is obviously dangerous for that reason 
also. 


■v 


In brief then, even if we accept for the time being the 
need for a policy of deterrence through mutual assured destruc- 
tion, the forces now in being are enormously greater than are 
needed for that purpose. And again, if we recognize that 
deterrence can fail, and if we admit to ourselves the con- 
sequences of such a failure, then we see that greatly reducing 
the current degree of overkill is both possible and essential. 

Before making some specific recommendations about what 
should be done, I shall first discuss one particular alternative 
proposal sometimes put forth as a means for improving the 
current dreadful situation. In that proposal the current 
deterrence policy , in which populations and industries are 
the key targets, would be replaced by a policy i n which only 

w eapons and mili tary centers are .targets. At first glance, 

it seems that such a policy would be more humane in some 
useful sense. As a result, such proposals have frequently 
arisen; the best known being the "counterforce" proposal made 
by Secretary McNamara at a NATO meeting in 1962. However, 
the idea has several flaws. First of all, such counterforce 
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strategies, as they are called, always turn out to require, - 
or at least justify, many more and generally larger weapons 
than are needed for the so-called counter-value, or deterrence 
strategy. I n such a case, a f a ilure in deterrence woul d 
gene rally r esult in man y more death s, especially in third 
countries, than would be the case for a force sized for 
deterrence only. This comes about partly due to an increase 
in collateral damage through fallout, and also because of the 
colocation of so many military targets with urban targets 
such as the military command posts in Washington, Omaha, and 
Moscow; the transportation centers in St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kharkov and Kiev; the naval bases at New York, Boston, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Leningrad, Sevastopol and Vladivostock, 
and so on. 

Moreover, a policy to target only military installations 
would only be an administrative arrangement; it would not rely 
on anything intrinsic in the equipment. Hence such a policy, 
agreed to internationally or not, could be abandoned or 
abrogated on short notice, after first being used to justify 
a substantial increase in force levels. For these reasons, 

I believe the proposals for improving the present situation 
by going to a counterforce strategy are among the most 
dangerous proposals I know. 

How might we, then, go about reducing the great overkill 
inherent in the present Soviet and U.S. forces without at the 
same time affecting the style and stability of the nuclear 
deterrence strategy? Recalling that the local fallout from 
a nuclear exchange can cause the death of more than half of 
the town and rural populations of the two superpowers, and 
that the world-wide fallout from nuclear exchange will result 
in the death of many millions of people in third countries, 
and noting that fallout is essentially proportional to 
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megatonnage, we see we ought to start by getting rid of those , 
elements of the force that deliver the most megatons. In 

each case, roughly 20% of the _f Qi^e5-j£ai!3^^.ftagh.ly, . 3M °£ the 

megatons. In the U.S. case, these are the several hundred 
long-range bombers and the 54 Titan missiles. In the Soviet 
case, these are the 300 very large _S.S-.9- missiles plus a 
relatively small intercontinental bomber force. Ridding the 
world of all these weapons and, of course, prohibiting their 
replacement by newer versions, would decrease substantially 
the threat to the rural populations of the two protagonists. 

It would also reduce the danger to residents of innocent 
countries five-fold. At the same time, their simultaneous 
elimination of these weapons through negotiation or, I would 
venture to say, even their unilateral elimination by one or 
both sides, would have little effect on the deterrent posture 
of either side. 

There is another area where it should be easy to achieve 
a further two-fold reduction in potential fallout. Only 
one-half of our Minutemen are being converted to the new 
Minuteman III, and only 31 of our 4l Polaris boats are being 
converted to Poseidons. Simply abandoning the not-to-be 
converted residuals of these forces would eliminate about 
one-half the fallout potential of our missile forces. And 
precisely because these older weapons are less capable, 
their complete elimination would have only a marginal effect 
on our ability to deter. Similarly, we may be confident 
the Soviets also have s o me obsole s c en t weapon s they could 
get rid of at the same time in order to keep things in formal 
balance. And beyond the elimination of these excessively 
murderous and obsolescent vehicles, we might also consider 
placing an upper limi t an. the_.explpsive__pQw.er of those 
remaining. For instance, we might set an upper limit in 
power equal to that of the Hiroshima bomb. The many thousands 
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of bombs that would still remaihl^p^'he strategic forces, even 
after the reductions I have suggested, would still seem to 
be many more than enough for deterrence through mutual assured 
destruction, even if each bomb were so limited in power. 


The overkill capacity in the present forces is so large 
that even the rather substantial reductions I have suggested 
would not do much to the threat h a n a i n g_Q-Ve .n— t.h.e. — inhab.i.t.a n.t.s- 
of the larger cit ies: most of them would still be killed in 
the event of a breakdown of deterrence. But, since there 
would be big decreases in death and destruction in rural 
areas and small towns, the prospects for some .. s ort__o.f_ _n.a.t.i.o.n,a.l 
survival would be much improved. Perhaps most important, 
the number of deaths and the amount of genetic damage in 
innocent countries would be reduced more than ten-fold. And 
whether or not one believes the leadership of a nation has 
the right to place all of its own citizens at risk, it surely 
does not have that right with regard to third parties. 

In the real world, admittedly these specific arms 
reduction suggestions are clearly too much for the short term 
and too little for the long term. 


The short-term objectives, as embodied in the SALT 
negotiations, are largely devoted to st opping the te_c .hnalx).s:.Lc.al 
arms ra ce, and real reductions in arms have been relegated 
to the future. 

The long-term objective, as attested to on several solemn 
occasions by Presidents Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon, and by 
Chairmen Khrushchev and Brezhnev, are general and complete 
disarmament. Leaving aside the question of the feasibility 
of their ultimate objectives, we must even so note that my 
suggestions are very modest by comparison. 
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These particular suggestions, then, are meant for the 
intermediate term, say the next five or ten years. They are 
for the period after we finally succeed in fully arresting 
the forward momentum of arms development and deployment but 
before the final arrival of the conditions necessary for 
"General and Complete Disarmament." 


So far, after almost thirty years of attempts to achieve 
some kind of serious disarmament, not one single nuclear 
weapon has ever been ^destroyed or even moved as a result of 
an agreement to do so. That record could lead to a feeling 
of utter hopelessness, or it could lead to a renewed determina- 
tion to accomplish something at long last. Let us try to 
make it the latter. 
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The Sinkable Airfield 


Would you spend several billion dollars for a ship that may be put out of action by a motor boat? 

That of course is putting the question crudely. But it is essentially the issue raised by the Navy’s request for a fourth, 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. 

If the ship is built, it will be the most expensive in the world. It would also be unnecessary. 

The Navy thinks it needs this ship. Many naval experts however don’t agree. This Monitor sets forth the pros and 
cons. 

The Center for Defense Information concludes that: 

• Construction of a fourth, nuclear-powered carrier can be safely deferred, without any risk whatever to 
national security. 

• 1 1 carriers are quite adequate in the 1980’s, instead of the 12 carriers the Navy wants. 

• An 1 1 -carrier force, with 1,000 modern aircraft, would be very powerful. To it, a fourth, nuclear-powered 
carrier would add only a 1/1 2th increment. And that incremental addition is not worth the billions of dollars 
it would cost. 


Pros & Cons of Attack Carrier CVN-70 


The Navy is asking Congress for $657 million this year as 
part of the cost of constructing a fourth, nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier, the CVN-70. The Navy estimates the 
carrier would cost $972 million to build, but this figure is 
only the tip of an iceberg. It excludes the costs of building 
the aircraft and the escort ships without which the carrier 
cannot operate. And the costs are rising steeply. 

The Navy’s first nuclear-powered carrier, the Enterprise, 
was commissioned in 1961, and it cost $451 million. Two 
others, the Nimitz and the Dwight D. Eisenhower, are now 
under construction. The Navy estimate is that these two 
together will cost $1.3 billion to build. The Nimitz (CVAN- 
68) is scheduled to undergo sea trials in August, and the 
Navy says the vessel’s delivery date is to be March 1974. 
The Eisenhower (CVAN-69) is scheduled for delivery in 
September 1975. 

The CVN-70, if it is built, would join the fleet in 1981. 
There are at present 14 attack aircraft carriers in service, 
but older carriers are to be retired, which means that in 1981 
there will be 12 carriers including CVN-70, or 11 carriers 
without CVN-70. (The Navy estimates the life-span of a 
carrier at about 30 years.) In 1981 the oldest carrier would 
be the Forrestal, which was commissioned in 1955. 

A force of 1 1 modern aircraft carriers, three of them 
nuclear-powered, car rfrofc Ftelea 2/fldlLfH 0 


be formidable. It would be big enough, without the CVN- 
70, to maintain an adequate level of six aircraft carriers 
stationed in the Atlantic and Mediterranean, and five 
carriers in the Pacific three of which would be nuclear- 
powered. The Sixth Fleet would still have two carriers full 
time in the Mediterranean, the same as now. 

The question arises whether it is really worth spending a 
minimum of $1 billion to build a fourth, nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier, when aircraft car riers have no role in the 
direct d e f en se of the U n ited States in the nuclear age, and 
also are unlikely to have a mission in a nuclear war with the 
Soviet Union. 

For a long time, the Nixon Administration was dubious 
about the practicality of building yet another highly expen- 
sive, and probably highly vulnerable, nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier. When the CVN-70 was being considered by 
Congress in 1970, the Administration said it might not build 
the carrier. The following year, the then Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, David Packard, declared that the Administra- 
tion would not spend funds for the CVN-70 even if 
Congress appropriated them. Later, however, Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird intimated that the money would be 
spent if it was appropriated. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Packard explained that he had in- 
aiAdRDffl8OBm5®4i?Q036OO3l 60fl$bt-8nly as a marginal 
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item, “because it looked as though we were going to be 
allowed a little higher total” for spending on defense. He 
also gave his reasons for regarding the ship as just a 
marginal item. “The carrier,” he said, “has a useful 
function in certain types of show of force, or application of 
force, around the world. It is not very important in our 
nuclear deterrent posture. It is not very important in our sea 
control.” This is a billion-dollar ship he is talking about. 
Senator Goldwater has conceded that “there was a lot of 
(Navy) pressure to build CVN-70. I did not intend to vote 
for it.” 

The Navy is undergoing major modernization and federal 
budget authorizations for naval construction are 50% higher 
than the average for fiscal years 1962 to 1969. The Navy’s 
plans call for spending $50 billion over the next 10 years, 
solely for ship construction and conversion. This excludes 
operation, maintenance and other costs, all of which can be 
very severe. 

Much of the Navy’s budget revolves around carriers, their 
aircraft, and the other forces that supply and defend them. 
The Navy plans, for example, to have four nuclear-powered 
guided-missile frigates for each nuclear-powered carrier. 

Carrier-related programs in this year’s budget, in addi- 
tion to the CVN-70 itself, are F-14 aircraft, Phoenix 
missiles to be fired by those aircraft, S-3A carrier-based 
anti-submarine aircraft, escort ships, and submarines. 
Funds for these systems total $2.5 billion in this year’s 
budget. 

A decision on construction of CVN-70 has to include 
consideration of the costs of major weapon systems used for 
the defense of the new carrier or otherwise related to it. The 
carrier itself will cost $972 million to build, according to the 
Navy. But the carrier, its aircraft and its ship and air crews 
will cost about $10.4 billion, over the possible life-span of 
the ship. The Navy’s estimated cost of building just the 
carrier itself has already risen by $300 million, between 1970 
and 1972, and the ship will take another seven years to 
construct. 


There is considerable doubt concerning the degree of 
usefulness of an aircraft carrier and its accompanying 
aircraft, ships and submarines in the modern age. For 
example, this June 7 the Senate Armed Services Committee 
was told by Dr. Richard Garwin, a leading scientist who is 
an IBM Fellow at the Thomas J. Watson Research Center, 
and until last year was a member of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee: “While I believe that an aircraft 
carrier if it is to be built should have nuclear propulsion, my 
best advice is to recognize the lack of survivability of 
carriers, in war with the Soviet Union, and to cancel the 
carrier building program, the F-14 aircraft and most of the 


S-3 aircraft procurement.” 

The tasks that the aircraft carrier can successfully 
perform may be quite few. There may not be many wartime 
situations it can hope to survive. Many of its weapons are 
for its own defense, not for attack. The carrier’s vulnerabili- 
ty may make it more a liability than an asset. 

But there can be little question about the enormous costs 
attached to carriers and their operations. 


• Based on the 1973 budget, the one-year cost of 
operating and maintaining 14 attack carriers, as 
well as construction and conversion, amounts to 
$7.6 billion. 


• The Five-year cost of a 14-carrier force, declining 
to 13 carriers by 1978, comes to $35.4 billion. 


The CVN-70 is designed to be 1,092 feet in length, which 
is as long as three football fields, and to weigh 94,400 tons. 
There would be 2,829 men in the ship’s crew, and the air 
wing personnel would number 2,506. 

“These numbers,” Rear Admiral I.W. Linder, Coor- 
dinator of the nuclear-powered aircraft carrier program, 
told the House of Representatives Committee on Armed 
Services this year, “vary a bit according to expected 
operations and types of aircraft carried.” This exchange 
then occurred: 


Costs of CVN-70 Over 30 Years: 
$10 Billion* 

Carrier Procurement 

$ 972,000,000 

Aircraft Procurement 

$4,103,200,000** 

Escort Ships Procurement 

$ 1,088,400,000*** 

Task Force Operation and 

Maintenance (30 years) 

$4,218,000,000**** 

30-Year Total Cost 

$10,381,600,000 

* In constant FY 1973 dollars. 

** Four full buys of F-14’s, A-7E’s and A-6E’s; and 3 buys of all other aircraft. 

*** Cost of 4 nuclear-powered escorts. 

**** $140.6 million per year. 
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Sen. Goldwater David Packard Dr. Richard Garwin 

"I did not intend to " Not very important " "Cancel the program ” 

vote for it" 

Mr. Mollohan: You have accommodations on board for 
approximately 5,000? 

Admiral Linder: For about 6,300. 

Mr. Mollohan: That is more people than in my home 
county. 

30 million man-hours 

The carrier would be able to accommodate between 90 
and 100 aircraft. The builder of the ship would be the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. of Virginia, 
which is currently building the two other nuclear-powered 
carriers, the Nimitz and the Eisenhower. The CVN-70 
would require 30 million man-hours of labor to construct. It 
would have a speed of 3U/2 knots. 

An aircraft carrier is basically an armored box, extensive- 
ly compartmented into watertight and shock-resistant areas, 
and fitted with damage control equipment. The ship has 
four independent engines and four propellers. A carrier task 
force consists of a “mobile airfield”, which is the carrier 
itself, accompanied by cruisers, frigates, destroyers, sub- 
marines and by clouds of aircraft: patrol planes, fighter 
planes, anti-submarine planes, long-range radar aircraft to 
detect enemy planes and ships, and airborne fuel tankers to 
extend the range of the fighters as well as the amount of 
time they can spend aloft. 

The Navy says that the ships are dispersed over hundreds 
of miles of ocean, that they are highly mobile and elusive, 
and that they can strike, and they can also withdraw in face 
of superior force, then probe again from another direction. 
Admiral Linder claims that an enemy “perhaps is able to 
determine the location of the force at some particular time, 
but he will not know its position an hour later and he cannot 
plot its future course of movement.” The enemy’s missiles, 
the Navy explains, must be programmed before being 
launched, so as to strike a predetermined spot, but the 
aircraft carrier will not necessarily be there when the missile 
falls. It could by then be 1 1 miles away. 

Enemy planes and surface ships can be detected by the 
task force’s radar planes while they are still far from the 
carrier, says the Navy, and the carrier’s fighters can get to 
them when they are still 200 miles off. The new F-14 fighters 
could fire radar-guided missiles, and the Phoenix missile, 
officially credited with a 60-mile range, in tests has 
sometimes hit targets that were 120 miles distant. 

Admiral Linder says that new S-3 aircraft, with which the 
CVN-70 would be equipped, should be able to “provide the 
speed and the improved detection equipment” required to 
extend the size of the area in which enemy submarines are 
searched for; and that “these anti-submarine defenses give 
the task force commApj$ra\^d^ 


Dr. Richard Garwin 
‘ Cancel the program 


Cong. Mollohan 
"6.300 people!" 


Admiral Zumwalt, Jr. 
"Unique" 


Sen. Stevenson 
"Fragile and 
expensive" 


submarine before it can locate with any degree of precision 
the major ships of the task force.” He says the S-3’s would 
be able to search and attack up to two hours when they were 
800 miles from the carrier, and for up to four hours when 
500 miles from the carrier. But these anti-submarine 
aircraft cost $15 million per plane. 

Enemy submarines attempting to penetrate the carrier 
task force’s defenses face a whole series of obstacles, says 
Admiral Linder. “The wide-ranging anti-submarine air- 
craft, with their highly sophisticated underwater-listening 
devices, are the first problem encountered. These are backed 
up by the destroyers and frigates, with their large sonars.” 
Admiral Linder says if the task force also includes a nuclear 
attack submarine, “the enemy commander may well find 
himself surprised by a silent and effective adversary 
operating in his own environment.” Finally, he says, the 
carrier itself is to be equipped to fire missiles to destroy 
attacking aircraft and incoming missiles, and to jam and 
confuse the enemy missiles, by electronic means. 

Challenged 

In spite of those claims, the aircraft carrier’s alleged 
elusiveness and toughness have been challenged. For in- 
stance, the Navy says the carrier could be miles away before 
an enemy missile struck the spot where it had been, because 
the missile must be programmed before being launched, so 
as to strike a predetermined spot. But there is a type of so- 
called “active homing” missile, that need not be pre- 
programmed: it follows its prey. Then, the sonobuoys 
dropped in the ocean to detect submarines, as well as the 
other devices for detecting submarines, are anything but 
infallible. 

Admiral Linder correctly points out that “since World 
War II, our carriers have not been called upon to defend 
themselves against an air enemy. Their operations have 
been relatively static: off-shore air platforms, so to speak.” 

And the U.S. Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Elmo 
R. Zumwalt, Jr., has often stressed that the Soviet Union 
has 2Vi times as many submarines as the United States, and 
that the Soviets have equipped their surface ships, sub- 
marines and aircraft with 1,400 cruise missiles: about 800 on 
surface ships, 400 on submarines and 200 on planes. A 
cruise missile is really a small unmanned plane that is 
electronically controlled. 

Some U.S. naval commanders believe it is almost 
impossible to prevent an aircraft carrier being hit by several 
cruise missiles, if a number are fired at it. In the second 
World War, the Japanese directed suicide planes against 
U.S. aircraft carriers. These planes threw themselves 
Cl^flg4^Pl8®B0^^4ROO86OOclfiBfiiKW^^iers that took even 
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FY 1973 Costs of All 14 Attack Carriers: 

$8 Billion 

Military Personnel Pay 

$ 989,000,000 

Military Construction 

$ 174,000,000 

Operation & Maintenance 

$1,260,000,000 

Research & Development 

$ 599,000,000 

Ordnance & Missiles 

$ 947,000,000 

Shipbuilding & Conversion 

$ 830,000,000 

Aircraft Procurement 

$2,856,000,000 

Total Cost 

$7,655,000,000 


one hit from a “kamikaze” Japanese-piloted aircraft had to 
pull out of action and retire to port, and all the carriers that 
took more than one hit were compelled similarly to retire. 
An electronically-controlled cruise missile would be at least 
as effective against a carrier as a World War II manned 
plane. A cruise missile has a very small radar cross-section 
and is consequently difficult to detect. Any war that is likely 
to be fought that involves attacks on aircraft carriers will 
probably be so short that putting carriers out of action for 
two or three months would serve the enemy’s purposes just 
as well as if they managed to actually sink the carrier. 


Could be torpedoed 

Admiral “Red” Ramage, the U.S. World War II sub- 
marine commander who sank five Japanese ships in less 
than one hour, thinks he could torpedo a modern carrier 
from a modern submarine, especially if the carrier was 
operating “in a locale where they are launching 
planes — they aren’t going to be wandering too far from 
there. It’s just a question of blocking and catching them at 
the right time.” Commander Roy Beavers likewise thinks 
the odds are all on the side of the submarine against the 
aircraft carrier. Senator Barry Goldwater is on record as 
declaring: “I would say we would be very lucky if we could 
keep 25% of the enemy from reaching the target.” 

The Navy says that first the enemy has to locate the 
carrier task force. The task force’s mobility ensures that a 
hostile nation will be compelled “to devote a considerable 
effort to attempting to find and to identify the carrier, 
among the hundreds and even thousands of ships using the 
sea”; and that even if a carrier is hit by a cruise missile, it 
should be able to resume operations “within hours”. But the 
operations of a carrier that had been hit by one or more 
cruise missiles would probably be limited. An aircraft 
carrier that has inteAp|^vl6deFpmRaleaS(di2QQ2ffii1iiE5tO : 


steam at 30 knots cannot operate combat-ready aircraft if 
the wind velocity is low. 

Expensive to defend 

In short, the aircraft carrier requires an expensive 
collection of defensive weapons in order to help it survive, 
but its survival is not ensured. Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, 
for instance, merely says he is convinced “that the attrition 
of carriers can be kept within acceptable bounds.” Admiral 
Moorer is the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Some believe that in the circumstances the 30 million 
man-hours that would be needed to construct the CVN-70 
could be more effectively used for producing other, more 
relevant additions to naval weaponry. Dominance of the 
aircraft carrier in the thinking of the Navy, it is argued, is 
what has led to a proliferation of expensive defensive 
weapons all designed to protect the carrier. Another tack 
would be to build more nuclear-powered attack submarines 
and to equip more surface ships with improved surface-to- 
surface weapons, especially low-flying cruise missiles. 
Greater numbers of smaller, low-cost ships might be built 
instead of a CVN-70, if it is felt that the incremental 
military benefit from one more carrier is not worth the 
CVN-70’s immense cost. 

A critic of CVN-70 is Captain John E. Moore, who has 
just retired from the post of deputy director of British Naval 
Intelligence, and who is the editor of the authoritative year- 
book, “Jane’s Fighting Ships 1973-74”, which was 
published at the end of July this year. Captain Moore says 
that the CVN-70’s minimum price tag of $1 billion might 
“be better spent on smaller, less complicated, and cheapei 
ships.” He suggests that the present trend to building bigger 
and costlier warships, with CVN-70 a glaring example, may 
be a trend that is shortchanging taxpayers, both in money 
and protection. Some of the money for CVN-70 ought he 
thinks to be channeled into developing Hovercraft, and 
underwater fleets, “fields in which the U.S. Navy is today a 
leader.” Keeping down size and costs makes it possible to 
produce ships which can deploy over large areas for anti- 
submarine operations. 

What, in fact, are likely to be the current and future uses 
of carriers? 

The Navy maintains that “the carrier can be effectively 
employed across the full spectrum of warfare,” up to and 
including nuclear war. After World War II, carriers were 
armed with nuclear weapons and Admiral Linder has told 
the House Committee on Armed Services that carriers still 
have those weapons on board (Hearings, FY 1974, Military 
Procurement, p. 3725). Admiral Zumwalt also told the 
Senate Armed Services Committee this year that “the 
attack carriers play a prominent role in a wide variety of 
nuclear plans” (Hearings, FY 1974, Military Procurement, 
p. 732). However, the range and power of land-based 
ballistic missiles, land-based bombers and submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles far exceed what the carrier can 
offer for strategic nuclear war purposes. 

Neither for strategic nor for conventional war has the 
aircraft carrier been a primary weapon in the 30 years since 
carriers displaced battleships in World War II. As Admiral 
ClAffiDRaQBOrt6fi4R(M3feQCblfiP00deaVorld War II our 
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carriers have not been called upon to defend themselves 
against an air enemy and have been static, off-shore air 
platforms. 


Control of the sea 


The Navy nevertheless insists that, as Admiral Zumwalt 
has formulated the argument, aircraft carriers still have 
“unique” importance for the U.S. for maintaining control 
of the seas, for ensuring continuity of oil imports and other 
essentials into the United States, and for maintaining lines 
of communication at sea with our military forces in Europe 
and our NATO allies there. At the same time, however, the 
Navy is prepared to concede not only the “irrationality” of 
nuclear war between the U.S. and the Soviet Union but also 
the “improbability” of a NATO war (House Committee on 
Armed Services Hearings, FY 1974, Military Procurement, 
p. 3729). 

The Navy says that, for control of the sea, “credible naval 
power” is required and that only the aircraft carrier can 
provide the essential concentration of air power that is 
needed. The Navy says further that the U.S. “cannot 
conduct overseas military operations without naval sup- 
port”, and argues that, without “adequate naval forces”, the 
U.S. might find itself in the same plight as the Soviet Union 
allegedly did in the Cuban missile crisis of 1962 when, the 


Estimated 5-Year Costs of 
Attack Carriers, FY 1974-78: 
$35 Billion 


Ship Procurement 

$ 

673,000,000 

Ship Operation 

$ 

2,721,500,000 

Air Procurement 

$15,500,000,000 

Air Operation 

$ 

4,214,500,000 

Escort Procurement 

$ 

1,068,000,000 

Escort Operation 

$ 

2,950,500,000 

Missile & Ordnance Procurement 

$ 

3,542,000,000 

Supply-Ship Procurement 

$ 

80,000,000 

Supply-Ship Operation 

$ 

427,000,000 

Land Support 

$ 

320,000,000 

Research & Development 

$ 

2,995,000,000 

Military Construction 

$ 

870,000,000 

Total Cost 

$35,361,500,000 
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Navy says, the Soviet Union had to back down precisely 
because its naval forces were inferior to those of the U.S. 

These arguments are persuasive for supporting “credible 
naval power”. But they are not so persuasive in support of a 
fourth, billion-dollar nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. For 
the purposes that the Navy describes, the existing carrier 
task forces are adequate, and an 11 -carrier force in the 
1980’s would also be adequate. There is no clear case here 
for adding a 12th carrier in 1980, in the form of a fourth, 
nuclear-powered carrier. 

The Navy says that “in the low-threat areas, where the 
Soviet air threat and surface threat is not as high as it is, 
say, next to Europe”, the proposed U.S. counters to Soviet 
threats to U.S. ships are the patrol frigate, and the sea 
control ship. Both of these are much less costly than an 
aircraft carrier. The patrol frigate is designed to provide 
anti-submarine protection and the sea control ship is 
designed to operate helicopters and V/STOL type aircraft, 
that is, planes that can rise vertically and can take off and 
land in a small space. Admiral Price told the House Armed 
Services Committee the patrol frigate “is a ship we can 
afford”. And he significantly conceded: “It is very expensive 
to try to build one ship with everything on it, and then it can 
only be in one spot at a time.” That is not a bad description 
of an aircraft carrier, as opposed to several patrol frigates or 
sea control ships. According to Admiral Price, the sea 
control ship “can adequately carry out worldwide sea 
control tasks in an effective manner (but) it could not carry 
the . . . F-14’s, the aircraft the carrier has to have.” (House 
Armed Services Committee Hearings, FY 1974, Military 
Procurement, p. 3908) 

The F- 14 aircraft that are to go on the proposed new 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier would be chiefly of use 
against Soviet cruise missiles. But a war at sea that involves 
the Soviet Union but does not involve use of nuclear 
weapons seems highly unlikely, and it is still less likely that 
any such war would be a long one. 

Soviets not equipped 

A critical attack by the Soviets against U.S. oil and other 
shipments from overseas seems implausible outside of a 
scenario embracing a protracted war of attrition at sea. The 
Acting Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Research and 
Development told Congress that the Soviets are not 
equipped for a long naval war of attrition. That is the 
opinion of most military experts. If the Soviets attacked this 
country’s oil shipments, they would be opening themselves 
to the dire prosp ec t of nu clear attack by the U.S. Just as we 
would be opening ourselves to Soviet nuclear attack, if we 
were to commit such an act of aggression. These alarming 
escalatory possibilities ought to give great pause to any 
power contemplating such attacks and serve to deter them. 

Admiral Zumwalt calls the aircraft carrier “the principal 
tactical weapon system through which the Navy carries out 
its primary non-strategic mission.” However, in the event of 
a conventional war breaking out in Europe, U.S. aircraft 
carriers operating off the European coasts would be 
vulnerable to concentrated and sophisticated attack by 
6»AdRQ»^8QB&tS54R@Q360Git6Q6&1 *8id surface ships 
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U.S. Carriers in 1973 


Total In Atlantic 

In Pacific 

Attack Carriers 14 6 

8 

Anti-submarine carriers 2 1 

1 

Helicopter carriers 7 4 

3 


firing anti-ship missiles. The carriers’ function presumably 
would be to add the power of their attack aircraft to that of 
the land-based tactical aircraft engaged in the fighting. But 
the carriers’ attack planes would to a large degree be only 
adding to the efforts of the 2,000 land-based aircraft on the 
NATO side. And the sea-based planes might well find they 
had to devote most of their energies not to attacking the 
enemy but to protecting the carriers from concentrated 
enemy onslaughts. 

Admiral Zumwalt’s answer to this is to say that “the 
carrier is the strongest naval ship that can be constructed; it 
is meant to go in harm’s way and to carry out its mission in 
the face of intense enemy opposition.” And Admiral 
Moorer argues that “to say the carrier task force cannot 
survive is to imply that no forces on the oceans can survive.” 
But to employ carriers for launching sea-based tactical 
aircraft into the fray in a conventional war in Europe might 
be a wrong use of them when land-based tactical aircraft can 
do the job better. 

This is another indication that the missions which carriers 
can reasonably be expected to perform in modern wartime 
conditions are modest enough to be undertaken successfully 
by an 1 1 -carrier force, so that it is not really necessary at 
this time to spend a billion dollars on a fourth, nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier. 

Vietnam War 

Since the second World War, carriers have been used in 
the Korean war and the Vietnam war. They were used in the 
Korean war because no air bases were available on land, 
these having been overrun by the North Korean forces. In 
those circumstances, and facing insignificant enemy opposi- 
tion at sea, the carriers’ attack aircraft were able to provide 
the conventional air power for bombing land targets that 
normally would have been provided by land-based tactical 
aircraft. In the Vietnam war, carriers were used as a 
supplement toland-based bombers. The sea-based tactical 
'aircraft dropped a third of all the bombs that were used on 
both North and South Vietnam. However, there is no 
evidence that this bombing managed to significantly reduce 
the flow of munitions either into North Vietnam, from 
China and Russia, or from North into South Vietnam. 

Elsewhere si nee,. World War ILU.S. aircra ft carriers 
were present 


Americans were evacuated from Jordan; in the Taiwan 
Straits, to screen Formosa from mainland China; and most 
recently in the Indian Ocean in 1971, as a show of U.S. 
naval strength when India was militarily assisting the people^^ 
of Bangladesh against Pakistan. At the time, official U.S.^^ 
government sympathy was tilted away from India and 
towards Pakistan (which lost the war). 

Two U.S. aircraft carriers are stationed in the Mediterra- 
nean, but have taken part in no fighting there. This may 
have been just as well. The Mediterranean Sea is a very 
hostile environment for an aircraft carrier. There, a carrier 
is vulnerable to attack by land-based enemy aircraft, by 
enemy submarines, and by enemy surface ships including 
small boats that have high speed and that carry missiles. 

The Egyptians have 12 submarines and 20 missile-carrying 
patrol boats. The Soviet Union has 140 such boats. In the 
event of war, U.S. carriers in the Mediterranean would be 
subject to attacks by these as well as by enemy submarines 
and aircraft. In such a geographically circumscribed area, 
the carriers would not be able to be elusive and might be 
vulnerable even to missiles fired by motor boats, which sank 
the Israeli destroyer, the Eilath, in 1967. 

Admiral Moorer has explained the virtues of nuclear 
propulsion for carriers. “With nuclear propulsion, there is 
no need to refuel. A nuclear-powered fleet is freed from the 
constraints of tankers and base support, and therefore has 
increased reliability, speed, range, less fuel-carrying re- 
quirements and more payload.” But even a nuclear-powered 
carrier would still need to be resupplied with aircraft fuel, 
aircraft ammunition and other items, and for this purposq^^ 
would have to rendezvous with replenishment ships. 


Future in doubt 

Admiral Moorer’s argument does not prove that it is 
necessary to acquire a fourth, nuclear-powered carrier now, 
or to have more than 1 1 aircraft carriers in the 1980’s. As 
Dr. Garwin implied to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the long-term future of the aircraft carrier is in 
doubt. It would therefore seem prudent to make the most of 
existing carriers, rather than displace them as rapidly as 
possible with extremely expensive nuclear-powered carriers. 
Deferral of construction of further nuclear-powered carriers 
will buy time in which to resolve the fate of the aircraft 
carrier, one way or another. 

This is not the Navy view. Admiral Zumwalt insists that 
the aircraft carrier has a “unique capability”, and without 
it, “no other naval surface operations could safely be 
conducted.” But the carrier has become effectively outdated 
as a strategic force, and, because of its vulnerability to 
cruise-missiles and other modern weapons, has only limited 
usefulness in any large-scale conventional war, especially 
with the Soviet Union. 

Carriers may be useful in very remote parts of the Soutlj 
Atlantic, South Pacific and Indian Ocean, where from time 
to time there may be no base facilities available to the 
United States for land-based tactical aircraft. Carriers are 

can appear in 
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international waters to signify an American presence, 
without actually involving the U.S. in a situation unless and 
until a decision is made to actively intervene. 

This was presumably the role of carriers in the Taiwan 
^Straits in the 1950’s. Their mere presence may have helped 
to discourage the mainland Chinese from launching an 
invasion of Formosa. 


Policing the world 

Dating back to about 1947, the United States has signed a 
number of treaties, some bilateral, others in connection with 
regional defense organizations like the South East Asian 
Treaty Organization. Excluding NATO, there are defense 
treaties with 21 countries in Latin America, and with at 
least seven countries in Asia, including the Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand and Thailand. Admiral 
Zumwalt said last year: “As the number of our land-based 
forces deployed overseas declines, we will need to keep 
some evidence of U.S. power in sight. This will at the same 
time sustain our allies’ confidence in us, and demonstrate by 
our presence both our capability and our determination to 
protect our commerce and our sources of strategic materials 
from any interruption.’’ And he said this year: “There are 
areas of the world where the U.S. has no formal security 
commitments, but continues to have an interest in helping to 
maintain stability and reduce the danger of conflict.” 

In pursuit of those world-wide policing objectives, U.S. 
aircraft carriers annually “show the flag” in foreign ports 
^around the world, in the Caribbean, the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific, from Puerto Rico and Rio 
de Janeiro, to Greenock and Corfu, and Subic Bay and 
Yokosuka. But the Navy has not argued that it is essential 
to have a fourth, billion-dollar carrier in order to “show the 
flag”. Far-flung foreign ports could continue to be visited in 
the 1980’s with an 11 -carrier force that included three 
nuclear-powered carriers. 


U.S. and Soviet Carrier Strengths in 1973 


Attack Carriers* 
Anti-submarine Carriers 
Helicopter Carriers 

Total Carriers 


U.S. 

USSR 

14(2)** 

0 

2 

0(2) 

7(5) 

2 

23(7) 

2(2) 



* These carriers attack land targets, surface ships and 
aircraft. 


If more carriers are needed in time of war, their numbers 
can be increased quite rapidly. The U.S. entered the second 
World War with only seven attack carriers, but there were 
98 carriers on active service in the war’s closing months. 
Again, there were only seven attack carriers on active duty 
when the Korean War broke out, but there were 16 by the 
time the war ended. There is however no certainty that 
carriers would be in great demand in the event of another 
war. In peacetime, the number of carriers maintained in 
active service has tended to diminish. That is what is 
happening now. The U.S. had 25 carriers in active service in 
1962. It has 16 at present, 14 of them attack carriers. At the 
start of the 1980’s, there will be 12 attack carriers, if a 
fourth, nuclear-powered carrier is built in time to be 
commissioned in 1980, and 11 attack carriers if it is not. 

To repeat: At $1 billion, the CVN-70 will be the most 
expensive ship ever built, and this excludes all consideration 
of the far greater cost of the nuclear-powered carrier’s 
aircraft and escort ships. 

The CVN-70’s mission is described as “to support and 
operate aircraft to engage in attacks on targets afloat and 
ashore which threaten our use of the sea.” But this task can 
usually be done better by land-based tactical air power, 
whose capability the carriers duplicate or overlap and thus 
add a large unnecessary amount to the cost of U.S. 
conventional forces, which account for 75% of the budget. 

And the missions carriers seem best fitted for can be 
carried out by the carrier task forces already in existence or, 
in 1981, without the CVN-70. 

Summing up 

The arguments against adding the CVN-70 to the fleet 
were perhaps most succinctly presented by Senator Steven- 
son when he told the Senate: “The Navy has better ways of 
spending this billion dollars than on the CVN-70. Its anti- 
submarine role could be performed less expensively by 
existing land-based planes and new, less expensive multi- 
purpose vessels, including sea-based planes and helicopters. 
Its sea control mission could be performed less expensively 
by destroyers, patrol frigates, and other surface vessels — if 
sea control against the most modern nuclear submarines is 
possible by any means. Its shore support mission might be 
performed by surface-to-surface missiles launched from less 
expensive naval platforms, or by planes launched from 
existing carriers, or additional less expensive carriers. Why 
must we place so many of our eggs in this one, most fragile 
and expensive basket?” This is a simple statement, put in 
simple language, but it is not simplistic. It seems a sensible 
point of view. 


** Figure in parentheses means number of ships being 
built. 
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Ito, Malcolm Angus. Chief engr. Glenn L. Martin Co., 
os Angeles, 1915*16; chief civilian aero. engr. U.S. 
916-17; chief engr. Glenn L. Martin Co., Cleve., 
Douglas Co., Santa Monica, Cal., 1920-28; pres. 
tCo., 1928-57, chmn. bd.. chief exec, officer, 1957*67; 
McDonnell Douglas Corp., 1967 — . Recipient USAF 
vice award French Legion of Honor, Comdr. Order 
ige and Nassau (Netherlands). Mem. Delta Psi. 
scopalian. Club: Los Angeles Yacht. Home: 4 Crest 
ills CA 90274 

ONALD WILLS, Jr., aerospace corp. exec.; b. 
y 3. 1917; s. Donald Wills and Charlotte Marguerita 
nt Stanford, 1934-38; m. Molly McIntosh, May 1, 
-Victoria, Holly; m. 2d Jean Ashton, Aug. 17, 1950. 
Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Cal., 1939-43, chief 
i 1943-51, dir. contract adminstrn., 1948, in charge 
mta Monica div., 1949, v.p. mil. sales, 1951-57, pres., 
Douglas Aircraft Co. div. McDonnell Douglas Corp. 
* Aircraft Co., Inc. and McDonnell Co.), 1 967-68, v.p. 
nt co., also mem. exec. com., dir., 1 968 — ; chmn. pres, 
ft Co.. Can., Ltd., 1968 — ; dir. Hilton Hotels Corp. 
n. Nat. Export Expansion Council; dir. Danish-Am. 
1966 — ; mem. St. Louis Area council Boy Scouts Am. 
uncil St. Louis U.; trustee Air Force Museum Found, 
alicr Legion of Honor (France); officiale Order Merit 
ay). Asso. fellow Am. Inst. Aeros. and Astronautics; 

l. Conf. Bd., Aerospace Industries Assn. (bd. chmn. 
. Transp. Assn. (nat. v.p. 1958-63), Air Force Assn., 
Assn. (St. Louis v.p. 1969—), Assn. U.S. Army, Nat. 
^sn. (trustee). Newcomen Soc. N.Am., Navy League 
ouis Com. Fgn. Relations. Los Angeles World Affairs 
66-69), Phi Gamma Delta. Clubs: St. Louis, Bellerive 
mis); Los Angeles Country, California, Los Angeles 
eles. Transpacific Yacht (Los Angeles); Burning Tree, 
Federal City (Washington); St. Francis Yacht (San 
ne: 2122 S Mason Rd St Louis MO 63131 Office: 
uglas Corp Box 516 St Louis MO 63166 

IED ROBERT, petroleum co. exec.; b. Newark, Apr. 
han and Sara (Schneider) D.; B.S. in Chcm. Engring., 
•ngring,, M.S. in Chcm. Engring., Poly. Inst. 

m. Lem^^^wger, Mar. 20, 1954; children — Neil 
Nathan^^Rt. to prodn. mgr. Bristol-Myers Corp., 
2; cnem^engr. Jeiierson k.nem. t,o. me., in.i.c., 
card-, chcm. cr.gr. Texaco Ir.c., Beacon, N.Y.. 1953—. 
Galley Community Concerts Assn., 1968-69. Served 
4 5-47, Named Engr. of Distinction, Engrs. Joint 

Mem. Am. Assn. Cost Engrs. (nat. sec. 1968-69), 
Am. (treas. br. 1958-59). Contbr. articles profl. jours. 
{Hi Dr Fishkill NY 12524 Office: Texaco inc PO Box 
f 12508 

EORGE F., business exec.; b. Fayetteville, Ark., Feb. 
J. Ark., 1940; 4 children. With Consol. Aircraft Co., 
tate Engring. Corp., 1942-46. N.Am. Aviation Co., 
Northrop Corp., Los Angeles, 1953 — , v.p. engring. 
>7-62, gen. mgr., corporate v.p. Ventura div., 1962-67, 
Carolina. 1967-69, sr. v.p. adminstrn., Los Angeles, 
to U. Ark. Engring. Hall of Fame, 1969. Asso. fellow 
and Astronautics; mem. Am. Ordnance Assn., Armed 
Assn., Nat. Security Assn. Office: 1800 Century Park 
les CA 90067 

ILBERT FRANKLIN, obstetrician and gynecologist; 
Ala., Jan. 13, 1888; s. George Washington and Sarah 
) D.; grad. Meridian Coll.; M.D., U. Ala., 1910; m, 
Griffin, June 26. 1912; children — Mary Elizabeth, 

n. Sarah Frances, George Capers, Lillian Miriam (Mrs. 

. W’illiam Wesley. Asst, physician East Miss. Insane 
n. 1911-16; postgrad, tng. N.Y. Polyclin. Vied. Sch. 
14, 17, Harvard Grad. Sch. Medicine. 1916. N.Y. 
.1917, U. Paris (France), 19 19; staff South Highlands 
tingham Bapt. Hosps., U. Hosp., Carraway Methodist 
nd Meml. Hosp. (all Birmingham); asso. prof. clin. 
td. Coll. Ala.; mem. editorial council, head sect, 
y Am. Jour. Proctology. Served from 1st It. to capt., 
ny, 1917-19; maj. Res. Recipient citation and bronze 
t. Exec. Council, U.S. sect. Internat. Coll. Surgeons, 
ite Am. Bd. Obstetrics and Gynecology. Fellow 
Surgeons (chmn. bd. regents U.S. sect., v.p., trustee), 
istern Surg. Congress (pres. 1948*49, past chmn. state 
m. Soc. Study Sterility, internat. Fertility Assn., Am. 
s and Gynecology; mem. A.M.A., So. Med. Assn., 
a., Jefferson County Med. Soc. (pres. 1949), Temple 
ilogna, Italy), Central. Ala. (pres. 1946) assns. 
^d gynecologists, Birmingham Obstet. and Gynecol, 
am Acad. Surgeons, So. Soc. Cancer Cytology. Am. 
hmn. Jefferson County adv. com.), Soc. Obstetricians 
>gms Dominican Republic. Methodist (steward), 
oils mcd. articles to profl. pubis. Home: 212 Mecca Av 
L 35209^^?ce: 1923 14th Av S Birmingham AL 


-ORDON^m dir.; b. N.Y.C. Formerly actor in Ha! 
' '* r her. collaborator Topper series. Housekeeper’s 
shorts m Our Gang series; recent films include: l 
ni$t for the FBI. Come Fill the Cup, Mara Maru, Iron 
* on Broadway. So This Is Love. The Charge at 
I riem, Young at Heart, McConnell S;orv, Sincerely 


DOUGLAS, HELEN GAHAGAN, (Mrs. Melvyn Dougins), author, 
lectr.; b. Boonton, N.J., Nov. 25, 1900; d. Walter and Lillian Rose 
(Mussen) Gahagan; student Barnard Coll., 1920- 22; m. Melvyn 
Douglas, Apr. 5, 1931; children — Peter Gahagan, Mary Helen. 
Actress N.Y.C., starred in plays including Young Woodley, 1925, 
Enchanted April, 1925, Trclawncy of the Wells, 1926. Tonight or 
Never. 1930, Mary Queen of Scotland, 1934. First Lady, 1952; opera 
singer European tour, 1928-30, 37; star motion picture She, 1935; 
mem. 79ih to 81st congresses from Hih dist. Cal., mem. fgn. affairs 
com., co-author McMahon- Douglas Bill; U.S. del. UN Gen. 
Assembly, 1946. Mem. nat. adv. com. WPA, 1939; del. of Jane 
Addams Peace Assn, to Soviet-Am. Women’s Conf., Moscow, USSR, 
hon. co-chmn. Women’s Internat. League for Peace and Freedom, 
1964. Del. Dem. Nat. Conv., Dem. Nat. Committcewoman from Cal., 
1940; vice chmn. Deni, state central com., chmn. women's div., 1941- 
44. Named Woman of Year. N.Y. Hadassah, 194 5, 1 of 12 
Outstanding Women of Year, Nat. Council Negro Women. 1945. 
Mem. Nat. Women’s Trade Union League Am. Author: The Eleanor 
Roosevelt We Remember, 1963. Address: 50 Riverside Dr New York 
-City NY 10024 _ 

DOUGLAS. JAMES HENDERSON, Jr., lawyer; b. Cedar Rapids, 
la., Mar. 11, 1899; s. James Henderson and Inez (Boynton) D.; A.B., 
Princeton, 1920; studied Corpus Christi Coll. (Cambridge U.), 1 year; 
LL.B., Harvard, 1924; LL.D., Princeton, 1960, Gritineil Col!., Lake 
Forest (HI.) Col!.; m. Grace Farwell McGann. Nov. 26, 1927 (dec. 
Feb. 1949); children — James Henderson 111, Robert Stuart. John 
Bruce, David Ogden; in. 2d. Elinor Thompson Donaldson, Sept. 2, 
1950. Admitted to 111. bar. 1925, D.C. bar, 1945, practiced in Chgo,; 
asso. Winston. Strawn & Shaw until 1929: with Field, Glore & Co., 
investment bankers, 1929-32; fiscal asst. sec. of treasury, 1932-33; 
undcr-sec. Dept. Air Force, 1953- 57, sec. of air force, 1957-59; dep. 
sec. of def., 1959-61, mem. firm Gardner, Carton, Douglas, Chilgren 
& Waud, 1934 — ; dir. Met. Life Ins. Co., Am. Airlines. Trustee U. 
Chgo., 1933 — ; mem. Grad. Council of Princeton. 1933-45; vice 
chmn. 111. Pub. AidCommn., 1941-43; pres. Chgo. council Boy Scouts 
Am., 1941, also mem. nat. exec, bd.; pres. Community Fund Chgo., 

1949- 52. Treas. Republican Program Com., 1939. Commd. 2d It. inf., 

U.S. Army, 1918; served at Camp Hancock, Ga.; col. chief of staff. Air 
Transport Command, 1942-45. Decorated D.S.M.: recipient Medal of 
Freedom. 1960. Hon. fellow Corpus Christi Coll.; mem. Am., III.. 
Chgo. bar assns. Republican. Presbyn. Clubs: Commercial. University, 
Chicago (Chgo ); Onwentsia (Lake Forest); Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club of 3t. Andrews (Scotland); Metropolitan (Washington), Home: 
i StutlCgaie (\uau ruitji il. w w-*a vuivk. < • iui > - . .v.«,a 
Chic?fc,2 IL b|i 

"T?ffT!!7?T!T5!TjANTE^^!T[?SH!Twycr: b. St. Louis, Jafl\ 1896; s. 
Walter Bond and Francesca (Kimball) Douglas: LL.B., Washington 
U„ St. Louis, 1921, LL.D.. 1968; LL.D., Westminster Coll> WH)U,xn . 
Mary Lumaghi, Aug. 5, 1939; 1 son, James Kimball. Admitted to Mo. 
bar, 1917, U.S. Supreme Ct. bar, 1932: began practice in St. Louis, 
1921; asso. with law firm Nagel & Kirby; city councilor. Florissant^ 
Mo., 1933-35: judge Circuit Ct., St. Louis, 1935-37; apptd. judjtr 
Supreme Ct. of Missouri, 1937, to fill unexpired term, elected, 19^jC^ 
for term expiring 1944. reelected under Non-Partisan Ct. Plan known 
as Mo. Plan of Jud. Tenure for a term expiring 1954, chief justice, 
1943- 45, resigned, 1949; re-entered law practice as Jff f\ner 
Thompson, Mitchell, Douglas, Neill & Guerri, St. Louis; . 

Conf. of Mo., 1943-45; chmn. Appellate Jud. Commn.foLjE 
1943*45; lectr. med. jurisprudence Washington U. Mott Sch., * 
1929-37; spl. counsel to ally. gen. Mo. on edn. bevond high sch., 
1962-64. Orgn. dir. St. Louis EdnL TV Commn. KETC, 1955-57; Mo. 
chmn. Nat. Library Week. Pvt. Battery A, Mo. Natl. Guard, 1913-17; 
Mexican border service, 1916; entered 1st O.T.C., Ft. Riley, Kan., 
1917; 1st It. 342d F.A.. 89th Div. AEF (St. Mihiel sector, Army of 
Occupation). Mem. Mo. Def. Council, 1941- 45; bd. dirs. St. Louis 
Crime Commn.; chmn. task force on legal services and procedure 2d 
Hoover Commn., 1954-55; sponsor mem. Civic Progress, Inc. of St. 
Louis; mem. orgn. com., bd. mem. United Fund of St. Louis, 1955; bd. 
dirs. St. Louis SymPhony Soc.; trustee Washington U., 1950-66, 
chmn. bd., 1954-61, 1st vice chmn., 1961*66, trustee emeritus, 
1967 — ; trustee St. Louis Children’s Hosp., 1951-55; mem. U.S. 
Territorial Expansion Commn., 1950 — , chmn. exec, com.; trustee 
Jefferson Nat. Expansion Meml. Assn. Recipient citation merit U. 
Mo. Alumni Assn., 1966; hon. col. on staff gov. Mo., 1953-57, 61-65. 
Fellow Am. Bar Found.; mem. Am. (chmn. sect. jud. adminstrn. 

1950- 51: ho. of dels. 1952-54; chmn. jud. selection 1950-59; adv. bd. 
Am. Bar Jour.), Mo. (dir. dept, of judiciary, 1956-57), St. Louis bar 
assns.. Lawyers Assn. St. Louis (award of honor 1951), Am. 
Judicature Soc. (dir. 1955-57), Am. Law Inst.. Mo. Hist. Soc. (pres. 
1940-44; trustee, 1950-59; life mem.). Inst. Jud. Adminstrn., Assn. 
Bar City N.Y. (asso.), Omicron Delta Kappa (hon.), Order of Coif, 
S.R.. Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Delta Phi (nat. pres. 1931-33). 
Democrat. Episcopalian. Clubs: Round Table. University, Noonday. 
Author articles legal mags. Home: 6336 Wvdown Blvd St Louis MO 
63105 Office: 705 Olive St St Louis MO o3l01 

DOUGLAS. JAMES STUART, banker, rancher; b. N.Y.C.. June 20, 
1922; s. Lewis Williams and Peggy (Zinsser) D.; grad. Groton (Mass.) 
Sch.. 1940; student Amherst Coll.. 1941; m. Mary Peace Hazard, Mar. 

9, 1946; children — James Stuart V, Peter Hazard. Bronwyn 

MacGregor, Morgan Peace. With So. Ariz. Bank & Trust Co., Tucson, 
1946 — , exec, v.p., 1963-68, pres.. 1 96 S — . also dir. Pres. Devel. 
Authority for Tucson’s Economy, 1970-71, adv. council, 1971-72; 
Metro chmn. Nat. Alliance of Businessmen; con. chmn. fund drive 
United Community Campaign, 19 /0-7 i, pics., *v 1 1-72. Sciveu to 1st 
It. USAAF, World War II. Decorated Air medal with 3 oak leaf 
clusters. Mem. U.S. Equestrian Team Assn.. Ariz. Bankers Assn, 
(pres. 1965-00, mein. exec, council). So. Ariz. Cutting Horse Assn. 
(prcs.L Tucson C. of C. (pres. 1971-72). Home: 4761 E Fort Lowell 


Bus. Adminstrn., Wayne State U., 1960-62; prof, bus a 
chmn.,dcpt. Coll. Bus. and Leons., U. Ky., 1964- 68; c<v :j ... , 
1960 — . Bd. dirs. Ch. Community Service, Inc., 1966-os 
AUS. 1952-54. Mem. Acad. Mgmt. (pres. Midwest di/ . 
Relations Research Assn., Soc. Applied Anthropoid*-, .* 
(elder). Co-author; Marketing Management: A Behai ".** * 
Approach, 1966; Human Behavior in Marketing. : 
Glendover Rd Lexington KY 40503 

DOUGLAS, JOHN GRAY, geologist, educator; b .9* * 
1900; s. Eugene and Ethel (Gray) D.; A.B. in Biology, 

1921. Ph.D. in Geology and Paleontology, 1928;*m. \ v 
Marshall, May 28, 1936. Geologist, Venezuela Gulf 0 , ; 

26-27; paleontologist Lago Petroleum Corp., Vene.- *\* 
asso. prof, geology U. N.C. 1931-34; geologist Mcne (j-,- 
Venezuela, 1934-55; asso. prof, geology U.ifMiss.. 

1956-70, prof, emeritus, 1970 — , chmrt d td. , 

Fellow Geol. Soc, Am.; mcm. Am. /TOnA#ctrolc„-' t - 
A.A.A.S., Am. Assn. U. Profs., c :> ■ j 

Gamma Alph^ Sigma Gamra EpU&mfcpiscojai*** ; 
i articles taproif jour|J|liA^ceighton I.J yili'inl | •<>•* 

U Misf’ljhiApity, $^3867^^*^^ 

DOUGL* S, JOH^WhY^ communications co. cxec . v ’ < * 
4, 1916; s^C^fles G. and Martha (Brown) D.; Ph B . I « , 
nt. JeaMf^f. McGauran, June 3, 1944; children— ** 
John Jay, Steven Anthony, Thomas Slade, Man ;* ( . „ 
Elizabeth, Patricia Mary. With Gen. Telephone Siv.rr- . •* 
pres. Lenkurt Electric Co., San Carlos, Cal., 195 -* i 
finance Gen. Telephone & Electronics Corp., N.Y C 
dir.; pres. Anglo-Canadian Telephone, also dir. socn •- *... 
affiliated cos.; dir. MFB Mut. Ins. Co.; mcm. Grand k t 
Chem. Bank N.Y. Trust Co., N.Y.C. Named Indus!.-, v*. 
San Francisco Peninsula Mfrs. Assn., 1963. Mem. Am 
Delta Upsilon. Republican. Roman Catholic. Club* . 
(Hartsdale, N.Y.); Economic (N.Y.). Home; 15 Taum. . . . 

NY 10583 Office: 730 3d Av New York City NY , * 

DOUGLAS, JOHN WALDO, aluminum foil mfg r »«. • 
Feb. 25, 1907: s. Archibald and Edith (Douglas) D . P v •* 
m. Priscilla Aldcn Lieb, June 22, 1939; children--; • * 
Alexander. With Marc Eidlitz & Son, gen. c.*« ■ a 
1930-33. Beryllium Corp., N.Y.C, 1933-34, PheY* - • • 
Products Co., N.Y.C., 1934-37 Revere Copper J. 

div. WPS, 1942-44; founder Republic Fod <- 
with Nat. Steel Corp., Pius. 1968), Danbury. Con-. *‘ 
1946-69; ltd. partner Dryden & Co.. N.Y.C.; dir . -■ 

Bj/len ch^Danbury Corp* Savs hi * 

ffijiburv offic/dyyAus^o. Mcr* ; 
^prolucts irWflstry adv. com. ufpt. commerce: me— x * 
Team to Italy, sponsored FOA. 1954. Trustee ‘ - * 

-Mfrs. Assn. Conn, (past pres., dij^, Danbur*^d - - ^ 

& 1 " /V 151 pres /) bd>) ’ 

[mfiflliiffwiWAfc Cooper fifdu^rffWorld \\J W»/*f Ce/te 

Meaaowhill Ka Brookfield Center CT 06?u5 v** 

‘ Danbury CT 06810 

, DOUpL^f , JOHN \>#OLMAN, lawyo* b * •* 

XcMrifa-. B.A.,KdS?f|(S^l943;Jfi/B^Af (J 

(Rhodes scholar), Oxford (Eng.) U.. 1950; m '•t* * « ’■ • 
July 14, 1945; children — Katherine St. J*’he * ’ 
Admitted to bar, 1948; law elk. to U.S. Supreme * - 
1951-52; with firm Covington & Burling. 'A r < ’ • 

52-63, 66—; asst. atty. gen. civil div. Dept. J-o: *« 
with USNR, 0D 1943-46. Mem. Am. Bar A«- ■ ’ ^ 

Home: 5700 Kirkside Dr Chevy Chase MD 2 ‘- 4 ** * 

St N W Washington DC 20006 

DOUGLAS, KENNETH JAY, food co ' J 

Mich., Sept. 4, 1922; s. Harry Douglas and v 

student U. 111., 1940-41, 46-47; LL B., Chgo b.t ^ ^ 
grad. Advanced Mgmt. Program. Harvard. ^ 

Schweizer. Aug. 17, 1946; childrcn-Conn < 1 • 

Admitted to 111. bar, 1950. Ind. bar : i9. s :, *; -i 

indsl. relations Dean Foods Co., 1954-&4. v r ' 

1964-70. chmn. bd, dirs., 1970 — . Served w : h ^ 

Phi Eta Sigma, Phi Delta Phi. Republican k -*• 

Executives (bd. dirs.) (Chgo.): Oak Park H 
Tennis. Heme: 711 Keystone Av R.vcr foic« ** • 

N River Rd Franklin Park IL 60131 

DOUGLAS. KIRK, actor, motion pK’-.ms *“■ - * 

N.Y.. Dec. 9, 1918; s. Harrv and Br>tu •"*’ . ; 

St. Lawrence U., 1938. D. Fine An M*-" • 

Dramatic Arts. 1939-41; rn. D;an* , 
children— Michael, Joel; m. 2d. Ani.e .. * 

children — Peter, Eric Anthony^ Apr^*’^" ^ t 

Again, Three Sisters. Kiss ami Tell. ' •• •• - ^ 

Man Bites Dog: motion pictures , 

I vers. Letters to Three Wives. Acetone- 

20.000 Leacues Under the Sea. L iv wet - 

O K. Cor-t." The Viking**, V: c i'*- ‘ 

Lonely are the Brave. One Kc* 
based nn Ken Kcsey's novel). >c.e • 
lieioea oi Tuemark, c a o. * > 

Brotherhood, numerous others. P fCV ( 4 ' 

Motion Picture Industry. Nominated 
recipient N Y, Film Cr.ti.s ■ • 

1956, Heart and Torch award A.n M-* 


ZC-TD/L S 

r«i£r. 


i our.g at Heart, McConnell Story, Sincerely (pres. l9b5-oo, mem. exec, council). So. Ariz. Cutting Horse Assn. recipient N Y, Film Cr-.u.s •»- ' ■ • 

go. The Big Land, Bombers B-52, Ford Dobbs. (pres), Tucson C. of C. (pres, 197 1-72). Home: 4761 E Fort Lowell 1956, Heart and Torch award Am M-* 

' ougccoach, Way Way Out. In Like Flint, Chuka. DOUCLAS, JESSE, mathematician, educator; b. N.Y.C. July 3, Assn., (dir. Los Angeles chpt > ww ♦**« ' nt , r- 

e elective. Lady in Cement, Barquero, They Call Me 1897; s. Louis Douglas and Sarah (Kommel) D. B.S. , Coll. Citv N.Y. , East, Europe. Office: Br>na co • 

, care *Qth Century Fox 444 W 56th St New York 1916; Ph D.. Columbia, 1920; m. Jessie Nayer, June 30, 1940 (dec. 90212 
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RITCHIE-CALDER; family name of Baron 
Tii r^a^n — — . 

R1TC HI E-C A LD E3, . Baron cr 1966. of 
w BalrrashaaniiL-^ftife Peer); Peter Ritchie 
UUthieXaWwTcBE 1945; MA (Edinburgh) 

1 Q(S1 * aulhor and journalist; Chairman. 
Metrication Board, since 1969; b 1 Julv 190 p:,s 
of David Lindsay Calder and Gcorc.na 
Ritchie, Forfar. Angus: m 1927. Mabel Jane 
Forbes, d of Dr David Mckail Glasgow; three 
s two d . Educ: Forfar Academy. Police court 
reporter. Dundee Courier (1922). D C. 
Thomson Press (Lona on office, 1924. 
Glaseow. 1925). Daily Isews (1926-30) Dailv 
Chronicle (1930), Daily Herald (l«04l). 
Author, scientific, social and political 
journalist and broadcaster (radio and 
television). Science Editor. News Chronicle. 
1945-56. Dept of FO. 1941-45; Editorial Stat.. 
New Statesman. 1945-5S; Montague Burton 
Professor of Intend on?* Relations. 
Edinburgh University, 1961-67. Charles Beard 
lectr. Ruskin College, Oxford. 19 o 7; Member 
Council British Association. Pres. Section X. 

19^S- Fell Amer. Assoc, for Advancement of 

Science; Fabian Executive; Secretary of H. G. 
Wells’ Debate, and Viscount Sankey Cttee. on 
New Declaration of the Rights of Man. 940; 
Mem. British delecn to Unesco (Paris, 1^6- 
Mexico City. 1947, 1966. 1968): specttUdwer 
at FAO Famine Conf. (Washington. 1946) 
Desert survev for Unesco. 19 dO; chief, special 
UN Mission to SE Asia, 193 1' Mission (LN 
auspices) to Arctic, 19:0; Member UN 
Secretariat. at -Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy Confs, 1955 and 1958, and Member 
WHO group on mental aspects of Atomic 
Ener^vr 1957; Consultant-Editor. UN Science 
and Technology Conference, Geneva. 19o3: 
Chm. Chicago University study Q group ' on 

Radiation in the Environment, l9g, Speuai 

UN Mission to Congo, i960; 2nd UN Mission 
to SE Asia. 1962. Associate. Center for the 
Studv of Democratic Institutions, CalitOi m-. 

1 965- Chairman Association of British Science 
Winters. 1949-55. President: Mental Heann 
Film Council; National Peace Council* Fe.low 
of World Academy of Arts and Science. 
Danforth Foundaiion Lecturer. L SA. I * b- • 
UK Commn for WHO; UK Commn for 
■ Unesco; Cons.. OXFAM; Vice-Pres .Workers 
Educational Assoc., 1958-68; Member: Gen 
Council. Open Univ 1969-* Community 
Relations -Commn, 1968-. Kahnealn vvfor 
Award for science writing. I960 V cUr 
GoUanz Award for service to hutnanit), 

New York C^.narv Medal. 96 i. 
Publications: Birth of. the Fmure,l934 ; 
Conquest ot Suffering. 193 p r o* q '/L 
Commission, 1935; Lesson of London L-L 
Carry on. London, 1941: Start Plan_n.nL 
Britain Now, 1941; Men against the Doer.. 
1951; Profile of Science. 1951; The Lamn is 
Lit. 1951; Men against Ignorance, W-. 
(UNESCO); Men Against the Jungle, l *-•+• 
Science in Our Lives. 19>4 .(USA); ^r.c 
Makes Sense, 19 do; Men agamsu tne F*o^ : 
North, 1957; Magic to Medicine 1^- 

Medicine and Man>l9D8: Ten Steps Eo “ ■ 

The Story oFVVHO. 1958: The Hana o. L*fc. 
The Story of the We-zmann In f ltute ;- 1S 0 * 
The Inheritors, i960; Agony of the Congo 
1961; Life-Savers. 1961; Common Sense about 

a Starving World 1 962: LiGnz 

1962; 'Yoria is A. The 

Nations). ,$£ s .'Man and th« 

Evolution Ci ihei\.4.*.inw l -o-. - ^ - t 

Cosmos , .!«»*: L = 0 .^‘ o ° ' I 

p, v _ i9;0. tiecreiition. rper.«>. • 

Staff. Press (Edinburgh). 

.. See aiso A . D : A - Cctuer. 


^GINSBURG. NORTON SYDNEY, c u Chgo 2*. 
1921; s. Morris and Sarah (Ginsberg) G.; BA.I. Chgo., 194., .LA_. 
1947, Ph.D., 1949. Geographer, VS. Army Map 
prof, geography U. Chgo., 1947—, tsso. dean CoiL asso. 

dean social scis., 1967-69. Mem. UN ms^ons lo Japan, I960. 6Z, 
cons. Office Naval Research. Social hci. R^earcn Council. Lncy - 
Bril.. Ford Found.. Japanese Govt.. UNESCO. 

1942-46. Mem. Assn. Am. Geognumers (pres. 1970-/1). 
editor: Pattern of Asia, 1958; coauthor Malaya. l«8^j wuhor Adas 
of Economic Development, 1961: Home: 1220 E Madison Part 
Chicago IL 60615 

V^ACOBY, NEIL HERMAN, educator; b. Dundum, Sask., Can-, 

'Sept. 19, *1909; s. Herman Reynold and Christina (MacMillan) J.; 
came to U.S., 1930; naturalized, 1937; B.A., U. Sask-- 1930, LL.D., 
1950* Ph.D., U. Chgo., 1938; m. Clair Gruhn, Dec. 23, 19s3; 
children— Neil Herman, Christini Supr. legal and research divs. State 
Dept of Finance, 1933-36; chmh. Sask. Taxation Commn., 19 j 6; mgr. 
research dept. Lawrence Stem & Co., Chgo., 1937; asst. prof, finance 
U. Chgo., 1938-40, asso. prof.. 1940-42, prof., sec., 1942-48, v.p., 
1945-48- prof. bus. and econ. policy, dean. U. Cal. Grad. Sen. Bus. 
Adminstm., Los Angeles, 1948-68, prof. bus. econs. and policy 
1968—. Cons. Rand Corp., 1951-61. Chmn., 111. Emergency Relief 
Commn., 1940-41; mem. research adv. bd. Com. for E ^on. Devel., 
1942-48 mem. research staff Nat. Bur. Econ. Research, 1940-45; 
mem. Prcs.’s Council Econ. Advisors, 1953-55; U.S. rep. Econ-^d 
Social Council UN, 1957— ; dir. Occidental Petroleum Corp., 1959—; 
head U S Aid Evaluation Mission to Taiwan, 1965; chmn. Pres, s 
Task Force on Econ. Growth, 1969. Mem. Am. Econ. Assn Royal 
Econ. Soc., Nat. Tax Assn., Beta Gamma Sigma, Pi Gamma Mu. Club: 
Cosmos (Washington). Author books including: 3usmcss Finance and 
Banking (with R.J. Saulnier). 1946; Can Prosperity Be Sustained, 
1956; U.S. Aid to Taiwan, 1966; European Economics: East and West, 
1967. Address: Grad Sch Bus Adminstm U Cai Los Angeles CA 
90024 


V*fvEAL FRED WARNER, poliL scientist; b. Northrille, Mich., Aug. | 
5, 1915; s. Frank Stephenson and Bertha (Fendt) B.A, U. Mich., 
1937 Ph.D., 1955; student (Nieman fellow 1942), Harvard. 1942-4 3, 
student U. Karlova, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 1949; Fulbright research 
fellow, U. Paris (France). 1950; m. Grace Irene Repine, Feb. 14. 1952; 
children— Susan Victoria (Mrs. Buckingham), Frank Stephenson II, 
Alexander Frederick (dec.); m. 2d, Manan . 

. 1969. Washington corr. United Press and Wall St- Jou^ 1938-43. 
cons. Russian affairs, chief fgn. research S-t^DcpU ^ ° 

pres. U. State N. Y., 1 948-49; asst, to chmn Com. on Present Danger, 
1951 asst. prof, polit. sci. U. Colo., 1951-56; asso. prof. U. Cal. at Los 
Anaeles 1956-57; asso. prof. intemaU relations and govt. Claremont 
(Cal.) Grad. Sch., 1957-60, prof., I960-; Rockefeller prof, internal, 
relations U. W.L, 1965-66. Vis. lectr. U. Mich., 1950, 53-54; mso Am. 

U Field Staff, 1954-55; co-dir. Twentieth Century Fund Study on 
Yugoslavia, 1958-61; Hjilbrightfcllow, 1961-62. < Cons^ to Center for 
Study of Democratic Instns.; nat. sponsor SANE. Demwrra tic 
nominee for Congress, 24th Dist. Cal.. ^nS.Tfes. Albert Pa rvm 
Found. 1969-70. Served with A.C., USNR, 1943-46; Russia, Siberia. 
Mem. Am.. Internat., Western poliL sci. assns., I n tern aL Studies 
Assn.. Am. Assn. Ad-ancement Slavic Studies, i ^m. Assn^U - Profs-. 
Soc. Nieman Fellows, Los Angeles Com. Fgn. Relations^MethodisL 
Co-author. The Politics of War, 1943; Titoism in Action, The Reforms 
in Yugoslavia after 1948, 1958; U.S. Fore:gn Policy and the Soviet 
Union, 1961; Yugoslvia and the New Communism, 1962; War and 
peace and Germany, 1962. Home: 210 E Foothill Blvd Claremont CA 
91711 


WILKINSON, JOHN BURKE, former govt, ofcl., novelist; b. ; 
N.Y.C., Aug. 24. 1913; S. Harry and Edith (Burke) W.; grad. Sl 
G eorge's Sch.. 1931: B.A. magna cum laude. Harvard, 1935; Lionel 
Harvard studentship. Cambridge L.. 1936; m. Frances 1. Proctor, June 
11. 1938; children— Eileen B., Charles P. Copy writer Lord & 
Thomas, advt.. 1936- 38: asst. advt. mgr. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
1938-39; advt. mgr. Little. Brown &. Co., 1939-41; free lance writer. 
1946-50, 52-54; sp|. ass:, to asst. sec. state for pub. affairs, 1954-56. 
dep. asst. sec. state pub. affairs, 1956-58: pub. affairs adviser SHAPE. 
Paris. 1958-62. Dir. U.S. Nat. Tennis Hall of Fame. v.p.. 1962—. 
Served from It. (j.g.) to comdr. USNR. 1941-46, 51-52. Decorated 
Commendation Ribbon: Commendatore Italian Order of Merit. Mem. 
Phi Beta Kappa: hon. mem. Internal. Lawn Tennis Club France Gl 
B ritain (chmn. Prentice 1956-57). Cup com. 1956- 57). Clubs: 
Metropolitan. National Press (Washington); Chevy Chase (Md.). 
Author: Proceed at Will, 194 8. Run. Mongoose. 1950, Last Clear 
Chance. 1954, By Sea and By Stealth. 1956. Night of the Short 
Knives. 1964. The Helmet of Navarre. J 965. Cardinal in Armor. 1966. 
The Adventures of Geoffrey Mildnav (trilogy of 1st 3 novels), 1969. 
Cry Spy! (anthology), 1969. Young-^Louis XIV, 1970. Contbr. N.Y. 
Times Mildmay (trilogy of 1st 3 novels). 1969. Cry Spy (anthology). 
1969. Young Louis XIV. 1970. Contbr. N.Y. Times Book Rev., nau 
mags. Home: 3210 Scott PI Washington DC 20007 Office: 1518 K St 
.NW Washington DC 20005 1 


^ tJor /5 CQjULCcr 
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* WHEELER, JOHN HARVEY'; fellow^n-residence; b. Waco. Te*., 
Oct. 17. 1918: B.A.,lnd U.. 1946. M.A.. 1947; Ph.D.. Harvard 1950; 
m. Norenc Burleigh: children— David Carroll. John Harvey III. Ass*, 
prof. Johns Hopkins, 1950-54; asso. prof. Washington and Lee b„ 

1954-56. prof- poin. sci.. 1956-60: sr. felloe in residence Center for 
Studv Democratic Instns.. Santa Barbara. Cal.. I960—, program dir.. 
1969^-70: cons. Fund for the Republic 1958 — Served -with ALS, 
1941-46. Author The Conservative Crisis. 1958: (with Eugene 
Burdick) Fail-Safe. 1962; Democracy in a Revolutionary Era. 1968; 
The Politics of Revolution. 19* . Combr. articles proB. jours. Home: 
7220 Casiias Pass Rd Carpi merta C A 93013 Office: CenterTor Study 
of Democratic Instns Santa Barbara CA 93103 

*<OST, CHARLES WOODRUFF, diplpmal. b.. W,«rtown, N-Y-- 
Nov 6. 1907; s. Nicholas Doxtaier and Gertrude (Cooper) Y . grad. 
Hotchkiss Sch.. 1974; A.B., Princeton. m8 = ““J'"' L. Pans. 
1928-29: LL.D.. St. Lawrence U. Princeton, Hamilton Coll., Dr. 
Social Sci., U. Louisville; m. Irena Oldakowska. Sept. 8, 19.'. 
children — Nicholas, Casimir, Felicity. Entered g. n ' scrvlce Q A 9 ^?: 
served as vie consul. Alexandria. 1931-32. w : , 1 f?^ 3 ' 

journalist, free lance. 1933-35: with Dept State 1935-45 assL to 
ermn U S delegation San Francisco Conf.. 1945, sec. gen. u.i. 
deiesation Potsdam Conf.. 1945; charge d'affaires L.S. Legation. 
Bangkok 1945-46; polit. adviser U.S. delegation UN Gen. Assembly. 
1946 1st sec. Am. embassy. Prague, 1947; counselor Am. Legation, 
Vienna. 1947-49; spl. assu ambassador : ar-farge Council Fgn. 
sS« and UN Gem Assembly. 1949; dir. Office Eastern European 
Affairs, Dent. State. 1949-50; minister-counselor Am. embassy. 

* Athens. Greece. 1950-53; dep. high commr to Austna 1953-5, U S. 

I C reD Jo l : N 1969-71; distinguished lectr. Columbia U, S*.n. 

A Fairs also counselor UN Assn.. 1971—. Recipient 
Rockefeller Pub. Service award. 1964. Mem. Council Fgn. j 

Am. Acad. PoliL and Social Scis., Am. Soc. Internal. Law. Author: 


The Age of Triumph and Frustration: Modem Dialogues. 1964; The 1 
Insecurirv of Nations; International Relations in the Twentieth 
Cranny.' 1968. Office: 1050 Fifth Av Nr* York City NY 10028 | 


X f 

V HES8URGH, THEODORE MARTIN, clergyman, univ. pres.; b. 
Syracuse, N.Y., May 25, 1917; s. Theodore Bernard and Anne Mane 
(Murphy) H.; saxiem U- Norre Dame. 1934-37; Ph.3., Gregorian U-, 
1939; Holy Cross Coll, Washington, 1940-43; S.T.D., Caih. U. Aa, 
1945; bon. degrees Bradley U., Le Moyne Coll, U. R-L, Cath. U. of 
Santiago, Chile, Dartmouth, Viiianova U., St. Benedict’s ColL, 
Columbia. Princeton, Ind. U., Brandeis U., Gonxaga U\, U. Cal M Los 
Angeles, Temple li. Northwestern U., U. Ill at Urban a, Fordham U„ 
Manchester Coll, Atlanta U., Wabash ColL, Valparaiso U-, 
Providence Coil, U. So. Cal. Mich. State U-* Sl Louis U., Ca ;h. U. 
Am.. Loyola LL, Chgo.. Anderson ColL, State U. at N.Y., Utah State 
U., Lehigh U., Yale, L4.D., Lafayette Coll. Easton. Pa_ 1963. 
Entered the Order of Congregation of Holy Cross, 1934; ordained 
priest U> Notre Dame, 1943; chaplain Nat Tng. Sch. for Boys, 
Washington, 1943-44; vets, chaplain U. Notre Dame, 1945-47; asst, 
prof, religion, head dept. U. Notre Dame, 1948-49, exec v.p., 
1949*52. preSw 1952 — . Dir. Woodrow Wilson Nat. Fellowship Corp.; 
mem. Civil Rights Comma.. 1957—; mem. of Carnegie Commr- on 
Future of Higher Edn.; chmn. U.S. Comma- on Civil Rights, 1969; 
mem. Comma, on an AU-Voiunuxr Armed Force, 1970. Bd, din. Am. 
Council F^r> Edn. Devel Center, Freedoms Found. Valley Forge, 
Adiai Stevenson Inst. Internal. Affairs; trustee Rockefeller Founds 
Carnegie Found, for Advancement Teaching, Woodrow WUson Nat. 
Fellowship Found., Inst. Interim. Edn., Nutrition Found., United 
Negro CoU. Fund, others; bd. visitors U.S. Naval Acad., Tulaae U. 
Recipient U.S. Navy's Distinguished Pub. Service award, 1959; 
Presdl Medal of Freedom, 1964; Gold medal Nu. InsL Social Scis., 
1969; Cardinal Gibbons medal Cath. U. Am., 1969; BeUarmine medal 
-Bellarmine-Ursuline Coll, 1970; Meiklejohn award Am. Assn. U. 
Profs., 1970; Charles Evans Hughes a»»rd Nat. Conf. Chrisrians and 
Jews, 1970; Merit award Nat. Cath. E d n l Assn., 1971; Pres.' Cabinet 
award U. Detroit, 1971; Am. Liberties medallion Am. Jewish Cortu, 
1971; Liberty Bell award Ind. State Bar Assn., 1971; others. Fellow 
Am. Acad. Arts and Scis.; mem. Interim Fedn. Cath- Uni vs. 
Freedoms Found, (dir., mem. exec, com.). Nutrition Found- Commn. 
on Humanities, Inst. Internal. Edn. (pres., dir.). Cath. TheoL Soc. 
Author Theology of Catholic Action. i945; God and the World of 
Mart, 1950; Partems for Education al Growth, 1958: Thoughts for Our 

Times, l9o2; More Thoughts lot Cur Tuoo. JrCS. S-2 
Thoughts for Our Tunes. 1 966; Tnoughts FV . 196a; i nougr^s » . i . - v. 
Home; Corby Hall Notre Dame IN 46556 


’'KISSINGER, HENRY ALFRED, govt, ofcl; b. Fuenh, Germany, 
May 27, 1923; s. Louis and Paula (Stem) K-; A.& summa turn laude, 
HaiUrd. I MO. ktA. 1952, Ph.D_ 1954: m. Ano FletscbcT. F,b. 6, 
1949 (div. 1964); children— Elizabeth, David. Came to UN. m 15 j«, 
naturalized, 1943. Exec. director Harvard interna’, sc mum 1951-69, 
lectr dcpL govt., 1957-59, dir. def. studies program, 1958-o9 asso. 
prof.’gov^ 1959-62. prof., 1962-69, faculty Center InunakrASua, 
Harvard, 1960-69; assl Pres. NUon nat security affairs, 1969 — ; 
study dir. nuclear weapons and fgn. policy Council Fgn. Relations, 

1955- $6; dir. spL studies project Rockefeller Bros. Fund, Inc* 

1956- 58. Coos, operations research office, 1950-61, cons, to dtr. 
PsychoL strategy bd.. 1952, cons, operations coordmauag bd-, 1955. 
cons, weapons systems evaluation group, 1959- 60; cons. Nat. 
Security Council, 1961-62, U.S. Anns (^ncmi and Disarmaxnent 
Agy_ 1961-68; cons. Dept State. 19654>9 -Served I with ALS, 
1943-46. Recipient of citation Overseas Press Club. 1958; Woodrow 
Wilson prize for best book Helds of govx. politics, internal affairs 
1958. Mem. Am. PoliL Sci Assn., Council Fgn. Relations, Am. Acad. 
Arts and Scis.. Phi Beta Kappa. Clubs: Cosrocs, Federal City 
(Washington); Si Botolph (Boston); Century (N-Y.C). Author 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, 195/; A *crld _ Restored: 
Castlereagh. Menermch and the Restoration of Peace, 1812-2*., 19- /, 
The Necessity for Choice: Prospects of American Foreign Pottcy. 
1961; The Troubled Partnership: A Reappraisal of the Atlantic 
Alliance, 1965. Editor Problems of National Strategy-- A Bom* 
Readings, 1965. Confluence, An. IntemaL Forum, I95l-58^ontar. 
profl. jours. Office: The White House Washington DC 20500 


•^FULBRIGHT, JAMES WILLIAM. US. Senator, b. Sumner, Mo.. j 

Apr. 9. 1905; s. Jay and Roberta (Waugh) F.; A.B., U. Ark., 1525? | 

B.A., Oxford U., Eng., 1928, M.A., 1931: LL.B., George Washington | 

U 1934; m. Elizabeth W’illiams. June 15, 1932; children— Elizabeth 
(Mrs. John Winnacker), Roberta (Mrs. Edward Thaddeus Foote II). | 

Admitted to D.C bar, 1934; spl atty. Anti-Trust Div. U.S. Dcol of ] 

Justice 1934-35; instr. in law, George Washington U., 1935-36; lectr. > 

in law, U. Ark., 1936-39, pres., 1939-41. Mem. 78th Congress 
(1943-45), 3d DisL, Ark. U.S. Senator January 1945 — . mem. com. on j 

finance, chmn. com. on fgn. relations. Del 9th Gen. Assembly UN, | 
1954. Mem. Sigma Chi, Order of Coif. Democrat. Mem. Disciples of 
Christ Ch. Rotarian. Home; Tx-etteville AR 72701 Office: Senate 5 
Office Bldg Washington DC *0510 < 
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L^CeISCHAUER, EDWIN OLDFATHER. educator, b. Tokyo, 
Jaoan, Ocl 15, 1910(oarents Am. citizens); s. Augusi Karl and Heien 

(Oldfather) R.; A.B..Oberiin Co!L, 1931; A.M., Harvard. 1932 LPh-D, 
1939; student U. Paris, 1933-35; m. Adrienne Daruon, July 5 1935; 
children — Ann, Robert Daruon, Joan: m. 2d, Haru Matsukata. Feb. 4. 
1956 Studies abroad on Harvard- Yenching Institute fellowship tn 
France, Japan, China, 1933-38: instr. Harvard, 1938-42. asso. prof. 
Far Eastern langs., 1946-50. prof., 1950-61, U. prof., 1966- dir. 
Harvard- Yenching InsL. 1956-61; sr. research analyst, Depu State, 
summer 1941, War Depu, 1942-43; chma. Japan-Korea Secretariat 
and sol. asst, to dir.. Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Dept, of state. 
1945-46; mem. Cultural Sci. Mission, to Japan. 1948-49; U.S. 
ambassador to Japan, Tokyo, 1961-66. Served as it. colonel, Mil. 
Intelligence Service. War Depu Gen. Staff, 194 3-45. Awarded Legion 
of Merit. Mem. Am. Oriental Soc., Am. Hist. Assn., Far Eastern Assn, 
(pres. 1955-56). Phi Beta Kappa, Author, compiler; Selected Japanese . 
Texts for University Students, 3 vois. (with Serge ElisseefQ. 19--, 

1 947; Elementary Japanese for College Students (with Serge Ehssecff 
and Yoshihashi), 1944. Author: Japan, Past and Present. 1946. rev. 
edit.. 1963; The United States and Japan, rev. edtu 195/, 19oP; 
Translations from Early Japanese Literature (with Josepn > unagiwa), 
1951; Wanted; An Asian Policy, 1955; Eanin’s' Ehary : The Record o. 
a Pilgrimage to China in Search of the Law. 1955: Enniris Travels m 
Tang China. 1955; (with J.K. Fairbank) East Asia. The Great 
Tradition. 1960: (with others) East Asia: The Modern 
Transformation. 1965; Beyond Vietnam; The United Stales ana Asia, 
1967- Japan The Story of a Nation, 1970. Horae; 863 Concord Av 
Belmont MA 02178 Office: 1737 Cambridge St Cambridge MA 
02138 


ISnmULMAK. MARSHALL DARROW, eductUH; b. Jcr«y City. 
£*%**«. 8, 1916; s. Harry Max and Bessie (W aldmSO S.; A.B L. MjCtU 
^>T*493 J : *ui3ctI Harvard. 1939-40; M. A. Columbia. 1948, Ph-D-, 19-9. 
V : 4*er£ficat« Russian InsL. 1948; m. Elizabeth Van Anda Thomson. 

- (oec Nov. 1956); children— Elizabeth. Michael; m. 2d. Colette 

^Scbwwnbach. I960. Newspaper reporter Detroit News. 
feiramter NaL Safety CouncU. 1938-39: v.p. Council for 
information officer U.S. Mission to Ulh. 

^i^to sec. state. 1950-53; Rockefeller Pub. Service award, 1953- 54; asso. 

Russian Research Center. Harvard, 1954-62, jectr. < iept- govt-- 
££*1956-60. research asso.. 1962-67; prof. mtenUL politics Fletcher Sch. 
r^iswaiid Diplomacy. 1961-67; prof. govL.dir. Russian test., Columoia 
; Carnegie vis. research scholar, 196. -64. Served from pvt. to 
USAAF, 1942-46. glider pilot, psychol. warfare officer. 
S^-Decorated Bronze Star. Fellow Am. Acad. Arts and Sets.; mem. 
""V lotemsL PoliL Sci. Assn.. Council Fgn. Relations (NT .). Am. Poliu 
Assn. Club: Harvard (N.Y.C.). Author Stahn s Foreign Policy 
Ft 1 -^Reappraised, 1963; Beyond the Cold War. 1 966. Home: 4?{> Rivera.oe 
¥-^J3r>iew York City. NY 10027. Office: 622 W 1 !3th.St New yon; 
^T^GtyNY 10025 


aOHN, LOUIS BRUNO, educator b. Lwow, Poland. Mar. 1, 1914; 
s. Joseph and Fryderyka (Hescheles) S.; LL.M., Diplomatic Sc.M., 
John Casimir U.. 1935: LL.M., Harvard, 1940, S.J.D.. 1953; m. 
Elizabeth Mayo. Came to U.S., 1939, naturalized. 19'43. Asst, to 
Judge M. O. Hudson, 1941-43; research fellow Harvard Law Sch., 
1946-47. lectr. law, 1947-51, asst. prof. law, 1951-53, John Harvey 
Gregory lectr. in world orgn.. 1951 — . prof. law. 1953-61, Bemis prof, 
internal, law, (961 — ; cons. U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
<\gy., Office Internal. Security Affairs, Dept. Def., 1963-70. Asst, to 
Cel. Permanent Ct. Internat. justice, San Francisco Conf. UN, i945; 
exec. sec. legal subcom. on atomic energy Carnegie Endowment for 
Internat. Peace, 1946; asst, reporter on progressive devel. naL law 
Am. and Canadian bar assns.. 1947-43; cons. UN secretariat, 1948. 
69. legal offlcec. 1930-51; counselor internal, law Dept. State. 
1970-71. Mem. Am. Soc. Internal. Law (mem. exec, council 1954-57. 
v.p. 1965-66). World Parliament Assn. (legal adviser 1954-64). 
Internal. Law Assn. (v.p. Am. br.). Am. Law Inst.. Am. Bar Assn.. 
Fedn. Am. Scientists (vice chmn. 1963, mem. council 1964-65, 
63-69). Author; Cases on World Law. 1950; Cases on United Ntions 
Law. 1956, 2d edit.. 1967; (with G. Clark) World Peace Through 
World Law. 1953. 3d edit. pub. 1966; also articles legal subject. Editor 
dev-L internat. law Am. Bar Assn. Jour.. 1947-50; mem, bd. editors 
Am. Jour. Internal. Law, 1958- -. Home; 100 Memorial Dr 
Cambridge, M A 02142. 


l^tjRREY. WALTER STERLING, lawyer b. Denver. July 2-. 1915. 
s Samuel and Pauline (Sterling) S.; student Coll. Ci.y NA . 19 j -34^ 
bT U Va., 1936; LL.B., Yale, 1939: m \irgmta Erntg: 

children— Richard Sterling, Elizabeth Sterling Adams, ^dm.ued to 
N.Y. bar. 1939. D.C. bar. 1950, U.S. Supreme Cl bar W5. att>. 
Dept. Justice. Washington. 1940-41: research asst* 

Lord, Day & Lord, N.Y. 1939-40: a«y. Bd. EcorL ' 

Washington. 1941-43; attache charge econ. warfare. Am. Lcg-^oa. 
Stockholm. Sweden, 1943-45; chief div. econ security controls Dept- 
State, Washington, 1945-47. assu lega. adviser. Kansk! 

cons ECA 1948- 59; now sr. partner Firm Surrey. Karasu 
& Greene & Hill. Washington: professorial lecrr. George W ashangron 
t’. Uw Set. l%2-63: adj. prof. Fletcher Sch. Law WDM 
Tufts U . 1965 — ; bd. trustees, vice chmn. exec. com. Cen.ra. A*-arr 
Co Mem. U.S. delegation negotiating on German external assets 
Switzerland, Sweden. Spaim Portugal. 1945-46: L.S. mem. s?L com. 
on German property of Imer-Am. Econ. and **?'?.' STILTS* 
acting chmn. Nat. Conf. IntemaL Econ. and Social 
Trustee Pastoral Inst.. Washington Area 
Mem. U.S. C. of C. (mem. internal, com.). Am. Soc. lnte ™ aL - 

council 1962-68). NaL Planning Assn. (mem. bd., gen. 
c „nsel) Clubs: Lotos (N.Y.C.): Yale. Federal City. International 
(Washington). Mem. bd. editors Yale Law Jour.. 193^ Ediwr: Law 
Governing International Transactions. Contbr. articles for 1U Re . 
Home: 5171 Manning PI NW Washington DC 20016 Office: 1156 
15th St NW' Washington DC 20005 


V'tmamp^ON KENNETH WINFRED, found, exec.; b Des | 

N’ntreDatnc 1964* H.H.D.. W.Va. Wesleyan U.. 1970: L.H.D.. Neb. 
WeslcyanToll., 1971; m. Lucille Elizabeth Bcrgquist, Feb. 4. 1948; 
children— Kenneth Carlyle, Paul Andrew, James David. Lectr. social 
sc : s U Chgo., 1948; instr., then asst. prof, polit. sci.- Northwestern l».. 
1948 51; afsL prof, polit. sci. U. Chgo., 1951-5 J; a*o. prof, polit. sc,., 
chmn internat. relations com. Northwestern U., 1953-55, cons, 
internal, relations Rockefeller Found , 1953-55, asst, dir social sets. 
1955-57 jasso. dir. social scis., 1957-60. dir. social scis., 1960-61. -P-. 
"1961-; Riverside Mem. lectr. R.verejde Ch.. N.Y.C, 1958 LtU> 
lectr. Duke, 1959; James Stokes lectr. N.Y.U., 1962, Rockwqj lectr 
Rice U 1965; univ. seminar asso. Columbia. 1957—* Pres. Dist. of 
Scarsdale and Mamaroneck (N.Y.) Bd. Edn. 1965-68 trustee Union 
Theol Sem., 1967-71; chmn. U.S. com. study mtercultural relations 
Hazcn Found,; mem. Minn. PvL Coll. Study Panel Mmn. H;rher Edn 
Coordinating Commn.; vice chmn. dept. intemaL affairs i-ut. Counc.l 
Chs • active Music for Westchester. Scarsdale Found. Served to 1st U. 
AUS 1943-46. Fellow Soc. Religion Higher tdn.; A . m * Pc “!* 

Sci.' Assn., Council Fgn. Relations, Inst. Current ^orld Affaire (gov.). 
NaL Council Chs., Council Religion and IntcrML Afton. Am. Acad. 
Arts and Scis., Am. Acad. PoiiL and Social be is.. Am. Polit. Sci. ASsm. 
Asia Soc.. Century Assn. Phi Beu Kappa (hon.). Sigma Nu (hon.). 
Author (with others): Isolation and Security. 1957; Foreign Policy in 
World Politics, 1958; (with No Duchacek) Conflict and Cooperation 
Among Nations. I960; (with Karl de Schwemitz) Man and Modem 
Society 1953; (with Hans J. Morgarrthau) Principles and Problems of 
International Politics, 1951; Christian 

Foreign Policy, 1959; Political Realism and the Cnsis of Foreign 
Policy , n 1960; ^American D.plom.cy .nd Emmgunt P.uumv 962: 
(with Joseph E- Black) Foreign Policies in a World of Change. 1964. 
KXe in Statecraft, 1966 Bd. ednon ; IntemaL Orgn.. 
1956 — - contbg. editor Chrwitian.ty and Crisis, 1956— , eduonat bd. 
Dialogue. 1961—, Internal. Orgn. 1956—*; contbg. editor Christianity 
1 ii /vuu 1066-63 editorial bd.. 1963—. Contbr. angles to profl. 
jours. Home; 66 Carthage Rd Scarsdale NY 10583 Office: II 1 W 50th 
St New York City NY 10020 


fwARNKE. PAUL CULLITON, govt ofcL; b. Wetew. M«s. ; ,Jan. 
"31 1920; s. Paul Martin and Lillian (Cuiluon). W.; A.B., ^ale, 1941, 
t LL.B.. Columbia, 1948; m. Jean Farjeon Rowe SepL 9, 1948; 

, children— Margaret Farjeon. Georgia Cull lion. Thomas Martin, 

. Stephen August, Benjamin Hyatt. Admitted to D.C. bar. 1948 asso. 
firm Covington & Burling. Washington. 1948-57. partner, 1957-66. 
gen. counsel DepL Def.. 1966-67: assL sec. def. for rntemat secunty 
affairs. 1967-69; partner firm Clifford, V-amke, Glass, M cl lw am & 
Finney, 1969—. Mem. Md. and D.C. adv. corns, to U.S. Commn. Civil 
Rights, 1962-66. Trustee Potomac Sch.. 1958-66. chmn. M,, 1965-66; 
bd dirs. Health and Welfare Council Nat. Capita Area, 1966- 67 d r. 

• Madeira Sch.. 1969—; trustee Northland ColL. 1970—. Served to U. 
(s.g.) USCGR. 1942-46. Mem. Am.. Fed.. D.C. bar assns., Am. Soc^ 
•Internat. Law. Democrat. Clubs: Metropolitan (Washington); k«,c ■ 
(N.Y.C.). Home; 5037 Garfield S:NW Washington DC 20016 Office. 
815 Connecticut Av Washington DC 20006 
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iX GARDNER. RICHARD NEWTON, educator; b. N.Y.C.. JjJ> ». 

' 1927; -s. Samuel 1. and Ethel (Eiias) G.;A.B, maftna cum laud- 

Harvard. 1948; LL.3, Yale, 1951; Ph D. I^hodesichoto 1951-53). 
Oxford (Eng.) U., 1954; m. Danielle LuzzariB! 1 JUdW™ 70, 19- o, 
children— Nina Jessica. Anthony Laurence. Con., United Press., 
1946-47 A.F., 1948; admitted to N.Y. bdr, 1952; teaching fellow 
in teroaL legal studies Harvard Law Sch i95 3-54; 

NYC 19*4-57; asso. prof, law Commbia, 195/- 60. p.of_ i9o>oi, 
65-66, prof” law and in tern at relations, 1966—, now 
prof, law and internal, orgn.; dept assL s*~ *Uie intemat org 
Dept, 1961-65; vis. prof. U-Jsi*nl>ulr 1958 U. Rome, 1967-63 d ?%- 
U S ? rep. UN Com. on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, 1962*65. 
US alternate deL 19th UN Gen Assembly: sr. adviser to U.S 
ambassador to UN. 1965—; sr. admer U.S- delegation to 20tn and 
yv Gen. Assemblies; adv. editor, trade dept McGrav* nul, 
1966—. Dir. Freedom House, Planned Parenthood Fedn. Am. Servea 
with AUS 1945-46. Harvard Cub scholar, N.Y.C, 1 recipient 
Detur prize for distinguished scholarship Harvard, 1948, Arthur S. 

award, 1963. Mem. American, NX State bar assns.. UN 
Assn, (dir.), Fgn. Policy Assn, (dir.). Assn. Bar City ofN K Y ;’ C ^ un 'f 
Fgn. RHation^Am. Econ. Assn.. Royal E«m. Sot. I f" 1 JjPg 

Order of Coif. Chix Century Assn. (N.Y.C.), Metropolitan 
(Washington). Author ■ Sterling-Dollar Diplornacy 1956; New 
Directions in U.S. Foreign Economic Policy, 1959; In Pursuit of 
World Order 1964; Bloeorim for Peace, 1966; (with Max F. MiUtian) 
The Global Partnership: International Agencies Economic 

Development. 1968. Note editor Yale Law Jours 1950-51. Home 
1 1 50 Fifth Av New York City NY 10028 Office Columbia Law Sch 
New York City NY 10027 


HOROWTTZ. DAVID CHARLES, correspondent; b. N.Y.C. June 
30. ’537; s. Max Leo and Dorothy (Uippmar.) H.; B_A_. Bradley U.. 
1959; M.SJ., Ncrh western U.. I960; CBS feiio»\ Cohirnbia. 1962-63; 
m. Judith Ann Rosenthal, Julv 13, 1964; 1 dau., Victoria Ann. 
Ecitor-in-chie: Tazewell Countv (ILL) Newpaper. 1956; reporter 
Peoria (Li.) Jour. Star, 1557-60, Lemer Newspapers and Chgo. City 
News 3ur.. 1959-60; newscaster KRKT Radlo-TV, Des Moires, 
1960-67; "news writer-producer ABC Radio Network. N.Y.C.. 1963; 
far east corr. NBC News. 1963-64; pub. affairs dir. WMCA. N.Y.C. 
.C64-66: cerr., edn. editor NBC News, Los Angeies. 1966—. Dir. 
Nat. Broadcast Editorial Coni. Patron. Los Ar.geies County Art 
Museum; mem. adv. councii or, pub. information Am. Cancer Soc. 
Served with US NR. 1954-62. Mem. Acad. Television Arcs and Scis., 
Intemat. Radio-Television Soc.. Radio - 1 division News Dirs. Assn_ 
Tne Guardians, Nat. Edn. Writers Assn.. Sigma Delta Chi. Ciubs: 
Friars. Overseas Press America (N.Y.C). Home: 455 Scnhiii Rd Los 
Angeles CA 50049 


JESSUP, P HILIP C, former judge; b. N.Y.C. Jan. 5. 1 897; s. Henry 
Wyuans and Mary Hay (Stotesbury) A.3., Hamilton ColL, 1919, 
LLD- 1°37; LL-B., Yale, 1924. U_D„ 1964; AM, Columbia, 1924 
Pfc_D 1°4/; - 1 »~> Western Res. U„ 1941. Rutgess U.. 1950. Seoul 
Vai 0,1950, Middleburv ColL, 1950. Brown U„ 1949, Sl Lawrence 
U 1966. U. Midu 1966, Johns Hopkins, 19/0, Brandeis U ? 1971; 
LCD. Colgate U- 1950, Unkra ColL 1951, Urt.D„ U. Haooi, 1950; 
jn Oslo U., 1946; Dr.hoe-causa. U. Paris, 1948; Lois Walcott 
Kellogg, Julv 23, 1921; 1 son, Philip C Admitted to D.C bar, 1925. 
N Y bar, 1927; mem. Parker & Duryea. 1 927-4 a: leert. rrtxrntt. tow 
Columbia, 1925-27, asst- proL. 1927-29, asso. prof., 1929 -j 5, proL, 
1954-46, Hamilton Fish prof, internal, law and diplomacy. 1946-61. 
Jacob Biaustein iectr.. 1970t judge Intemat. Cl of Justice, 1961-70; 
WhJmev K. Shepardson sr. research fellow m residence Council on 
Fgn. Relations. 1970-7 1. Vis. prof. Harvard Law* Sch_ 19 j 8-39; Storrs 
Ititr Yale Law Sch., 1956; Cooley lectr. Mich L. Law Sch.. 1958; 
Sibiev lectr. U. Ga. Sch. of Uw, 1970; Legal adviser to fed. govL 
officers, 1924-53, at intemat. confN. embassies and to U.S. dels. at 
UN- U.S- Rep. to UN Gen. Assembly. 194&-52; appuL ambassador at 
larse 1549 resigned 1953. Chinn. CbB e-Norway Permanent 
Co undla aiioo Comma. Hon. mem. governing council Internal. Inst, 
for Unification of Pvt. Uw. 1567—. Served with -AE.F, W orld War 
I Decorated Hungarian Cross of Mer.t, CUss li; Oficial Ordem 
Nacaona: do Cruzeiro do Sd (Brazil); grand Otncer Nat. Order Cedars 
(Lebanon), 1956; recipient Hudson Gold medal An. Soc. Lnternat. 
Uw- Fowler Hamer fellow Yale Uw School. 1566. Mem. An. Pndos. 
Soc.’ An. Acad. Arts and Scis.. IastiUH de droit intemat.. An. hoc. 
Internal. Uw (con. pres. 1569—). Intemat. Uw Assn. (boa. pres. 
Am. fcr. 1970—). Conn. Bar Assn. (Distinguished Pub. Service award 
1970). other assns. Clubs? Century (N.Y.C); Cosmos (W ashingron). 
Author several books in field 1927 — , inducing ELnu Root, 2 vo^s., 
1935; A Modem Uw of Nations, 1940; Transnational Uw, 1956; The 
Use of intemationd Uw. 1959; (with H. H. Taubenfeid) Controls for 
Outer Space it Tne Antarctic Analogy. 1959; The Pace of 
International Justice, 1971. Supervising editor Columbia U. studies tfl 
Hisicrv. Economics and Public Uw, 1929-33; bon. metn. bd. eoi tors 
Am. Jour. Internal. Uw; former mem. bd. editors World Politics. 
Internal. Orgn. Home: Norfolk CT 06058 
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•^KARNOW, STANLEY, journalist; b. N.Y.C, Feb. 4, 1925; s. Harry 
and Henriette (Koeppe!) K.; B.A., Harvard 1947; student U. Paris 
(France). 1948-49, Inst. d'Etudes politiques, Paris, 1949-50; m. 
Claude San-aute, July 15, 1948 (div. 1955); m. 2d, Annette Kline, Apr. 
21, 1959; children — Cutis Edward, Catherine Anne, Michael 
Franklin. Corr., Time, mag., Paris, 1950-57; bur. chief N. Africa, 
Time-Life, 1958-59, Hong Kong, 1959-62; spl. corr. Time, Inc., 
1962-63; Far East corr. SaL Eve. Post, 1963-65, Washington Post, 
1965-71; mem. Washington bar. Washington Post, 1971 — . Served 
with USAAF, 1943-46. Neiman fellow Harvard. 1957- 58; recipient 
citation Overseas Press Club, 1966, Ann. award for best newspaper 
interpretation of foreign affairs Overseas Press Club, 1968; fellow InsL 
Politics, John F. Kennedy Sch. Govt., also fellow E. Asian-Research 
Center, Harvard, 1970-71 . Mem. Signet Soc. Clubs: Harvard, Foreign 
Correspcmdents, Shek-O (Hong Kong). Author Southeast Asia, 1963; 
also articles.. Home: Office: Washington Post 1515 L St NW * 
Washington DC 20005 


LAROCQUE, GENE ROBERT, ofcl. Navy Dept.; Intcr-Am. 
Defense Bd.; b. Kankakee, III., June 29, 1918; s. Edward and Lucille 
(Eddy) UR.; student U. III.. 1936-40; B.A., George Washington U.. 
1958; postgrad. Naval Wat ColkVlhdsf. Coll. Armed ForceshduSanlh ; 
-■Madeline Fox, Apr. 17, 1945; children— John C., James C.. Annette 
■ D. Commd. ensign USN% 1943 ..wiranced through graded to rear adirU 
1965; mem. facult/Naval War Coll., 1951-53; comdr. Task Group in 
the 6th Mediterranean Sea. 1965-66; dir, Inter-Am. Def. Coll.. 
Inter-Am. Defense Bd.. Washington. 1969— . Cons. Latin Am. affairs. 
Decorated Bronze Star with Combat V, Legion Merit; Order Naval j 
Merit ^Brazil). Mem. Naval Inst. Clubs: New York Yacht; 1 
Washington' Army' Navy. H<?me: Quarters 3, Fort L.J.. JVlcNair 
Washfr.gton. DC 20024 Officer Iruer-American Defense’ CofiegeJ 
-Washingt O TTBC 203 1 5 " " 


^MORCENTHAU, HANS JOACHIM, educator; lu Coburj. 
Germanv Feb. 17, 1904; s. Ludwig and Fneda (Bachmann) M. ( 
SdSu 0. Beriin, U. Frankfort, U. Munich, 1923-27; nupicum 
laude, U. Munich, 1927; summa cum laude, U Frankfort, 1929 
postgrad. Grad. InsL Internal. Studies, Geneva, 1932, LU.D.. Clark 
U7l962, Ripon Coll., 1962. Alma ColL, 1965, U. Denver, 971; 
LiaD.. Western Res. U„ 1965; ra. Inna Thormann. June -L 935; 
children — Matthew, Susanna. Came to U.S., 1937, naturalized, 1943. 
Admitted to bar, 1927; practice Uw, 1927-30; assL to law faculty U. 
Frankfort, 1931; acting pres. Ubor Law Cl, Frankfort, 1931-33; instr. 
poliL sci. U. Geneva, 1932-35; prof. IntemaL law InsL ImernaL and 
Econ. Studies, Madrid, Spain, 1935-36; instr. goviL Btlyn.a«.. 
1937-39; assL prof, law history and poliL set. U. Kan., KansasGity. 
Mo., 1939-43; admitted to Mo. bar, vis. asso. prof. poliL scl U. Chgo., 
1943-45 asso. prof., 1945-49. prof.. 1949-61. prof. pobL sci. and 
modem history, 1961-. Albert A. Mkhctomi 
prof., 1963—, dir. Center Study Am. Fgn. Policy, 193^—* Leonard 
Davis distinguished prqf- Gty ColL, City U. N.Y., 1 968— ; vis. prof. 
U Cal at Berkeley, 1949, Haffvard, 1951, 59, 60. 61, Northwestern 
U, 1954. Columbia, Yale, 1956, U. Wyo., 1955,58, Pnncetoo InsL 
Advanced Study, 1958, Washington Center Fgn. pol^ R««rch. 
1958-60; sr. research fellow Council Fgn. Relations, N.TC, 1966. 
Cons. DepL State, 1949-51, 61— , DepL Def.. 1961- 65 Mem. Am. 
Philos. Soc.. Am., IntemaL poliL scl assorts.. Am Acad. Arts and 
Scis Am Assn. U., Johns Hopkins Soc. Scholars Profs. Club: 
Quadrangle (Chgo.). Author, co- author numerous books reJaung to 
field, 1929 — , latest being: Scientific Man vs. 

Politics Among Nations 4th 196^^^es and 

Problems of International Politics (with Kcneth W. Thompson), 1 950; 
In Defense of the National Interest, 1951; Dilemmas of Politics, 1958, 
The Purpose of American Politics, I960; Pohucsin i the ^Oth 
3 vols., 1962; A New Foreign Policy forme United States, 1969. Truth 
and Power, 1970; Science: Master or Servant, 1971. Contbr. articla 
to philos.. law and poliL sci. jours. naL "c, 

Home: 5585 S Dorchester Av Chicago IL 60637 also 19 E 80th Sl 
New York City NY 10021 ☆ 


^MORSE. F. BRADFORD, congressman; b. Lowell, Mass. r Aug. 7, 
1921; s. Frank Young and Inez Rice (Turnbull) M.; B.S., Boston U^. 
1948. LLB. cum laude. 1949; D. Sc. (hon.). Lowell Techno*. InsL. * 
1965; D.P.A. (hon.). Northeastern U„ 1967; m. Vera Francesca 
Cassilly. May 7. 1955; children — Susanna Francesca, Anthony 
Bradford. Admitted to Mass, bar, 1943; law elk. Chief Justice- 
Supreme Jud. Cl Mass., 1949: practice taw, Lowell. 1949-53; lectr., 
instr Boston U. Sch. Law, 1949-53. atty. Senate Com. on Armed 
Services. 1953-54; exec, sec., chief assL U.S. Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall, 1955-53; dep. adminstr. VA. Washington, 1953-60; mem. 
87th to 92d congresses, 5th DisL Mass., mem. fgn. atTairs com. 
Adviser to 18-Nation Disarmament Conf., Geneva; U.S. rep. Council 
of Europe; U.S. del. Interparliamentary Union, US. -Mexico 
l n terparhamentary Group. African- Am. Dialogue I; U.S. observer 
Latin Am. Parliament; sponsor Atlantic Council; chmn. Mcms. of 
Congress for Peace Through La -', 196S 70, now mem. Bd. dirs. 
Brazilian-Am. Cultural InsL; bd. fellows Boston U. Gty councillor. 
Lowell, 1952-53. Served from pvt. to 2d Ic AUS, 1942-46. Mem. Am. 
Bar Assn., Council cm Fgn. Relations, V.F.W., Am. Legion. Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon. Republican. Elk. Home: 476 Beacon St Lowell MA 
01350 Office: House Office Bldg Washington DC 20515 
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1^0W> ( HARRISON SCOTT, chemist. educator; b. Sheridan. 
Wyo., Sept. 26. 19! 7; v Harrison H. 2nd Azaiha (Scott) 3.; 9.S.. U. 
Ca;.. 1933. LL.D.. i97C: ?h.D., Johns Hopkins, I94J; LL.D.. L\ Alra.. 
:~i\z S: IX. Rutgers L‘ . 1964. Amherst Cci!.. 1966. Cambridge U., 
» 769; m. Rudd Gwen. Nov. ii„ 15+9; 1 aon, Eric Scott, ir.str. 


chemistry Johns Hopkins. 1941-42: asst. dir. chemistry Clinton Labs., 
Oak Ridge. 1943-46; research asso. plutonium project U. Chgo., 

1942- 43; asst. prof. Inst. for Nuclear Studies. 1946-48, asso. prof. 

1 94 3- 5 T; prof, geochemistry. Cal. Insc Tech.. 1951—, prof. sci. and 
sovt., 1957-—. Trustee Charles F. Kettering Found., Resources for 
Future. Recipient Lasker round, award. Mem. Nat. Acad. Sets. (fgn. 
sec.). Am. Chem. Soc. (received award in pure chemistry, 1952), 
Geol. Soc. Am., A.A.A.S. (ann. award. 194 7). Am. Geophys. Union, 
?h.i Beta Kappa. Sigma Xi. Author Must Destruction Be Our 
Destiny?. 1946; The Challenge of Man's Future. 1954, The Next 
Hundred Years, 1957; The Cassiooeia Affair, 1968. Editor-at-large 
Saturday Rev. Home; 623 E California Blvd Pasadena CA 91106 
Office: Cal Inst Tech Pasadena CA 91 109 
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WOTURCH. FRANK. U.S. senator b. Boise, Ida., July 25, 1924; s. 
Frank Forrester and Laura (Bilderback) C.; 3. A., Stanford, 1947, 
LL.B., 1950; student Harvard, 1948; m. Bethine Clark, June 21, 1947; 
children — Frank Forrester, Chase. Admitted to Ida. bar, 1950, 
practiced in 3oise until 1956; U.S. senator from Ida,, 1957—. Chmn. 
fgn. relations subcom. on Western hemisphere affairs; chmn. interior 
subcom. on pub. lands; chmn. Spl. Com. on Aging- Mem. U.S. Mission 
to UN, 1966. Ida. chmn. Crusade for Freedom. 1954, 55. State chmn. 
Ida. Young Democrats. 1952, 54. keynoter state conv., 1952, nat. 
conv., I960. Bd. overseers Coll, of V. 1. Served as 1st It. M.I., AUS, 
World War II. Recipient nac award Am. Legion Oratorical Contest, 
1941, Joffre Debate medal Sanford, 1947; One of Ten Outstanding 
Young Men award Nat. Jr. C of C., 1957. Mem. Am., Ida. bar assns., 
Am. Legion, V.F.W., Soc. Mayflower Descs., Phi Beta Kappa. Elk. 
Home: 3oise ID 83707 Office: Senate Office Bldg Washington DC 
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COHEN, JEROME ALAN, educator; b. Elizabeth. NJ.. July I, 
1930; s. Philip and Beatrice (Kaufman>C.; B.A.. Yale, 1951; LL.B.. 
1955; postgrad. U. Lyons (France). 1951-52; m. Joan F. Lebold. June 
30, 1954; children — Peurr, Seth, Ethan. Admitted to Conn. bar. 1 955, 
D.C. bar. 1957; law sec. to Chief Justice VV'arren, 1955-56, to Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter. 1 956-57; asso. firm Covington &. 3url:r.g, 
Washington. 1957-53; asst. U.S. atty., Washington. 1958-59; cons. 
U.S. Senate Com. Fgn. Relations, 1959; mem. faculty U. Cal. at 
Berkeley. 1959-65; prof. Harvard Law Sch., 1964 — . Chmn. subcom. 
Chinese law. joint com. comtemporary China. Am. Council Learned 
Socs.- Social Sci. Research Council. 1965 — ; chmn. panel China and 
.*Ic order Soc. Internal. Law, j " — , Mem. Assn. Asian Studies, 

Am. Soc. Internal. Law. Am. Assn. U. Prcfs. Author: The Criminal 
Process in the Peoples Republic of China, 1949-63. 1968. Editor 
Contemporary Chinese Law. 1970; The Dynamics of China's Foreign 
Rp&tion$, 1970. Home: 21 Bryant St Cambridge MA 02138 
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hJOOPER, RICHARD NEWELL, educator, economist; b. Seattle, 
June U, 1934; s. Richard Warren and Lucile (Newell) C.; A.B., 
Oberiin Coil., 1956: M.Sc: in Econs., London (England) Sch. Econs. 
and Polit. Sci.. 1953; Ph.D., Harvard. 1962; M.A. (non.). Yale. 1966; 
n. Carolyn Jane Cahaian, June 5, 1956; children— Laura kathenne, 
Ma-k Daniel. Sr. stafT economist Council Econ. Advisers. 1961-bj; 
asst. prof, econs. Yale. 1963-65. prof., 1966— ; dep. assu sec. state 
internal, monetary affairs, 1965-66; lectr. U. Md.. 1*61-62: coos, to 
govt, and industry. Mem. Am. Econ. Assn., Royal Econ. Soc., Council 
Fgn. Relations.' Author: Economics of Interdependence. 1968. 
Cor.tbr. articles to profl. jours. Home: 239 Event St New Haven CT 
06511 


FALK, RICHARD ANDERSON, educator; b. N.Y.C.. Nov. 13, 
1930; s. Edwin Albert and Helene (Poliak) F.; grad. Fieidston Sch.! 
1948; B.S. in Econs., U. Pa.. 1952; LL.B., Yale, 1955; J.S.D., Harvard. 
1962; m. 2d, . Florence Gross Goldstein. Dec. 15, 1967; 

children — Christopher, and Dimitri. Asst., then asso. prof. Coll. Law’ 
Ohio State U., 1955-61; admitted to N.Y. bar, 1956; asso. prof 
Princeton, 1961-65, Albert G. Milbank prof. internal. law and 
practice. 1965—. Cons. World Law Fund. U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agy., 1962-63, U.S. Senate Fgn. Relations Com. 1967; 
counsel before Internal. Ct. Justice, 1965. Mem. editorial policy bd! 
Pub. Broadcast Lab.. 1967- 68; adv. bd. Amnesty Internal. Trustee 
Procedural Inst. Internal. Law and Fund for Peace; bd. dirs. Fgn. 
Policy Assn. Ford Found, fellow, 1958-59; McCosh Faculty fellow, 
1965-69; fellow Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral Scis.! 
1968-69. Mem. Bar Assn. City N.Y., Am. Soc. Internal. Law (v.p! 
1970—, exec, com., bd. rev. 1964-67, and devcl. 1965-69), Council on 
Fgn. Relations, Internal. Law Assn., Am. Polit. Sci. Assn. Author. 
Law, War and Morality in the Contemporary World, 1963; The Ro'e 
of Domestic Courts in the International Legal Order, 1964; Legal 
Order in a Violent World. 1968; Neutralization and World Politics. 
1968; The Status of Law in International Society, 1970; This 
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^ECSltf£ 3 Wiliianr Chapman; American retd, govern- 
ment official; b. 27 April iSfl T-, Westfield, N.J.; s. of j 
J. S. Foster and Anna L. Chapman; m. Beulah Robinson 
1025; one s.; ed. Massachusetts Inst, of Technology. 
With Pressed and Welded Steel Products Co. 22-46, 
Prw. 46; resigned to become Under Sec. of Commerce 
4^-4$: Deputy U.S. Representative abroad t o E.C,A ~4S- 
40. Deputy Administrator 49*50. Administrator 50-51; 
t^puty- Sec.'- -of- Defense-5 1 -53; Pres. Manufacturing 
Ctt m 1 sts Assen. 53-55, Exec. Vice-Pres. and Dir. Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corpn., Chair. and mem. Board of 
thrs. Reaction Motors Inc. 55-58; Vice-Pres. and Senior 
Adviser, Olin Mathieson 58-61; Chair, of Board and 
fVes. United Nuclear Corpn. 61; D ir^U . S.-^Axraa 
Con trot and Disarmamentr~Agencyr» 61-69; Chair. 
Porter Int. Co.; served U.S. Army World War I and - 
; 'Var Dept. World War II; U.S. Medal for Merit; Hon. 
'; 5 *ra. A.S.M.E. 69; numerous hon. degrees. 

Leisure interests: yachting,, golf. " - j 

3304 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20007, U.S.AJ 
Telephone: 202-338-2440. ’ 


r ; 

FREDERICK, PAULINE, radio md TV news correspoodent; b. 1 
GaUrtrin, Pa.; d. Matthew Phaliip and Susan (Stanley.) Frederick; A.B., 
Am. 1 L, Washington, tbo A.M.; m. Charles Robbins, Sute Dept. corr. 
U.o. News; radio editorial asst. H. R B*uk**?.ge; Blue Network and 
ABC; free-lance Western Newspaper Union, North Am. Newspaper 
Alliance, also news commentator ABC, 1946-53; news corr. NBC, 
1953 — , also UN corr. ABC, NBC; radio anchor mac Dem.»d Rep. 

Con vs,, NBC, 1956. Recipient Headliner award Theta Sigma Phi, 
Alfred I duPont award, George Foster Peabody sward for cor.cbn. to 
internal, understanding. Golden Mike award for outstanding woman 
In radio-TV, McCall's; voted radio's woman of the year Radio- TV 
Daily poll; Univ. of Missouri School of Journalism medal; voted 
outstanding woman of the year Women's Advf. Gub of Phila_ special 
citation for UN coverage. National Federation of Women's Chibs. 
East-West Center award, 1966; Journalism Achiersteat award. U. So. 
Cal, 1967; First Pennsylvania Journalism Achievement award; Carr 
Naw Anda award Ohio U- Sch. Journalism, 1971. Mem. UN Corrs. 
Assn., Assn. Radio and Television Analysts, Radio- TV Carrs. Assn. 
Author Ten First Ladies of the World, 1968, OSce 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza New York City NY 10020 
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REAR AD-MISAL GENE R. La.ROCQUE, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED 


Gene Robert La Rocque vas born in Kankakee, Illinois, on June 
1918, son of Edward and Lucille La Rocque. He enlisted in t’ne iff'S. 

Naval Reserve on August 3, 1940 and was honorably discharged on December 
l 6 , that year, -to accept an appointment as Midshipman, USER. Commissioned 
Ensign in the U. S, Naval Reserve on March lL, 1941, he transferred to 
the United States Navy on September 11, 1946. He was selected for pro- 
motion to Rear Admiral in October 1965 assumed the title of Rear Admiral, 
U. S. Navy, on November 19 , 1965 , when he became Commander Cruiser-De- . 
stroyer Flotilla TWELVE. " 

After his commissioning in 1941, he remained until June 19^1 at 
U. S. NavSCL. Midshipman School, Chicago, Illinois, to serve as Company 
Officer for Reserve (V-7) officers. In July 1941 he reported to USS 
- MacDONOUGH. He was attached to that destroyer at Pearl Harbor, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, when the Japanese attacked the Naval Ease there on . 
December 7 , 1941 • He subsequently participated in the actions off 
Bougainville; Salamaua-Lae raids; Guadalcanal landings; operations 
in the -eastern Solomons and the capture ; and defense of Guadalcanal.. ' 
Detached. from the MacDONOUGH in November 1942, he was Operations and 
Gunnery Officer on the Staff of Commander Destroyer Squadron ONE until 
October 1943, then returned to the MacDONOUGH to serve as Executive 
Officer. As such he saw action during the Gilbert and .Marshall opera- 
tions; raids on Palau, Yap, Ulithi, Woleai, Truk, Sawatan, . Ponape and 
the Mar i a na s, Leyte and Luzon operations. He was awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal,, with Combat "V, " and a Letter of Commendation, with authori- 
zation to wear the Commendation Ribbon and Combat "V", from the Commander 
in Chief,; U. S. Pacific Fleet. The citations follow in part: 

Bronze St— r Medal: "For meritorious achievement while serving as - 
Executive Officer and acting as Evaluator in the Combat Information 
Center, on board the USS MacDONOUGH, during action against an enemy - 
Japanese submarine in the Pacific War Area, on April 29 , 1944..." 

Letter of Commendation:.. "...When it appeared that the initial 
lan d irtg on. Mill e Island was being held up and not proceeding according 
to schedule, and communications could not be established with the assault 
waves,, he volunteered to proceed to the beach and ascertain the reason 
for the delay. By his proceeding to fche beach, . assisting in the' land- 
ing and relaying to the Task Force Co.cmander important information, the :• 
next phase of the attack was able to proceed..." 

Eetween May and August 1945, he trained the precommissioning crew -. 
of USS JOHN R. CRAIG (DD 885 ) at the Naval Training Station, Norfolk,. 
Virginia, then served, as Executive Officer of USS JOHN R. - CRAIG (DD 885 ). 
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In March 19 46 he assumed command of USS SOLAR (DE 221 ) and during the 
period June 1946 to June 1947 attended the General Line School, New- 
port, Rhode Island. He next commanded USS MAJOR (DE 796): In May 1948 
he joined the Staff of Commander Naval Training Command, U. S-. ..Pacific 
Fleet as ASW Officer, and in June 1950 was assigned to the Navai*t?ar 
College, Newport, Rhode Island, where he was a student until June I951, 
then served on the Staff for two years. «r ' ~ 

In July 1953 he assumed command of USS MILLER (DD 535 ) and in 
July 1955 reported for duty as' Operations Officer on the Staff of Com- 
mander Destroyer Flotilla WO, Between November 1956 and. July 1959 
he served in the Strategic Plans Division, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Navy Department, Washington, D. : C., after which he was a. 
student at the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Washington, 

D„ C. He was in command of Destroyer Division SIXTY -TWO during the 
period July i960 to May 1961, then reported as Chief of Staff and Aide 
to Commander Destroyer Flotilla SIX (redesignated in May 1962 Cruiser- 
Destroyer Flotilla SIX) i 

Assigned in August 1962 to the Strategic Plans Directorate, 
Strategic Plans Branch, Staff, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Washington, 

D. C., he remained there until August 1964 and in October of that 
year he assumed command of USS PROVIDENCE (CLG 6). In November 1965 
he reported as Commander Cruiser -Destroyer Flotilla. TWELVE and in 
October 1966 assumed the additional duty as Commander Cruiser -Des- 
troyer Flotilla FOUR. He was Assistant Director of the Strategic 
plans Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations from January. 
1967 to February 1968, after which he served as Director of the Pan- 
American, Naval Missions and Advisory Group Division in that Office. 

He was awarded the Legion of Merit "for exceptionally meritorious ser- 
vice from February 1968 to July I969...(in the latter capacity) and 
as U. S. Navy Representative to certain International Defense Boards 
and Commissions. .." he was awarded the Legion of Merit. The citation 
further states in part: 

"...Through his keen insight into the organizational and opera- 
tional requirements of the Latin American Navies, and establishment 
of cordial personal relations with the leadership of the individual 
Navies, he has greatly strengthened the ties of friendship and e nhan ced 
the spirit of mutual .cooperation between the United States Navy and the 
Latin American Navies..." 

In August 1 969 he became Director of the Inter-American Defense 
College, Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington,' D, C. and served as such 
u^-til relieved of active duty pending his retirement, effective April 

1, 1972. ; . 

In addition to the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star Medal with 
..Combat .’V", and the Commendation Ribbon, also with "V", Rear Admiral 
La Rocque has the American Defense Service Medal; American Campaign' 
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Medal; Asiatic -Pacific Campaign Medal; World War II Victory Medal; Navy 
Occupation Service Medal, Europe Clasp; National Defense Service Medal 
with "bronze star; and the Philippine Liberation Ribbon. Ee also has 
the Philippine Republic Presidential Unit Citation Badge. 

His official home address is Kankakee, Illinois. Ee is married 
to the fo rme r Sarah M. Fox of Seattle, Washington^ and they have three 
children. 
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NAVY - Office of Information 
Biographies Branch (OI^Olll) 
16 August 1972 
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SUPREME HEADQUARTERS ALLIED POWERS EUROPE 
GRAND QUARTIER GENERAL DES PUISSANCES ALLIEES EN EUROPE 


BELGIUM 


Vice-Admiral Stansfield Turner 
President, U.S. Naval War Colleg 
Newport, Rhode Island 



PANDP DIVISION 
25 September 1973 


Dear Admiral Turner, 

In response to our September 15th discussion at the IISS 
Conference at Travemunde I am enclosing a copy of an article "A Case 
for Officer Graduate Education". 

As this has been submitted to me in confidence for comments by 
the Editor of the Journal of Political-Military Sociology (with the 
authors unknown to me) I would appreciate its being handled in a 
privileged manner. I suspect it will be published in the Spring 1974 
edition of the JIMS but I understand that that would be too late for 
your use in preparing your own case with Congress. 

In case the recent interview with Morris Janowitz in the July 75 
Air Force Magazine on "Social Sciences, the Armed Forces, and Society" 
has not come to your attention I have also enclosed a copy of it. I 
see you will be at the IUSAFA Conference in Chicago. I hope to be 
able to attend also. 


2 Enclosures 
a/s 


Sincerely, 

ROBERT M. KRONE 
Colonel,. US AF 
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JOHN NICHOLAS BROWN 
50 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 02903 


11 October 1973 


Vice Admiral Stansfield Turner USN 
President, Naval War College 
Newport, Rhode Island 02840 

Dear Stan: 

I have just walked into my office from a 
delightful cruise on the Chesapeake and find your nice 
letter enclosing the abstract of your report as President 
as well as the full text. I look forward to reading 
these documents with keen interest. 




Anne and I are looking forward to the 17th with 
high anticipation. 


Yours ever, 



Cav DaIaa aa onno/ft'i h n 


CIA DnDQftDn'i«^pnnocnn4cnnn4 n 
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MEMORANDUM FOR VICE ADMIRAL TURNER 
Subj: Pacem in Terris m. 


uxy • oxu 

3 Oct/ 19 73 

/~ W 


Y 


I thought I would summarize my arguments from 
yesterday's meeting as one option you might consider 
for your short talk. 


Optional Outline of talk 
Main themes ; 

1. U.S. has armed forces because other nations have 
armed forces and we do not want to be put in the po- 
sition of relying on the good will and unilateral 
restraint of nations who may have different goals 
than we do. 


2. In particular, our forces are sized, together with 
those of our closest allies, the Europeans, to roughly 
match the forces of the Soviet Union. 

3. There has been an encouraging detente in the past 
three years. 

4. I believe a major cause of that detente has been 
our strength. 

5* The Soviets see no contradiction between the spirit 
of detente and the strength of their armed forces. 

6. The overall Soviet Defense budget is growing by 
5% a year in real terms. 

7. Our force structure has been reduced 30% since 1969. 

8. We can argue all sorts of figures to "prove" or dis- 
prove the notion that the DoD is eating up more money. 

9. Due to inflation, the President dpes request a larger 
budget for Defense each year, as is tl&^^with the salaries 
of most people in this room. 
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10.. That does not mean either you or DoD has more 
real b uying power in every consecutive year. 

as a P ercent °f GNP. is lower than it has been 
in 20 years. 

12. DoD as a % of the federal budget has dropped from 
40-s to 20% (about) in five years/ — and will continue 
to drop as the growth in the domestic sector fundinq 
continues. 

13. If you want to cut Defense, ,1 think you should do 
so for the right reason, not for the specious reason 
that you are concerned with inflation. If inflation is 
the issue, look at 100% of the federal budget, not at 
20 % . 

14. At this point in time, given Soviet forces are grow- 
ing up and U.S . forces have been coming down, you should 
do so with the awareness that you are willing to base 
national security more on the intent of the Soviets than 
the capability of the U.S. 

Very respectfully, 

F.J. West, Jr. 
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PACEM IN TERRIS 

III 


A national convocation to consider 
new opportunities for 
United States foreign policy 


Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
October 8 -u, 1973 


The Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 

★ ★ ★ ★ 
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SOMETHING IS BEGINNING...' 


The Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions has convened Pacem in Terris III 
for the same reason that it called together Pacem in Terris I and IT. the Center, 
like everybody else, wants peace; the Center believes that peace is not likely to 
come by neglecting it— accidental peace, or peace as a by-product of anything but 
policies directed toward it seems improbable. The best efforts to formulate a foreign 
policy for the United States in the light of the most serious reflection and discussion 
are called for if this country is to be the force for peace we all hope it will become. 

Cliches and slogans will not do. They are poor substitutes for thought. Demands 
of American leaders that this country remain the most powerful in the world have 
no more rational content than Winston Churchill’s announcement that he did not 
become the King’s first minister to preside over the liquidation of the British empire. 

In fact the state of the world, of which science and technology are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, and the hydrogen bomb, satellites, and multi-national 
corporations the symbols, puts in question the definition of power by which we have 
lived and the future of the nation-state to which that power has been attributed. 
Meanwhile, we have international and transnational issues without international 
or transnational institutions adequate to cope with them. We must still speak of 
foreign policy even though we know that, science and technology being what they 
are, domestic and foreign policy are now inseparable. 

The events of recent years make it clear that something is ending. But if some- 
thing is ending, there must be a new beginning. The object of Pacem in Terris III is 
to consider, in a non-partisan way, what that beginning might be and what it ought 
to be. What can and should the United States do now to bring peace to a world that 
will have either peace or catastrophe? 

The purpose of the Center is to clarify the basic issues and widen the circles of 
discussion about them. The program of this convocation is designed to bring home 
to every American the question of what his country ought to do about the basic 
issue of life and death. 

Robert AT. Hutchins 


CHAIRMAN 
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I 

NUCLEAR DETERRENCE AND THE FORCES NEEDED FOR IT 
by Herbert F. York 


In this paper I shall try to make two main points and one 
specific proposal based on them. 

The first point is that, while Deterrence through the 
Threat of Mutual Assured Destruction may be the best strategy 
available to us at the present time, we should not delude our- 
selves into believing that it is a good strategy. It is a 
terrible strategy, and our highest-priority, long-run objec- 
tive should be to get rid of it altogether. 

The second point is that, even if we accept the strategy 
of deterrence as the best currently available to us, the stock- 
pile of weapons we now rely on to produce it is from ten to 
one hundred times as murderous and destructive as it needs to 
be to satisfy that purpose. Therefore, our highest-priority 
objective for the immediate future should be to reduce greatly 
the current level of "overkill" even while we still maintain 
the strategy of deterrence. 

The specific proposal describes a way to make a very 
large reduction in ov e rki ll without requiring or producing any 
change in the strategy of nuclear deterrence. 

Basically, a strategy of nuclear deterrence is one in 
which we seek to prevent certain political or military actions 
by others by threatening to use our nuclear weapons rather than 
by actually using them. Maintaining such a strategy, therefore. 
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is more a matter of political psychology than of nuclear 
technology . Someone will be deterred if he believes that the 
nuclear punishment he will receive will be more severe than 
the achievement of some particular objective merits. Thus, 
the actual physical properties of the weapons only enter the 
deterrence equation insofar as the physical properties affect 
the beliefs of the various parties. However, if and when 
deterrence fails, the matter changes radically. Then it is 
no longer what people believe about the \feapons that counts, 
but the real physical facts about their properties. 

Twenty years ago, the general strategy of nuclear deterrence 
was particularlized in John Foster Dulles’ doctrine of Massive 
Retaliation. The Korean War was fresh in peoples’ minds, and 
those who advocated massive retaliation were in effect saying, 
’’The next time we are seriously challenged, we will not allow 
the enemy to choose the place and style of warfare most favor- 
able to him." Instead, they said, "If there is another attack 
anywhere on one of our allies, we will immediately retaliate 
with a massive nuclear strike on the real source of the new 
aggression. ’’ At that time, the idea was to deter conventional 
war anywhere in the world, but especially in Europe, through 
the threat of massive nuclear retaliation. The United States 
was able to make such a threat because we had an overwhelming 
superiority in nuclear weapons. We had, perhaps, a few hundred 
atomic bombs, each somewhat bigger than the one that had killed 
about 100,000 people in Hiroshima eight years earlier. We also 
had many long-range aircraft and we had many air bases from 
which even short-range aircraft could reach the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, the Soviets had only just begun to accumulate 
atomic bombs,, their aircraft were less capable, and they had 
no air bases close to our heartland. The situation was so 
unsymmetrical that it made perfectly good sense from our point 
of view to deter conventional attack by a threat of massive 
retaliation. 
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Since then, the situation has changed radically. In the 
meantime, the hydrogen bomb has been perfected, resulting in 
a thousandfold increase in the power of individual weapons. 

Now nuclear bombs number in the tens of thousands rather than 
in the hundreds, intercontinental bombers and rockets have 
replaced short-range aircraft, and forward bases are no longer 
essential. Most important, there are now two nuclear super- 
powers possessing these extreme capabilities, and there are 
three other nuclear powers each of which has a nuclear 
capability that is small compared to what the superpowers have 
today, but enormous compared to that which the USA had when 
it first put forth its policy of massive retaliation. In 
recognition of the fact that for some time now there has been 
a rough balance of terror between the two superpowers, we now 
speak of deterrence as being based on the threat of Mutual 
Assured Destruction. Under such circumstances, one set of 
strategic nuclear forces does little more than deter a direct 
attack by another. To be sure, there are those who would like 
to believe these terribly murderous and destructive forces 
achieve ot her, broa der o bje ctive s, but it is doubtful that 
they any longer do so. ... The best that is usually claimed for 
nuclear deterrence is that it "works," and that it is stable. 
The first of these claims is speculative — and in any event, 
unprovable . The fact that there has been no invasion of 
Western Europe is consistent with the notion that the threat 
of massive retaliation "worked," but does not prove that it 
did. Similarly, the fact that there has been no strategic 
nuclear bombardment by anybody since 1945 is also consistent 
with the idea that nuclear deterrence works, but again it 
simply is not possible to prove there is any causal connection. 


Along with most others, I believe the current nuclear 
balance has been stable for some time, and that the SALT I 
agreements go a long way toward assuring that it will remain 
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stable for the foreseeable future. Moreover, I believe the 
present balance is stable in two different ways. First, it 
possesses what is called "crisis stability." That is, in a 
military crisis, o ne side cannot add much to its chances of 
s ii£Zival__by L_s tr iking ^ first, and so there is no strong induce- 
ment to do so. The current nuclear, balance is also reasonably 
stable in the "arms race" sense. That is, the re does n ot 
\\ a P- P e § .- t.?- .k e .„g n y.,-Way._.f or one side. to . .achieve^, an_qv e r wh e l mi n g 
1 I P d van e_o ther si d e by quickly acquiring any reason- 
able quantity of some new weapon, and so again there exists 
no really strong inducement to do so. 


So much for what might be called "the good side" of 
deterrence; what is wrong with it? Simply this: If for any 
political or psychological or technical reason deterrence 
should fail, the physical, biological and social consequences 
would be completely out of line with any reasonable view of 
the national objectives of the USA or the Soviet Union. What 
would these consequences be? I believe the following is as 
accurate and detailed as is necessary and useful for any 
general but .serious discussion of the subject. In the event 
of an exchange of blows by the strategic nuclear forces of 
the USA and the USSR, most of the urban populations of the 
Soviet Union and the United States could be killed, and most 
of the industry and commerce could be destroyed by the direct 
and immediate effects of the nuclear explosions. The towns 
and rural areas of the two countries would at the same time 
be subjected to varying amounts of radioactive fallout. The 
details of what would happen to the people living in such 
areas depend importantly on the xveather conditions prevailing 
at the time and on the details of the attack pattern, but well 
over one-half of the town and country populations could be 
killed by the fallout. In addition, the living standards and 
the life expectancy of the survivors would be substantially 
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reduced by secondary effects, including both the effect of 
less-than-lethal levels of fallout and the general breakdown 
of civilized services. The balance between the damage to 
the urban population of one side and the damage to the urban 
population of the other side depends somewhat, but not 
materially, on who strikes first. However, there is a real 
possibility that the rural population of the side that strikes 
first will end up somewhat better off. 

In addition, the lives of many millions of people living 
in the immediate neighborhood of the superpowers would be 
imperiled by so-called local fallout, and long-range or 
world-wide fallout would endanger those living in even remote 
countries. It is very difficult to make precise estimates, 
but it seems that a full nuclear exchange between the USA and 
the USSR would result in the order of 10,000,000 casualties 
from cancer and leukemia in countries situated well away from 
the two main protagonists. In addition, genetic problems, 
that are even more difficult to calculate, would affect many, 
many millions of others, not only in this generation, but for 
centuries to come. Civilization would survive somewhere, 
but probably not in the United States or the Soviet Union, 
and perhaps not elsewhere in North America or Europe. 

Some authorities have proposed that we confront these 
awful possibilities by undertaking huge, complex programs 
designed to cope directly with a massive nuclear attack. 

Such programs usually include the installation of a so-called 
thick system of antiballistic missiles combined with very 
extensive civil defense and post-attack recovery programs. 

In detailed examinations, however, the main elements of 
such proposals have always been judged to be either technically 
unsound, or economically unfeasible, or socially and politically 
unacceptable, and so no such programs are currently underway 

or even being, seriously considered. 
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In brief, for now and the foreseeable future, a nuclear 
exchange would result in the destruction of the two principles 
as nations regardless of who strikes first. This is what is 
usually meant by the phrase "Mutual Assured Destruction." 



7 


33 


No one^can say 

f<VV/ 


It is most important in any discussion about international 
affairs or the current military balance to have clearly in 
mind what the current technical situation means: the survival 
of the combined populations of the superpowers depends on. the 
good will and the good sense of the separate leaderships of 
the superpowers. If the Soviet leadership, for whatever 
reason, or as a result of whatever mistaken information, chose 
to destroy America as a nation, it is unquestionably capable 
of doing so in less than half an hour, and there is literally 
nothing we could now do to prevent it. The only thing we could 
do is to wreak on them an equally terrible revenge. And, 

of course, the situation is the same the other way around. 

> 

o 

deterrence will break down, or even 
why it - wil l). Indeed, if the leadership of all the nuclear 
powers always behave in a rational and humane way, it never 
will. But there are now five nuclear powers, and there will 
be more someday, and if any of them ever makes a technical, 
political or military nuclear mistake for any reason, real 
or imagined, then there will be a substantial chance that the 
whole civilized world could go up in nuclear smoke. This is 
simply too frightful and too dangerous a way to live indefinitely; 
we must find some better form of international relationship 
than the current dependency on a strategy of mutual assured 
destruction. 

Let me now turn to the matter of the jsize of the force 
currently devoted to mutual assured destruction, and to the 
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matter of "overkill." Informed opinions about how many weapons 
are really needed vary over an extremely wide range. For 
example, shortly after leaving the post of Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, McGeorge 
Bundy wrote, "In the real world of real political leaders — 
whether here or in the Soviet Union — a decision that would 
bring even one hydrogen bomb on one city of one's own country 
would be recognized in advance as a catastrophic blunder; ten 
bombs on ten cities would be a disaster beyond history; and 
a hundred bombs on a hundred cities are unthinkable." 

For a very much higher estimate, we turn to some 
calculations made in the early 1960’s. In order to quantify 
the question, it was assumed that "assured destruction" meant 
guaranteeing the deaths of 25$ of the population and the 
destruction of a majority of its industrial capacity. From 
that, it was calculated that as many as 400 bombs on target 
might be needed. 

As an intermediate estimate, we may turn to what the 
French and British have actually done to produce what they 
evidently think is a deterrent force. In each case the number 
of large bombs devoted to that purpose seems to be something 
less than one hundred. 

There is, thus, a wide range of views about what is 
needed for deterrence. My personal view is that Bundy is 
right : that from one to ten are enough whenever the course 

of the events is being rationally determined. In the case of 
irrational behavior, there is no way of calculating what it 
would take. The case of irrational behavior is, therefore, 
of little interest in connection with the question of how 
big the deterrent force should be; rather, the matter of 
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irrational behavior only enters into questions about when and 
how deterrence will fail, and about whether a policy based 
on deterrence is of any political value at all. 

How do these estimates of need, running from a low of 
one to a high of 400, compare with what we actually have? 

When current plans are completed, just one component of 
the U.S. strategic force will consist of 31 Poseidon sub- 
marines. Each submarine has 16 missiles, each missile can 
deliver 10 or so warheads, each to a different target. 

That makes 5000 warheads altogether, and each of them is about 
three times as big as the one which killed about 100,000 
people in Hiroshima in 1945* 


In addition, we plan to retain 10 missile submarines of 
an older type, which deliver bigger warheads, but not so many 
of them. In addition to the submarine missiles are the land- 
based Minuteman and Titan forces, capable of delivering about 


2000 warheads, ranging in size from those which are "only" ten 
times the size of the Hiroshima bomb up to warheads hundreds 


of times as big. 


The third component of the "Triad" of strategic force 
consists of long-range bombers, mostly B-52’s. The details 
of their capability are less well known publicly than those 
of the missile forces. It is known, however, that each bomber 
can deliver many individual weapons, including both air-to- 
surface missiles and free-fall bombs. The actual number and 
megatonnage depends more on administrative decisions than on 
technological limitations. It is, however, clear that the 
bombers can carry many more megatons than the combined sea- 


based and land-based missile force. All told, the total 


number of individual warheads in the force I have described 
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is in excess of 10,000 and their total explosive power is 
about one half million times as great as the nuclear explosive 
power used to put the- finishing touches on World War II. 

By the time the Soviets complete their current round of 
missile deployments, they will possess a force which is in 
a general way comparable to ours, though differing in its 

details. Specifically, in the mid- and late-seventies they 

• - * 

will end up with substantially fewer individual warheads,, but 
with substantially more total megatonnage. 

If one, or ten, or maybe a few hundred bombs on target 
are all that are needed to deter, how did it happen that we 
came to possess more than 10,000? And why so much total 
explosive power? 



These numbers are not the result of a careful calculation 
of the need in some specific strategic or tactical situation. 
They are the result of a series of historical accidents which 
have been rationalized after the fact. 


. In the late forties and early fifties, before the 
invention of the H-bomb, it was determined that we needed on 
the order of 1000 delivery vehicles (then land-based and sea- 
based bombers) in our strategic forces. This was determined 
by several factors: World War II and the Korean experience; 
the need for a relatively large number of vehicles in order 


to develop the tactics needed to penetrate defenses with high 
assurance; and, probably most important of all, purely fiscal 
considerations during the late Truman and early Eisenhower 
administrations. Then suddenly when the H-bomb was perfected 
in 195 * 1 , the explosive power of the bombs multiplied 1000-fold 


When the effectiveness of each nuclear weapon was thus so 


enormously increased, one might have supposed it would have- 
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resulted in a reduction in the number of delivery vehicles 
needed, but no such adjustment was made. In fact, since the 
perfection of the.H-bomb..was-.-oneof : - the -technological-... advances, 
that made long- range missiles- practical-..- the H-bomb actually 
resulted in a proliferation of types of delivery systems, and 
that in turn resulted in a small increase in their total 
numbers. In the late sixties, further technological advances 
made it possible to provide each individual missile with more 
than ten individually targetable warheads. Again, one might 
have expected some adjustment in the number of delivery vehicles, 
but there was none; the number of land-based missiles and the 
number of sea-based missiles have both remained exactly the 
same as they were before this latest innovation was introduced. 

In sum, very great changes, even order-of-magnitude changes, 
in the technological capability of the strategic forces have 
resulted in no change whatsoever in their numbers. 


As I remarked before, all of this has been rationalized 
after the fact. One method for doing so is called "worst ... 
cas e ana lysis./’ In such an analysis, the analyst starts with 
the assumption that his forces have just been subjected to a 
massive preemptive attack. He then makes a calculation in 
which he makes a series of very favorable assumptions about 
the attacker’s equipment, knowledge, and behavior, and a similar 
series of very unfavorable assumptions about his own forces. 
Such a calculation can result in an arithmetic justification 
for a very large force indeed, provided that we really 
believe there is a chance that all the many deviations from 
the most probable situation will go in one way for them and 
in the other way for us. 


An additional argument for possessing many more weapons 
than are needed for deterrence involves a notion called 
’’Damage Limitation." The idea is that a part of our force 
should be reserved for attacking and destroying those enemy 
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weapons that for some reason were not used in his first, 
preemptive strike. Besides the obvious technical difficulties 
with such a scheme, it is counterproductive for political 
reasons. In today’s world, the internal politics of each of 
the two superpowers requires them to maintain strategic forces 
that are roughly equal in size. That in turn means that if 
one side builds a large force for "damage limiting" purposes, 
the other side will build a roughly equal force which will 
inevitably be "damage producing." Such a chain of events* 
obviously leads from bad to worse. Furthermore, the kind’ of 
forces needed for this so-called "damaging limiting" role are 


technologi cally— iden-tiea-l-~to--thos.e^^need.e(l_£or.- a first strike, 
and so such a strategy is obviously dangerous for that reason 
also. 


J 


In brief then, even if we accept for the time being the 
need for a policy of deterrence through mutual assured destruc- 
tion, the forces now in being are enormously greater than are 
needed for that purpose. And again, if we recognize that 
deterrence can fail, and if we admit to ourselves the con- 
sequences of such a failure, then we see that greatly reducing 
the current degree of overkill is both possible and essential. 


Before making some specific recommendations about what 
should be done, I shall first discuss one particular alternative 
proposal sometimes put forth as a means for improving the 
current dreadful situation. In that proposal the current 
deterrence policy, in which populations and industries are 
the key targets, would be replaced by a, policy in whi ch only 
w eupons and m ilit ary c e ntnr.s_-.ane__t.ar.gat s. At first glance, 
it seems that such a policy would be more humane in some 
useful sense. As a result, such proposals have frequently 
arisen; the best known being the 11 counter fo rce" proposal made 
by Secretary McNamara at a NATO meeting in 1962. However, 

the idea has several flaws. First of all, such counterforce 
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strategies , as they are called, always turn out to require, 
or at least justify, many more and generally larger weapons 
than are needed for the so-called counter-value, or deterrence 
strategy . I n such a ca se, ,_a_..f a i lur^e, _in__d e t,e rr en c e_w o u 1 d 
generally re sult in ma ny more_ deaths , especially in third 
countries, than would be the case for a force sized for 
deterrence only. This comes about partly due to an increase 
in collateral damage through fallout, and also because of the 
colocation of so many military targets with urban targets 
such as the military command posts in Washington, Omaha, and 
Moscow; the transportation centers in St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kharkov and Kiev; the naval bases at New York, Boston, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Leningrad, Sevastopol and Vladivostock, 
and so on. 

Moreover, a policy to target only military installations 
would only be an administrative arrangement ; it would not rely 
on anything intrinsic in the equipment. Hence such a policy, 
agreed to internationally or not , could be abandoned or 
abrogated on short notice, after first being used to justify 
a substantial increase in force levels. For these reasons, 

I believe the proposals for improving the present situation 
by going to a counterforce strategy are among the most 
dangerous proposals I know. 

How might we, then, go about reducing the great overkill 
inherent in the present Soviet and U.S. forces without at the 
same time affecting the style and stability of the nuclear 
deterrence strategy? Recalling that the local fallout from 
a nuclear exchange can cause the death of more than half of 
the town and rural populations of the two superpowers, and 
that the world-wide fallout from nuclear exchange will result 
In the death of many millions of people in third countries , 
and noting that fallout is essentially proportional to 
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megatonnage, we see we ought to start by getting rid of those 
elements of the force that deliver the most megatons. In 
each case, roughly 20% of t h 

megatons. In the U.S. case, these are the several hundred 
long-range b omber s and the 54 Tita n missiles. In the Soviet 
case, these are the 300 very large JISriL missiles plus a 
relatively small intercontinental bomber force. Ridding the 
world of all these weapons and, of course, prohibiting their 
replacement by newer versions, would decrease substantially 
the threat to the rural populations of the two protagonists. 
It would also reduce the danger to residents of innocent 
countries five— fold. At the same time, their simultaneous 
elimination of these weapons, through negotiation or, I would 
venture to say, even their unilateral elimination by one or 
both sides, would have little effect on the deterrent posture 
of either side. 


There is another area where it should be easy to achieve 
a further two— fold reduction in potential fallout. Only 
one-half of our Minutemen are being converted to the new 
Minu teman III, and only 31 of our 4l .Polaris boats are being 
converted to Poseidons. Simply abandoning the not-to-be 
converted residuals of these forces would eliminate about 
one-half the fallout potential of our missile forces. And 
precisely because these older weapons are less capable, 
their complete elimination would have only a marginal effect 
on our ability to deter. Similarly, we may be confident 
the Soviets also have some obsolescent weapon s they could 
get rid of at the same time in order to keep things in formal 
balance. And beyond the elimination of these excessively 
murderous and obsolescent vehicles, we might also consider j j 
upper 1 jmit o n the explosive p jmex^of-~those 
For instance, we might set an upper limit in ^ Tj 

power equal to that of the Hiroshima bomb. The many thousands 
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of bombs that would still remain in the strategic forces, even 
after the reductions I have suggested, would still seem to 
be many more than enough for deterrence through mutual assured 
destruction, even if each bomb were so limited in power. 

The overkill capacity in the present forces is so large 
that even the rather substantial reductions I have suggested 
would not do much to the thr ea t_]a aji^ng_cia fi , r . the .,, 1 nhah -i b ants, 
of th e larger cit ies; most of them would still be killed in 
the event of a breakdown of deterrence. But, since there 
would be big decreases in death and destruction in rural 
7 areas and small towns, the prospects for s ome. .spilt „„o.f„nat,ional — 
survival would be much improved. Perhaps most important, 
the number of deaths and the amount of genetic damage in 
innocent countries would be reduced more than ten-fold. And 
whether or not one believes the leadership of a nation has 
the right to place all of its own citizens at risk, it surely 
does not have that right with regard to third parties. 

In the real world, admittedly these specific arms 
reduction suggestions are clearly too much for the short term 
and too little for the long term. 

The short-term objectives, as embodied in the SALT -p? 

negotiations, are largely devoted to st opping the t echnological 

arms ra ce, and real reductions in arms have been relegated 
to the future. 

The long-term objective, as attested to on several solemn 
occasions by Presidents Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon, and by 
Chairmen Khrushchev and Brezhnev, are general and complete 
disarmament. Leaving aside the question of the feasibility 
of their ultimate objectives, we must even so note that my 
suggestions are very modest by comparison. 
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These particular suggestions, then, are meant for the 
intermediate term, say the next five or ten years. They are 
for the period after we finally succeed in fully arresting 
the forward momentum of arms development and deployment but 
before the final arrival of the conditions necessary for 
"General and Complete Disarmament." 

So far, after almost thirty years of attempts to achieve 

4 

some kind of serious disarmament, not one single nuclear 
weapon has ever been destroye d or even moved as a result of 
an agreement to do so. That record could lead to a feeling 
of utter hopelessness, or it could lead to a renewed determina- 
tion to accomplish something at long last. Let us try to 
make it the latter. 
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July 20 , 1973 fol 



?nfer 


for the Study of Democratic Institutions /The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 


Pacem in Terris III- 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 

A convocation to be held by the 

Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 
October 8-11, 1973 
Washington, D.C. 


Notes : 


1 . Those listed on the attached outline 
have accepted invitations to participate 
unless marked by (*), which indicates 
formal acceptance has not been received. 

2 . These sessions are timed on the 
assumption that formal speeches ordinarily 
will not exceed forty minutes. Panel 
members will be expected to make three to 
five minute opening responses in rotation, 
with the remainder of the time available 
for free exchange. Principal speakers and 
session chairmen are expected to partici- 
pate in the panel discussions. 

3 . All sessions will be open to the press, 
and extensive television coverage is being 
arranged. 
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MONDAY EVENING, October 8 
8:00 to 11:00 


PRESIDING: Robert M.. Hutchins 

I. THE NEW GLOBAL SETTING 

(Opening session to be announced) 

II. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

A. The view of the Administration 

Henry A. Kissinger 

B. A Congressional View 

J. William Fulbright 

(The opening addresses are intended to 
set forth the current range of agreement 
and disagreement among those officially 
charged with responsibility for creation 
'and execution of U.S. foreign policy.) 


TUESDAY MORNING, October 9 
9:30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING: Fred Warner Neal- 

III. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (cont'd). 

A. An Independent View 

1. Stanley Hoffmann ^ 

2. Robert Tucker* 

3. Richard Barnet / 

(These addresses are intended to be 
representative of more detached views 
among the experts who operate in the 
academic/intellectual community. The 
central questions are: How are the 
national interests of the U.S. 
currently defined in terms of its 
international relations? How are they 
threatened? How can they be defended 
and advanced?) 


*Invitation under consideration 
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CRITIQUE 


Panel Members: Frances FitzGerald, 
Leslie Gelb, Stanley Karnow* , Hans 
Morgenthau, Harvey Wheeler,- George F. 
.Will ^ 



TUESDAY AFTERNOON, October 9 
2:00 to 5:00 

PRESIDING: Norton Ginsburg ^ 

IV. THE NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (cont'd) 

A. Relations with Allies 

Paul Warnke 

B. Relations with Adversaries 

Marshall Shulroan 

; C. Relations with Less Developed 
Countries 

Theodore M. Hesburgh 

D. The Special Case of Japan 

Edwin 0. Reischauer* 


CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Herschelle Challenor,^ 
Jerome Cohen‘S John Paton Davies, 

Morton Halperin, David Horowitz,^ 
Ronald Steel '' 


*Invitation under consideration 
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TUESDAY EVENING, 
8:00 to 10:00 


October 9, 


1973 


PRESIDING: Stanley R. Resor* 

V. THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND MILITARY 
POWER 

Clark Clifford 

(What kind of military establishment is 
required to maintain national security 
in the new global setting?) 

VI. DETERRENCE BY MEANS OP MASS DESTRUCTION 

Herbert York 

(Possible new developments in armaments, 
the limitations of arms control, and the 
possibilities of disarmament.) 


CRITIQUE 


Panel Members: Gloria Emerson, 
Foster^ Admiral Gene La Rocque, 
Stone^ Admiral Stansfield Turner 
Albert Wohlstetter 


William 
J eremy 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, October 10 
9:30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING: W. Michael Blumen.thal* 'Z 

VII: TRADE AND ECONOMIC COMPETITION 

Peter G. Petersen 

(The possible replacement of security 
by economics as the primary factor in 
international relations; credits and 
currency; the multinational corporation.) 


*Invitation under 


consideration 
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VIII : DEVELOPMENT 

Kenneth Thompson S 

(Can we transfer resources and technology 
from developed to developing countries on 
terms acceptable to both?) 


CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Frank Church^ Richard N. 
Cooperf Neil Jacoby/ Abraham Ribicoff, 
Walter Surrey-,/ Paul Sweezy/ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, October 10 
2:00 to 5:00 


PRESIDING: Lord Ritchie-Calder 
IX. THE EMERGENCE OF TRANSNATIONAL ISSUES 

A. The Scientific/Technological 
Challenge to Traditional 
Concepts of Sovereignty 

' Alexander King 

B. The Necessity of Common or Shared 
Resources, including Science and 
Technology 

Gerard Piel 


CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: George Brown, Jr.'' 
Harrison Brown*/ Seyon Brown*, Jonas 
Salk, Louis Sohn/ John Wilkinson^ 


*Invitation under consideration 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
8:00 to 11:00 


October 10 


PRESIDING: Bradford Morse'^ 

X. THE IMPERATIVES OF INSTITUTION-BUILDING 

Philip Jessup-/ 

(The basic questions of sovereignty, 
nationalism, interdependence, and the 
role of law.) 

XI. THE UNITED NATIONS AND ALTERNATIVE 
FORMULATIONS 

Richard Gardner Z 7 

(Charter revision. and/or the creation ' 
of new regional or interest groupings 
to deal with peace-keeping, and the 
increasing demands upon the specialized 
agencies.) 


CRITIQUE 


Panel Members: .Elisabeth Mann Borgese^ 
George Bush, Richard Falk/" Pauline . 
Frederick/" Sol Linowitz, Charles Yost/ 


THURSDAY MORNING, October 11 
9:30 to 12:30 


PRESIDING 
XII. 


Rexford G. Tugwell 


INTERNAL CHECKS AND BALANCES: 
EXECUTIVE vs. CONGRESS 

Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 

(Divided powers as stultification of 
policy-making vs. lack of account- 
ability as a force toward authori- 
tarianism. ) 
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XIII. THE ROLE OF THE PARTISAN OPPOSITION 

Hubert Humphrey 
Eugene McCarthy 
George McGovern 
Edmund S. Muskie 
: George Wallace 

(Political parties as the focus of 
interest-centered and ideological 
pressures on the allocation of 
priorities. Can politics stop at the 
water's edge? If possible, is bi- 
partisan foreign policy desirable? 
What are the proper limits to the 
adversary process in a political 
campaign? ) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, October 11 
2:00 to 5:00 


PRESIDING: John Cogley 

XIV. THE REQUIREMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC 
FOREIGN POLICY 

A. The Establishment and Foreign 
Policy 

J. Kenneth Galbraith 

(Can a self governing people tolerate 
the concentrated power, self-interest 
and social pretense inherent in a 
closed elitist foreign policy process? 

B. The Relationship of Government and 
Media 


James C. Thomson 

(Secrecy, deception, and manipulation 
of public opinion. The First Amend- 
ment issue . ) 
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CRITIQUE 

Panel Members: Alfred Balk, Tom Cronin, 
David Halberstam, Richard Holbrooke, 
Peter Lisagor, George Reedy 


CONCLUSION: Robert M. Hutchins 
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L et us pause for a moment and grieve 
- for the shattered illusions of those 
Republican ladies of Los Angeles who 
jumped to their feet, and shrieked 
their approval as Spiro Agnew poured it 
on; vowing to fight to the end, protesting 
that he would never resign. They were 
tricked. They were conned. They were 
led down the garden path by a man who 
knew exactly what he had done and was 
waging an intricate campaign to stay 
out of jail. With good reason they may 
remain forever cynical about politicians. 

But I, too, could never tell when the 
Vice President was speaking from the 
heart— even when he was on the attack. 
The monotone, the plastic sheen, the fiat 
immobility of his face were an impene- 
trable shield. There always seemed to be 
a gap between ,what he said and what he 
' felt. Indeed, the only time I can remem- 
ber Agnew talking with any real passion 
was at a dinner meeting with a few of 
the editors of this magazine. The evening 
began on a chilly note and ended in an 
atmosphere of frozen bad temper as the 
conversation turned to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s acrimonious relations with the 
press. But there was a moment of honest 
heat when Agnew said: ‘It’s one thing 
for me to attack the press. But when the 
press attacks me you’re endangering my 
.livelihood.” We thought that Agnew was 
speaking of the future, when he would 
leave office for private life. We were 
wrong. 

PACEM IN TERRIS 

In any case, I don’t want to add to the 
avalanche of words about the Agnew* af- 
fair— except to make two points. I cannot 
understand the sanctimonious crocodility 
of the tears that are being shed for Ted 
Agnew. Call him what you will, he is not 
a tragic figure. Moreover, the President 
is turning out to be' one of the poorest 
udges of men since Warren Harding. 
3y its record to date, the Administration 
nay be remembered as Mediocrity, Inc. 

I learned of Agnews resignation while 
ttending a remarkable conference in 
Vashington that went by the name of 
> acem in Terris III. (In a few years, 
/hen Latin has vanished from the 
^hools, one may have to translate these 
wds.) When I decided to attend this 
inference my friends worried whether 
would be possible to pick a way 
trough the fog of rhetoric and abstrac- 
Dns which usually engulf such meetings. 
wasn’t sure. After all, there were to be 
» speakers, floating some half-million 


words across a hotel ballroom. Nor is the 
conference’s sponsor, the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, noted 
for the sprightliness of its convocations. 

And, as it happened, this vast and 
ambitious talkfest was to open only a 
very short time after the outbreak of the 
terrible war that is devastating the Mid- 
dle East, I braced myself for the heavy 
ironies that would contrast the Pacem of 
the convocation with the Bellum so far 
away. It was a sign of the conference 
that this easy point was rarely made. 
Somehow, the occasion "to consider new 
opportunities for United States foreign 
policy” was taken with a high serious- 
ness that was underlined— not undercut— 
by both the savagery of the Mideast war 
and the political disarray at home. 

DILEMMAS OF DETENTE ^ 

The substance of the speeches and 
the accompanying commentary that 
made up the conference could fill a 
dozen columns— and I will return to them 
in the future. But there were some gen- 
eral things that struck me. No one spoke 
of Vietnam, except for a few passionate 
interventions by correspondents and 
writers who have been seared by the 
experience of the war; no one spoke of 
Watergate, although it was there like a 
brooding presence in the hall; no one 
developed the specific theme of the Mid- 
east, although it was the riveting, brutal 
event of the moment. The conference 
was keyed to a longer wave, a slower 
rhythm which encompassed these things 
but was not defined by them. 

The grand set speeches which kicked 
off Pacem in Terris were made by the 
new Secretary of State and the old chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Each ranged far and wide 
and then returned to those central prob- 
lems that have been exposed by the 
growing detente between the" Soviet 
Union and the United States. Mr. Kis- 
singer’s speech was slow, ponderous and 
philosophical. He developed the theme 
of the difference between the policy- 4 
maker and the theorist or critic; and 
used this argument to refute the charge 
that he is interested in power and not 
morality. Speaking of detente, he said: 
<f . . . let us not address this as a debate 
between those who are morally sensitive 
and those who are not, between those 
who care for justice and those who are 
oblivious to humane values.” Mr. Ful- 
bright, who has been even longer at this 
game, was more extensive in his remarks. 


He agreed with the Administration on 
. the necessity of doing business with the 
Russians, and he objected to the Jackson 
amendment, which would deny most- 
favored-nation trade agreements to the 
U.S.S.R. unless it eliminates restrictions 
on emigration by its citizens. But he was 
critical of the Administration’s balance- 
of-power approach. “The merit of the 
Nixon-Kissinger policy is that it is rooted 
in a coherent view of the world: the 
principal failing of the Nixon-Kissinger 
policy is the particular world view in 
which it is rooted.” 

What was^ most impressive about the 
conference was the way in which the 
speakers— politicians, journalists, bureau- 
crats and scholars— questioned foreign 
policy. They were not strident, or pica- 
yune, or pragmatic. They went about 
their business in a tentative, worried way 
that suggests the uncertainties before the 
nation. The politics of humility was the 
order of the day and it somehow seemed 
to reflect the national mood. I have al- 
ways been wary of those grandiloquent 
efforts to re-examine the “National Por- 
poise” as one of my colleagues jokingly 
calls it. But there are periods when the 
effort seems appropriate and this seems _ 
to be one of them. 

RADICAL SKEPTICISM 

It will not be an easy job and it needs 
a certain amount of good faith, and trust 
—and, most important, a radical skepti- 
cism. There was a moment— a purely 
contemporary moment— to ward the end 
of the conference when I was reminded 
of this. The morning session— about the 
requirements of democratic foreign poli- 
cy— was in full swing and there on the 
platform were Senators McGovern and 
Humphrey and McCarthy and Muslde. 
Governor Rockefeller had the floor, but 
since his speech was already printed it 
was easy to slip out. In the press room 
there were two TV sets. One held a 
close-up of Rocky— with the sound cut 
off; while the other— quite audible— had 
Attorney General Richardson’s press con- 
ference about the Agnew case. Suddenly 
the camera pulled back and there was 
the past, the present and the future all 
fused. On one screen, Richardson, pin- 
ning Agnew to the specimen table in the 
coolest, most detached manner; on the 
other, politicians whom both Agnew and 
Nixon had savaged; and speaking, sound- 
lessly, a man with intense political ambi- 
tions for the future. There is reason to be 
skeptical. Pacem in Terris. 


>wsweek, October 22, 1973 
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ALTERNATIVES TO MASS DESTRUCTI ON AS DETERRENT — COMMENTS ON THE ADDRESSES 

OF PROF. YORK & MR. CLIFFORD * 

My comments focus mainly on Prof. York's praiseworthy effort to make some- 
what more sane what he himself has characterized^ an essentially mad 
strategic doctrine: deterring attack by threatening the mass destruction of 
civilian population. However, in considering whether alternative forms of 
deterrence imply a strategic arms spiral, I shall question the received notions 

reflected by Mr. Clifford as well as Prof. York — as to the nature and 

actual history of strategic arms interactions. 

1, The received strategic doctrine in the foreign policy establishment 
today calls not only for keeping civilians defenseless on both sides, but for 
deliberately aiming whatever strategic forces are available exclusively to kill 
adversary civilians; for avoiding military targets; and for shunning as much 
as possible any development of discriminateness, of an ability to destroy 
military targets without destroying civilians in mass. 

2. Despite ambiguities, this doctrine of "Mutual Assured Destruction 
(for which Donald Brennan proposed the acronym "MAD") has never been officially 
accepted by either the Soviet or the American government as the policy for 
actually using their strategic forces. Nor do the forces of either side con- 
form to such a policy. The Soviet Union, for example, continues to spend 
roughly as much on defense of their civilians as the United States spends 

in total on strategic offense and defense. And official statements on both 
sides have made clear that — whatever the capabilities for reciprocal mass 

^Copyright, Albert Wohlstetter , 1973 

*#Herbert York, "Proposal for a Saner Deterrent, " June 1973, 
presented at the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 

Santa Barbara, summer 1973. 
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destruction — in the event of a nuclear war, the governments would use 
their forces against a variety of military targets. Moreover, as Prof. 

York has himself pointed out, accuracies (and, therefore, the ability to 
reduce unintended destruction) have improved dramatically and are likely 
to continue improving on both sides. 

3. Systems analysts gave currency to the ghastly and most un- 
assuring phrase "mutual assured destruction". They stressed that it 

was an accounting device measuring how the forces could be used rather than 
a policy for their actual use in the event of war. The relevance and mean- 
ing of such a macabre accounting device are then dubious. And indeed there 
is plenty wrong with both the doctrines and the. forces of the present super- 
powers. However, in my view, a responsible policy would move further away 
from rather than towards the targeting of civilians. 

k. The diverse critics of Mutual Assured Destruction range from the 
respected Princeton theologian and long-term student of ethics and war, 

Paul Ramsey, to the current director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Dr. Fred Ikle, and to Dr. Michael May, who, like Prof. York, formerly 
directed the Lawrence Livermore Radiation Laboratory. Prof. York accepts 

one of their most powerful objections s namely even if MAD were a persuasive 

deterrent to a thoroughly rational decision maker, such rationality is hardly 
universal. Even if no one "deliberately takes the responsibility for the 
appalling destruction and sorrow that war would bring in its train," as the 
Encyclical Pacem in Terris said, "the conflagration may be set off by some 
uncontrollable and unexpected chance". In that event, to execute the doctrine 
would mean an unprecedented mass slaughter of unoffending civilians. Prof. 
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York therefore proposes to limit the damage that would be done in such a 
case, by altering not the aiming points but the size of the force aimed, 
leaving essentially the "MIRVed" missile forces Poseidon and Minute 
Man III. For these remaining missiles, he would limit the yield of each 
warhead, if I understand him, to 12|- kilotons. I presume he would welcome, 
if not insist on, cutting the Soviet force to the same total of small 
warheads , 

I want to stress my complete sympathy with any attempts to modify so 
harsh a doctrine, though I do not hold this doctrine and never have. In 
any case, I favor reducing the weight of explosives that can be launched 
strategic forces. I would like to see each side with the same total, 
and that much lower than the present U.S. total. 

However, one must ask of Prof. York's reduced force first— if it 

is deliberately aimed at killing civilians will the reduction in fact 

significantly limit the slaughter? And second, would aiming such a reduced 
force at military targets provide a useful deterrent and yet destroy fewer 
bystanders? 

As for the first question, even if the 12-§- KT limit were monitorable, 
the successful launching of 3/4 of Minute Man III and less than half the ■ 

Poseidon — when aimed solely to kill Russian civilians — would promptly 
destroy nearly 100 million. The delayed effects from fallout would be small 
only in comparison with this enormous prompt slaughter. In short, simply re- 
ducing the force will not accomplish Prof .York's goal. Even more drastic cuts in 
the strategic force to a size that still remains reasonably secure against attack in 
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the face of uncertainties or unmonitorable increases will 

not make it small enough to keep slaughter less than catastrophic — so 

long as the force is aimed exclusively at defenseless population centers, 

A war will in any case be terrible. But if deterrence fails, the 
alternative to aiming at civilians is to aim at military targets, to limit 
these targets in number, to choose them in part for their geographical 
separation from civilian population centers so as to keep the destruction 
of civilians as low as one can, to select weapons and yields and accuracies 
with that purpose in mind, and specifically to reduce fallout by using 
weapons with lower fission fractions, by avoiding surface bursts;* and, (as 
Jeremy Stone's comment reminds us) to maintain command and control of nuclear 
weapons throughout the conflict, to avoid destroying adversary command centers 
and to try to bring the war to an end as rapidly as one can with as much as 
possible left intact of civil society. 

This suggests an answer to the second question raised by Prof. York's 
proposal. There are tens of thousands of possible military targets just as 
there are at least equal numbers of villages and farms containing civilians 

that could be attacked. But there is no legitimate military need to attack 



every single military target, (not to say every civilian target). The force 
that Dr. York proposes, given the accuracies that he himself has predicted, 

*In fact, surface bursts in such military attacks are a doubly bad idea: they 
not only increase the un intended harm done by fallout; they also reduce the 
intended harm to military structures, both hard and soft, from blast over- 
pressure, (the most predictable weapons effect, and therefore the one most 
likely to be counted on by a conservative military planner). 
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could destroy any of several selected military systems 'either long range 

or "general purpose" forces and their means of support. The loss of any of 
several such massive and costly systems for example, along tensely dis- 
puted borders would be felt as an enormous disaster by^ the political- 

military leaders, leaving them and the nation "naked to enemies". Why 
wouldn't the prospect of such a loss be an excellent deterrent? Must we 
aim to kill non-combatants? I have said that I favor cutting the force to 
an agreed lower total, though I might specify the cuts differently from Prof. 
York. For reducing mass destruction of civilians, however, the force cut 
is not the essential; it is how the force would be aimed and used . 

Prof. York fears that if we aim at anything other than population 

centers, this would mean more and larger weapons and so more unintended 

than ~~ 

damage to civilians^ could be done deliberately by his smaller force. On 

the face of it, given the concentration of populations and their vulnerability 

to even a few weapons, this seems implausible. With the accuracies Prof. 

York and others expect, fewer and smaller weapons than in the present forces 

(which may be agreed to under SALT II ) would do very well for attacking 

military targets. Moreover, we should think most soberly about using a 

hypothetical increase in weapons to justify so cruel a targetting policy. 

For one thing, numbers are already limited by the SALT I agreement, 

and can be limited more in SALT II. Further, the hypothetical models of 

spirals are quite remote from the realities. Claims have been repeated 

for years, without evidence, that there has been a spiralling increase in 

strategic budgets, in megatonnage, or in the area that could be destroyed 

by strategic weapons, and that this spiral would be worsened unless 

civilians became the exclusive targets. These claims are simply 
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inconsistent with the actual U.S. history. The United States has always 

aimed at military targets and this has not meant an exponential increase in 
destructive power in the past, nor need it in the future. 

In constant dollars, strategic budgets in the mid-1950s were 21- 

times what they are now. Strategic defense vehicles, (which current arms 

race theory supposes to be particularly destabilising) peaked at 7 times 

what they are now. Offense vehicles have been roughly constant, (as Mr. 

Clifford and Prof. York observe). Moreover, contrary to stereotype, not 

only has strategic megatonnage declined drastically, but the area that could 

He 

be destroyed by the many smaller warheads has been declining for many years 
and in 1972 was the same as in 195 &. 

We may reach agreements on still lower strategic budgets, but can we 
justify aiming at civilians simply because they are easy and cheap to kill, 
because, so to speak, non-combatant populations come in the large economy 
size? 

7. We should question not only the familiar arguments about budget 
instabilities, but also the argument that strategic forces aimed exclusively 
at civilians can provide a stable deterrent ("even one bomb on one city" etc.), 
while a force aimed at military targets cannot. To deter one needs to possess 
not only a capability to destroy something important to an adversary , but 
also an ability to convince him that the capability would actually be used 

i 

S in response to the action one wants to deter. However, if the action to be 

deterred left our own civil society essentially intact as it would most 

* What is, in the jargon, called "equivalent megatons" a measure 

in between counting warheads of vastly disparate size and counting 
megatons, and somewhat less misleading than either. 
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obviously if an adversary made a nuclear attack on an ally in Europe or 
on Japan — would our promise to respond be convincing if the response 
would destroy not only his civilians but also our own? One of the many 
problems with Mutual Assured Destruction when used as a threat is that the 
destruction would be mutual and therefore quite unassured. 

On the other hand, a policy of attacking military targets that minimizes 
unintended civilian fatalities would offer incentives for an adversary to 
reciprocate by attacking military targets and therefore would be neither 
mass homicide nor suicide. In any case military attacks even with the pro- 
posed reduced force could scarcely remove the possibility of the urban destruction, 
to which proponents of Mutual Assured Destruction cling. With Prof. York's 
force of Minute Man III and Poseidon (assuming 10 reentry vehicles per Poseidon, 
rather than 14), there would be 6200 RVs on each side. No one could dream of 
destroying 6199 J for whatever that is worth, the possibility of one bomb on 
one city would always remain. But a responsible deterrent calls for a less 
reckless and less suicidal response. ’ • • 

One final point concerns detente. The process of constructing common 
interests and warranted mutual trust among sovereign nations with a long, 
history of divergence is likely to be long and painful. The Pacem in Terris 
Encyclical had something to say about the disabilities of threats and fear 
as a way of moving men towards common goals. In the long run, mutual threats 
to kill innocent populations seem an especially poor way of building a 
community of interest between the Soviet Union and the United States.. 
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PACEM IN TERRIS III 
STATEMENT 
OF 

REAR ADMIRAL GENE LA ROCQUE, USN (RET.) 

BECAUSE I FIND MYSELF SO STRONGLY IN AGREEMENT WITH 
THE ANALYSIS OF BOTH SECRETARY CLIFFORD AND DR. YORK, I 
WOULD LIKE TO CONFINE MYSELF TO ADDING TO THEIR CASE. 

ANYONE PRIVY TO THE DATA ON THE SOVIET MILITARY OVER 
THE PAST TWENTY YEARS CAN SEE CERTAIN TRENDS. 

FIRST, THE UNITED STATES HAS BEEN AHEAD IN EVERY 
MAJOR OFFENSIVE WEAPON SYSTEM SINCE WORLD WAR II. 
CONSISTENTLY, IN MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS SUCH AS THE ATOMIC 
BOMB, THE HYDROGEN BOMB, ICBM'S, THE MISSILE SUBMARINE, 

THE NUCLEAR SUBMARINE, AND THE MULTI-WEAPON MIRV CAPABILITY, 
THE UNITED STATES HAS BEEN YEARS AHEAD OF THE SOVIETS. 

THIS TREND IS NO LESS TRUE IN CONVENTIONAL FORCES THAN 
STRATEGIC. THE WARSAW PACT WAS CREATED AFTER WE SET UP NATO. 
AFTER WE HAD RINGED THE SOVIET UNION WITH LAND-BASED MISSILES 
IN EUROPE. THE SOVIETS ARE ONLY NOW, AFTER THIRTY YEARS OF 
AMERICAN DOMINANCE OF THE SEAS, BUILDING TWO SMALL AIRCRAFT 
CARRIERS. 
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FOR THIRTY YEARS THE UNITED STATES HAD BEEN THE 
OVERWHELMINGLY DOMINANT MILITARY FORCE IN THE WORLD. 

OUR STRENGTH SO FAR OUTRAN THE SOVIET CAPABILITY 

THAT THEY WERE FORCED TO TRY AND CATCH UP. FOR EXAMPLE, 

IN 1971 THE U. S. HAD 4,700 STRATEGIC NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
TO ATTACK RUSSIA, AND THE SOVIETS HAD 2,100. TODAY WE 
HAVE 7,100 STRATEGIC NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND THE SOVIETS 
ONLY 2,300. 

OVER THE PAST FEW YEARS AMERICANS NAVE HEARD WARNINGS 

OF MISSILE GAPS, BOMBER GAPS, SOVIET DIVISIONS IN EUROPE 

| 

AND OTHERS. THESE STATEMENTS WERE LARGELY DESIGNED TO 
CREATE A SENSE OF FEAR IN THE U. S. THE STRONGEST NATION 
IN THE WORLD — STRONGER THAN ALL THE REST OF THE WORLD 
TOGETHER — HAS BEEN BROUGHT TO FEAR ADVERSARIES WHICH MERIT 
LITTLE FEAR. 

THE SIMPLE FACT IS WE AMERICANS HAVE BEEN CHASING OUR 
OWN TAIL IN THE ARMS RACE DURING THE LAST THIRTY YEARS. WE 
HAVE BEEN TOLD OVER AND OVER THAT BUYING ONE MORE WEAPON, 

OR BACKING ONE MORE FORCE WOULD MAKE US |SECURE. 

BUT, NOW THE TIME HAS COME TO TELL j IT LIKE IT IS. THE 
TRUTH AS ANY GENERAL OR ANY ADMIRAL IN THE PENTAGON KNOWS, 
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IN A NUCLEAR WAR WITH THE SOVIET UNION THERE IS NO DEFENSE. 
THERE IS NO SYSTEM FOR ANY AMOUNT OF MONEY WHICH WILL 
DEFEND THE UNITED STATES AGAINST MISSILE ATTACK. THE AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT, THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT, THE AMERICAN MILITARY, THE 
SOVIET MILITARY ALL RECOGNIZE THIS FACT. THEY HAVE, AS A 
MATTER OF FACT, MADE THIS MUTUAL WEAKNESS THE DECLARED NATIONAL 
POLICY OF BOTH NATIONS AT THE SALT TALKS. 

IN MOSCOW BOTH SIDES IN THE COLD WAR ACCEPTED THEIR MUTUAL 
MILITARY VULNERABILITY. THEY SIGNED AWAY THE DEFENSE OF THEIR 
PEOPU2 WITH A STRICT LIMITATION ON ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILES IN 
A PERMANENT TREATY. AND THEY DID THIS OUT OF RECOGNITION OF 
THE HARD MILITARY FACTS OF LIFE — NOT THE GOODNESS OF THEIR 
HEARTS. NO DOUBT PRESIDENT NIXON SPOKE FOR PREMIER BREZHNEV, 
AND ALL THE ASSEMBLED MILITARY FROM BOTH SIDES, WHEN HE SAID 
HE WISHED MORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE THAT HE COULD PROVIDE FOR THE 
DEFENSE OF THE PEOPLE OF THE U. S. AGAINST STRATEGIC MISSILES. 
BUT HE CANDIDLY ADMITTED HE COULD NOT. THAT HE SIGNED, THAT 
THEY ALL SIGNED, WAS A RARE TRIUMPH OF REASON OVER WISHFUL 
THINKING AND WASTEFUL SPENDING. 

THE SOVIETS HAVEN'T CAUGHT UP WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

THEY DON'T HAVE TO. THERE ARE NO WINNERS IN NUCLEAR WAR. 
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THEY HAVE AN INFERIOR FORCE, ( MUCH LESS EX PENSIVE. BUT THEY 
HAVE ENOUGH. SO DOES FRANCE. SO DOES ENGLAND. SOON CHINA 

WILL HAVE ENOUGH. PERPHAPS JAPAN THEN, AND LATER GERMANY 

YET, AMERICANS GO ON SEEKING STRATEGIC SECURITY. WISH- 
FULLY, HOPEFULLY, WE BUY POSEIDON, TRIDENT, THE B-l, SAM-D 
AND THE REST. . .STOCKPILING $50 BILLION IN WHAT WE HAVE COME 
TO CALL BARGAINING CHIPS. AGAINST WHOM? 

THE SOVIETS HAVE NOTHING LIKE TRIDENT, THEIR BOMBERS ARE 
TWENTY YEARS OLD AND FOURFOLD FEWER THAN OURS. 

IS IT WORTH OUR DEVELOPING A $13 BILLION TRIDENT NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINE AS A BARGAINING CHIP? 

IS IT WORTH OUR BUILDING AN $11 BILLION B-l BOMBER WHEN 
THE SOVIETS COME TO THE BARGAINING TABLE WITH 140 OLD BOMBERS? 

IS IT WORTH WRECKING OUR BALANCE OF PAYMENTS TO SPEND 
$17 BILLION FOR KEEPING FORCES IN EUROPE ON THE CHANCE THAT 
THEY MIGHT FIGHT A COVENTIONAL WAR AGAINST THE SOVIETS? IS 
A CONVENTIONAL WAR IN EUROPE WITH THE SOVIET UNION EVEN A 
REMOTE POSSIBILITY? MUCH LESS A $17 BILLION ANNUAL PROBABILITY? 
ONE FINAL CAUTION. . .BEWARE OF ARMS CONTROL. BEWARE OF 

I 

THOSE WHO SAY WE SHOULD NEGOTIATE ON EVERY MILITARY ISSUE AND 
EVERY MILITARY FORCE. WE HAVE A LONG WAY TO GO IN STABILIZING 
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OUR OWN FORCES, BEFORE THE SOVIETS ARE EVEN IN THE SAME 
BALL GAME. IN THESE AREAS OF OVERWHELMING AMERICAN 
DOMINANCE WE CAN TAKE THE INITIATIVE UNILATERALLY WITH 
NO RISK TO OURSELVES. IF WE HAD ONLY ONE-HALF THE 
STRATEGIC NUCLEAR WEAPONS WE HAVE TODAY, WE WOULD HAVE 
FAR MORE THAN NEEDED TO DETER AN ATTACK AND RETALIATE IF 
NECESSARY . 

INSTEAD OF CHASING OURSELVES ROUND AND ROUND IN THE 
ARMS RACE WHY DON'T WE PLAY THE WAITING GAME OURSELVES. 
SLOWDOWN, HANGBACK, AND SEE WHAT THE SOVIETS DO. THEY 
HAVE SAVED A LOT OF MONEY BY LETTING US DO THE LEADING 
FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


#### 
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Panel Response of Jeremy J. Stone 
Pacem in Terris III 
October 9, 1973 8-10 P.M. 

RE: THE PAPER BY CLARK CLIFFORD 

Secretary Clifford's paper notes that the world has changed. 

These changes have finally validated arguments long used by critics of 
defense spending. 

Twenty years ago one of these critics. President Eisenhower, was 
already complaining that defense costs would "bankrupt" America; he 
was widely advised to study Keynes. But today the dollar is badly 
devalued, and fears are still expressed about the "overhang" of dollars 
extant around the world — dollars for which we sometimes even have 
to refuse payment; for example, when we have only enough soybeans for 
ourselves. 

Ten years ago, seizing upon domestic disorder, other critics of 
defense spending argued that "security" ought to be interpreted to 
include "domestic security"; were we not running greater risks of losing 
Chicago through insurrection than through nuclear war? But today it is 
not necessary to expand the notion of security to complain about the 
defense budget. Even the Armed Services Committee wonders whether man- 
power, and rising weapons costs, have priced the military out of the 
market. 

America is now in a position in which most world countries have 
been for most of their existence — one in which we must consider 
seriously civilian-military priorities. Heretofore, these were often 
only a slogan — a slogan of opposition to military expenditure. 

In the words of Madison Avenue, those who voiced the criticism 
have got "attention". The time has come to deliver the message. Now 

we need much more serious analyses of the costs to Americans of slighting 
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non-military expenditures in favor of military ones. The depletion of 
the civilian sector, the withdrawal from the civilian economy of resources 
that might have increased productivity, the inflationary effect of run- 
ning constant deficits because of a swollen defense budget, and the costs 
to society of failing to heal social ills. In this age, American scholars 
must become adept at the calculus of priorities. 

Secretary Clifford's second observation that the defense establish- 
ment has not changed despite world changes should be a final warning 
to all who take geopolitical and military planning too seriously. The 
record of strategic plans of the Cold War is not a happy one. Both the 
Korean and the Vietnamese wars were mishandled. Between wars, bomber 
gaps, missile gaps, anti-missile gaps, and big-missile gaps revealed our 
compulsive response to strategically motivated misinformation. Wisdom 
was found in such gems as "more bang for the buck". Thousands of nuclear 
weapons were placed in Europe with no visible doctrine for their use. 

In strategic weapons, a tradition was developed of cost overruns, waste, 
and overbuilding in numbers. Ad hoc explanations for strategic decisions; 
weapons systems in search of missions; and scare stories timed to the 
spring became perennial phenomena. Finally, to top it off, we switched 
from a 2-1/2 war strategic requirement to a 1-1/2 war strategic require- 
ment and nothing much happened to our force structure. 

Whether the strategic planning is done by civilians, the Joint 
Chiefs, or Joseph Alsop, the history of the last 25 years suggests that 
their plans and reasoning ought to be taken with a very large grain of 
salt. Our job, in the next 25 years, is to avoid making again the same 
mistakes. 
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RE: The paper by Herbert York 


The paper by Herbert F. York, "Nuclear Deterrence and the Forces 
Needed for It", observes that superpower strategic forces are much larger 
than necessary and could be greatly reduced without affecting the strat- 
egy of mutual deterrence. It concludes that our "highest priority short- 
term objective" should be to do just that. 

It is true that enormous reductions of strategic forces could 
be achieved without affecting the capability of the United States and 
the Soviet Union to destroy high percentages of the population of the 
other side. But, if so, do these reductions make enough difference to 
deserve the highest priority, albeit in the short run? 

Could it not be argued as follows, from the same datum: If 
disarmament is irrelevant to the vast majority of the lives that would 
be destroyed with nuclear weapons, then perhaps the highest immediate 
priority should be placed on making sure that nuclear weapons are not 
used. This includes such ideas as: 

discouraging the initial use of nuclear weapons : by requiring 
that no one man (even the President) can make the decision; by 
shaping the options provided in military planning; by controlling 
the authority of nuclear commanders, especially at sea; by en- 
couraging public attitudes to consider the use of nuclear weapons 
a criminal act; by shaping the reciprocal expectations of leaders 
in favor of non-use rather than use of nuclear weapons through 
public statements, quiet discussions, and so on. 

discouraging the escalation to nuclear war of any isolated use 
of nuclear weapons : by indoctrination of battlefield commanders, 
locks and physical restraints on unauthorized use, methods of 
high-level explanatory communication (hot lines), and so on. 

encouraging methods for terminating nuclear war if it occurs : by 
avoiding doctrines that encourage spasm war, embodying recognition 
of the fruitlessness of trying to disarm the other side in the 
plans and expectations of the highest military leadership; 
avoidance of attacks upon command centers rather than empha- 
sizing such attack; preparing to maintain command and control 
of nuclear weapons throughout any war whatsoever. 
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If, for example, planning in Europe in one or both camps is for 
prompt and easy escalation to nuclear weapons; if the sudden outbreak of 
violence will not realistically permit other possibilities, then what 
is needed is a world-wide campaign against these plans and attitudes and 
against nuclear weapons themselves, rather than a campaign only to reduce 
their numbers. Would we, for example, prefer to have: (a) 50% of the 
nuclear weapons destroyed (and national planning as it is), or (b) N 
everyone thinking that the first use of nuclear weapons anywhere was a 
criminal act comparable to the use of biological warfare (and national 
planning based on that latter assumption). Neither of these outcomes 
provides perfect protection but there is a lot to be said for the second. 

It may, of course, be harder to achieve — I'm not sure. But, in any 
case, it strikes me as irresponsible to continue to ignore the dynamics 
of nuclear war in conferences of this kind. The world in general, and 
Europe in particular, is a nuclear tinderbox which disarmament is not going 
to cure. 

Of course, nuclear reductions, if explained properly, can play 
an important role in discouraging the use of nuclear weapons. How can 
these reductions best be motivated? Dr. York has argued persuasively 
for destroying the largest nuclear weapons on the grounds that they 
create that much more collateral damage through fallout. Happily for his 
excellent proposal, these same large nuclear weapons are probably also 
to be found among the most vulnerable, destabilizing and/or provocative 
nuclear weapons. Thus, the argument for his conclusion is greatly 
strengthened. 

However, I would argue that, in general, the most persuasive 
argument for reductions may lie elsewhere — in the realm of economics. 
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While it is not, by great power standards, overwhelmingly expensive to 
maintain a large strategic force, it is extremely expensive to keep 
modernizing such a force. And neither great power seems to be able to 
resist the impulse to modernize all that it has built — no matter how 
much it says about part of the force being "backup", "secondary", 
"insurance only" or whatever. Thus the slogan, "One does not modernize 
what one does not have" might be of more significance to political leaders 
than the fallout produced by the weapons they have already paid for and 
built. 
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Speech of Clark M. Clifford 
Pacem in Terris III 
October 9, 19 73 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND MILITARY POWER 

Out of the welter of conflicting views regarding the world today, 
there is one development upon which we can all agree. That is the profound 
ana far reaching manner in which our world has changed these last few years. 

The major thrust of my remarks on this occasion is that, 

(A) The world has changed; and (B) The United States defense establishment 
and the defense budget have not. I cannot state the problem more simply. 

My hope is that I may offer thoughts tonight that will lead to a better 
understanding of the defense policy that our country needs in today's world. 

There exists a gap -- an undeniable gap -- between a foreign 
policy that purports to deal with a world of detente, and a defense policy 
that is mired in the backward looking attitudes of the Cold War. 

Like many of you here, and in a sense like the military establish- 
ment which we are examining tonight, I am a product of the Cold War. I 
was with President Truman from 1945 to 19 50 and I recall with vividness and 
pride those dramatic days. But the military forces devised to meet the 
pioblems tnat existed then still exist today. They are enormous, unwieldy, 
terribly expensive and unnecessary. 

Times change, and the challenge of our era is whether we can 
change with them. 
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As our tragic intervention in Indo-China draws too slowly to 
a halt, we look at the world around us and we see a near total transformation. 
Contrast the world as it appeared immediately after the second World War, 
and for much of the period up until the middle 1960 's, to the world as it 
appears now. In this contrast we will find the guides for reshaping our 
defense policies and budgets. 

During that earlier era, the Soviet Union seemed intent on 
threatening the United States, if not directly, then through pressure on other 
nations whose survival and independence were, and to a great degree remain, 
vital to our interests. We had no alternative but the firmest common 
resistance. 

For all but the last few years of that period, there appeared to be 
allied to the strength of the Soviet Union the massive population and immense 
potential of China. 

In that era, the Soviets and their Chinese associates seemed 
resolved to make the political situation and the economic development of every 
nation in the world, no matter how small or how obscure, a testing ground for 
the confrontation of the most ultimate issues of how society and life: were to 
be organized. We responded in kind. 

Faced with that situation — an aggressive USSR, Soviet-Chinese 
solidarity, and a communist effort to be. involved in every significant conflict 
over the future of any nation — those responsible for our nation's policies, 
including the state of our military forces, felt that the United States had to 

plan its military forces with the real expectation that they miaht, at any 
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moment, be called upon to resist militarily, and directly, large-scale 
aggression in Asia or Europe, and perhaps in both simultaneously. 

On the nuclear side, as our atomic monopoly evaporated, the 
need for constantly increasing stock of even more sophisticated nuclear 
weapons seemed to grow greater, not less. The first priority was to build 
a deterrent, proof against the most effective conceivable surprise Soviet attack. 
The result was the construction of a strategic deterrent force composed of 
three basic elements — land-based missiles, submarine-based missiles, 
and bombers — each independently capable of surviving an all-out Soviet 
attack with sufficient strength for a retaliation that would destroy the Soviet 
Union as an organized society. In addition, in an effort to extend our nuclear 
strength to protect our allies, we deployed literally thousands of nuclear 
weapons throughout the world. These weapons were supposed to compensate 
for inadequacies in ours and our allies' non-nuclear forces. 

This image of the world on which our military forces were premised 
is scarcely recognizable from the perspective of late 19 73. 

First, while the profound differences between the social and 
political systems of the United States and the Soviet Union remain, and while 
there persist genuine areas of serious international conflict between the U.S. 
and the USSR, the relationship of the two superpowers simply can no longer 
be described as one of general and unrelenting confrontation. The past two 
years have seen two United States-Soviet summits marked by effusive cordiality, 
by the conclusion of the strategic arms limitation agreement which, whatever 
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its limitations, marks an acceptance by both sides that there is no real 
defense against nuclear war except mutual vulnerability, and by intense 
discussion of immensely expanded economic links between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Nor, of course, is this phenomenon of detente with the USSR 
only a bilateral one. The Ostpolitik has brought with it, if not permanent 
settlement of the conflicts which divide Europe, at least a renunciation of 
the use of force. The European security conference and the negotiations on 
force reductions in Europe are signs of a change in the relationship between 
the Soviet Union and the nations of Western Europe and may portend more 
basic settlements in the long run. Such a sign of change and an end to con- 
frontation is the very rapidly expanding Soviet trade with Western Europe and 
Japan. 

Even more dramatic is the change in the relationship between the 
United States andChina. Rigid antagonism on each side has given way to a 
reopening of communication based on a cautious but, in all probability, 
irreversible recognition that there are simply not that many profound conflicts 
between the vital interests of the United States and those of China. As we 
come to take a more realistic view of China, and, perhaps, also a less omnipo 
tent view of ourselves, we find less and less to fear from that immense nation, 
faced as it is with profound challenges in its own internal development. 

At the same time, relations between China and the USSR have so 
deteriorated as to make the phrase "Sino-Soviet Bloc" but a memory. 

- 4 - 
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And, of course, in planning defense policy, there is the fact 
that we are involved no longer in the war in Indo-China. 

Finally, in a world in which economic issues on the international 
scene are growing in relative importance, we must recognize that the United 
States has lost its economic domination of the international scene, even while 
retaining its vast military strength. 

From these profound changes in the international setting, one would 
expect profound changes in American military policy and military forces. For 
it is, of course, to serve our international policy that we create military forces, 
however often it may seem that the relationship is reversed. 

To be sure, there has been a certain amount of verbal change in 
our declaratory policy. But if we turn from declaratory policy to the hard facts 
of budgets and forces, we find incredibly little change. Measured by its own 
sound maxim watch what we do, not what we say — the present Administra- 
tion's defense policies seem all but oblivious to the great changes taking 
place in the world around us. 

Despite these changes and the much-advertised winding down of 
American involvement in Viet Nam, we are being asked to spend more, not less, 
on military force. The Department of Defense budget requested by the President 
for Fiscal 1974 that is the year we are now in — is $4.1 billion more than 
we spent in 1973 and that expenditure was, in turn, $3.2 billion more than in 
1972. Even taking price changes fully into account, spending on non-Viet Nam 
military forces will increase by $3.4 billion from 1973 through 1974, if the 

Administration's proposals are approved by Congress. 
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This is in sharp contrast to past post-war budgets. Following 
the second World War, by the year 1947, the defense budget was less than 
10 per cent of its wartime high. After Korea, defense spending fell in two 
years to just 45 percent of its Korean peak in 1952. In the present post- 
Viet Nam case, there were, to be sure, small reductions from the years of 
very high levels of combat activity in Viet Nam. But the basic pattern, fixed 
early in the process of reducing direct combat expenses in Viet Nam, has been 
to maintain real defense spending at a relatively constant level. 

Even this "level budget" policy cannot long continue, unless we 
change the policies on force size, manpower, and procurement which underlie 
the present budget. The current budget includes plans to buy weapons and 
maintain forces whose increase in costs in the rest of this decade can be 
fairly readily measured. 

The estimates of the cost of staying on our present course are 
staggering. The 1974 budget projects a further $4.6 billion increase in the 
national defense budget for next year. 

The Brookings Institution in its analysis of the 19 74 budget offers 
a longer-term projection. It estimates that maintaining current defense policie 
will require that we increase the defense budget from the $85 billion requested 
for Fiscal 1974 to almost $100 billion in Fiscal 1980. And that is without 
making any allowance for increases in price, which, according to the same 
analysis, would mean the $100 billion mark would be passed in 1977 and we 
would have a $114 bi llion budget in 1980. 

Thus, we face a paradox of an increasing budget for military 
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purposes in a world in which all the political signs point to contingencies 
calling for U. S. military action being less rather than more. This 
paradox cannot be explained by any restructuring in our forces to meet the 
new situation. Instead, the $85 billion request of the Administration is to 
support forces of essentially the same size and type as (though in most 
cases far more powerful than) those maintained by the United States in the 
early to middle 1960's, when political conditions were radically different.. 

To be specific: 

— Our strategic forces in 1974 will be essentially identical in 
numbers of vehicles to those of 1964, except for the retirement of some older 
bombers and the completion of some missiles and submarines under construction 
in 1964. The effective striking power of those forces has, of course, been 
multiplied several times in the interim by the introduction of multiple warheads. 

— Our tactical air forces have remained at only slightly below 
the 1964 levels, with 2,800 aircraft in all services as against 3,000 in that 
year. But simply counting aircraft or squadrons ignores the fact that the 
improvements in the new aircraft which have come into service in the interval 
have greatly increased the capability of the force as a whole. 

--Our naval forces continue to be centered around aircraft carriers. 
Again, although there is a reduction from the 15 attack carriers maintained in 
1964 to 13 now, the newer units are more capable than those they replaced. 

The number of ships in the fleet is substantially reduced, but the force as a 
whole is much newer and more capable. 

— Similarly, with ground forces, there has been but a modest 
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reduction from the 1964 figure of 19 1/3 divisions to the present 16 

divisions with a considerable build-up of firepower and mobility. 

\ 

Moreover, the missions assigned these forces are essentially 
the same as those assigned to forces in 1964. The Air Force is designed to 
conduct deep interdiction of enemy supply routes as part of a prolonged war 
in Europe or on the Asian continent. The Navy is planned on the assumption 
it must be ready to fight a sustained antisubmarine effort in the North Atlantic 
and, with its carrier aircraft, to provide interdiction, air superiority, and 
ground support for sustained combat ashore. The Army and Marines are to 
be prepared to sustain a long war in Europe, and, to judge from their deploy- 
ment and numbers, also to be prepared to fight directly on the Asian continent. 

Is it not clear that today we simply do not need all the military 
forces which we now maintain? As I have suggested, we are maintaining 
in 1973, in the face of substantially reduced international tensions and sub- 
stantially consolidated U. S. international objectives, practically as large a 
force as we did in 19 64 when the global confrontation seemed to be much 
sharper and America's goals much more ambitious. It should be noted that 19 64, 
the last pre-Viet Nam year, marked a post-Korea high. 

What kind of forces would the Administration be asking the American 
people and the economy to support if international relations had remained 
essentially the same? And what would we be told we required if relations with 
China and the Soviet Union had worsened? 

It must be recognized that, to a degree, our forces and our defense 
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policies are functions of tradition and bureaucratic pressures as well as 
products of analysis of our interests and the forces we need to protect them. 

To the degree that this is true, it makes it all the clearer that something is 
gravely wrong. 

For, if we consider our international policy and not bureaucratic 
politics, our present situation is truly inexplicable. 

Why , in the changed world situation which President Nixon has 
called an era of negotiation, do we still need — and why should the American 
people be asked to support — the military establishment which was created 
for an era of confrontation? 

After Viet Nam, do we really want the military forces we now 
maintain to fight a land war in Asia? 

With the profound changes in relationships between the two parts 
of Europe, do we really need an Army, Navy and Air Force structured around 
a mission of sustaining a long conventional land war in Europe? Incidentally, 
this question is made all the more pointed by the fact that neither the Soviets 
nor their allies, nor our own NATO allies, appear to believe sufficiently in the 
likelihood of such a contingency to design their forces for it. All other forces 
in Europe appear quite clearly to expect a short, intense conflict, if there is one. 

Why, given our recognition of the inadvisability of military inter- 
vention in marginal conflicts, do we need a military force with the capability 
of intervening on a massive scale anywhere in the world with carrier air, land- 
based tactical air, and ground troops? 

We need a fundamental re-examination of our defense policies and 
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the missions for our forces. 

There are, of course, substantial savings that can be made 
simply from greater efficiences, especially in the use of manpower, in cur- 
tailing our military establishment's propensity for overly complex multi-purpose 
weapons systems, and in avoiding procurement of strategic nuclear weapons 
which actually diminish our security by decreasing mutual stability. However, 
to bring our defense budgets into line with our foreign policies and our national 
interests, we cannot avoid a fundamental re-examination of the missions of 
our military forces . 

What military missions make sense in this decade of the twentieth 

century? 

— First, of course, the defense of the United States itself. Indeed, 
it is a striking measure of how large our defense establishment has become to 
consider what would be necessary if this were the only mission we now assigned 
our military forces as, of course, it was for all but about the last 30 years 
of our nation's history . Adequate for that mission would be an invulnerable 
nuclear deterrent and minimum conventional forces, all of which would cost 
perhaps one-third of our current defense budget. 

However, we must recognize that, while there have been important 
changes in the world, there are still many elements of tension and potential 
conflicts between the Soviet Union and, to a lesser extent, China on the one 
hand and, on the other, nations whose independence is a direct and vital 
national interest of the United States. For this reason, we do indeed need the 
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military forces necessary to support international commitments jointly agreed 
upon by the Congress and the President as genuinely serving our vital 
interests. 

In strategic forces, we need a secure and stable nuclear deterrent, 
that is, a force such that any potential attacker would recognize that enough 
U. S. forces would survive and be used after an all-out surprise attack utterly 
to destroy the society of the attacker. 

In planning a new national defense policy that takes account of our 
national interests as they now exist, we must also recognize that there are 
limits to what we can afford to spend on defense even in this rich, though 
currently troubled, economy, A oramatic example of how heavy a burden our 
people have had to bear for arms is the following. In the last ten years, 
individual income taxes on all Americans have totaled $790 billion. During 
that same ten years, spending on defense has totaled $760 billion. That is, 
virtually the entire revenue of the individual income tax has been devoted to 
defense spending. As we continue a chronic inflation at home, and as inter- 
national confidence in the American economy declines, these economic factors 
assume increased relevance. 

Particularly in these days when “national security” is being used 
to justify things far worse than inflated defense budgets, we must give new 
thought to what real national security means. 

Finally, it seems to me appropriate to establish certain negative 
goals as well as affirmative ones, that is, to say what we do not need our 

militaiy forces to be able to do. We do not need to exceed our potential 
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opponents in every possible category merely to avoid the supposed stigma 
of not being "number one" in everything. We do not need the capability for 
general intervention everywhere in the world. We do not need to buy forces 
necessary only for contingencies which are not only remote — such as the 
so-called war at sea or a long conventional war in Europe — but which would 
never occur without advance warning, far in advance, by a radical change in 
the political setting. 

With respect to strategic forces as well, negative goals may be 
as important as affirmative missions. We need, as the President has said, 
sufficiency; we need not be concerned about disparities in crude force levels 
or destructive power which in Churchill's haunting phrase would only "make 
the rubble bounce." We must not construct systems which, sometimes in the 
name of accumulating "bargaining chips," make negotiations on arms control 
more difficult by creating powerful vested constituencies for the preservation 
of weapons. Also, we must recognize that for all their terrible destructiveness 
the political and military use of nuclear weapons is quite limited, namely, 
the deterrence of their use by others. 

The recent Pentagon announcement that the Soviets have now tested 
MIRVs, the Multiple Independently-targettable Reentry Vehicle, does not 
change the basic facts of the nuclear stalemate. The only surprise about the 
Soviet development is that it has taken so long in coming. When I was in the 
Pentagon, five years ago, it was anticipated that the Soviets would develop, 
within a couple of years, the capacity to deploy on its missiles multiple 
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warheads that were capable of being aimed separately at different targets. 

We had, at that time, already tested MIRVs of our own, and we have now 
deployed them on hundreds of our land-based and submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles. 

We continue to retain a large lead in numbers of warheads. 

But the Soviet Union has the capability today of destroying our society, without 
its new MIRVs, even if the United States were to attempt a first strike. No 
matter how many or how large the missiles that the Soviet Union might equip with 
multiple warheads, we would still have the ability to retaliate and destroy 
Soviet society even after an all-out attack. 

Accordingly, all that the Soviet MIRV development should mean 
is that both sides should pursue as a matter of priority the efforts at SALT II 
to place effective controls on further accumulation of unnecessary, immensely 
expensive and desperately dangerous nuclear weapons. 

These principles, presenting the reasons for our military forces, 
demonstrate vividly that substantial cuts can be made in the defense budget 
and in the forces it sustains. Such changes will make our military posture 
reflect the changes in the world and the changes in our national policies. The 
changes will leave us with a military force fully adequate for our own defense 
and for carrying out commitments to our allies, but they will permit us to do so 
at a cost that our economy and our health, as a society, can far better sustain. 

I believe it is a mistake to plan our military expenditures for one 
year only, on a year to year basis. An area of expense that constitutes over 
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fifty per cent of our total budget deserves better planning than that. 

If the Administration's requests for new weapons and for its 
building and manpower programs were to be granted, it is estimated that the 
defense budget would continue to increase yearly, to a figure of over $100 
billion. I consider this an outrageous burden for our country to carry. Instead 
of defense expenditures going up each year, they should be coming down. 

I do not favor a large cut in one year in the defense budget. I 
believe il would be better to make smaller reductions but to continue such 
cuts over a period of years. This plan would have less impact on our domestic 
-economy, upon employment in defense industries and upon the attitude of other 
countries. 

I would like to cut the defense budget in Fiscal 1974 from the 
proposed figure of $85 billion to $81 billion. Next year, I would favor a 
further cut to $77 billion. Then, in the following year. Fiscal 1976, cut to 
$7'3 billion. From then on, starting with Fiscal 1977, I would stabilize the 
budget at $69 billion. 

This approach would contrast with budgets which could otherwise 
be expected, under present policies, to be $85 billion for 19 74, and to reach 
more than $93 billion for 1978. 

In this period of time, therefore, under the plan I recommend, we 
would, in round numbers, go from a current budget of $85 billion to $70 billion 
a year in 1978, instead of going from $85 billion to $95 billion in the same period. 
Thus, the total savings over the five fiscal years would be an impressive figure 
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of $80 billion. The saving thus effected is computed in current dollars. 

If one anticipates continuing inflation, the saving would be substantially 
greater. 

There is not sufficient time on an occasion such as this to present 
in detail each specific cut which I believe ought to be made to accomplish this 
objective. There has been developed in recent years a number of extremely 
well-informed critiques of the official proposals, with comprehensive 
suggestions for bringing specific items in our military forces in line with 
current realities and policies. However, it is appropriate to indicate some 
general areas in which changes should be made. 

The substantial ground and air forces earmarked for operations in 
Asia can be greatly cut back or eliminated, since we clearly do not need or 
want, as a nation, to pursue political policies which would make it necessary 
to use military force in that way. As a first step, the U. S. division still in 
Korea should be withdrawn and demobilized. 

We should start bringing troops back from Europe now. We can do 
this without destroying the NATO alliance and, indeed, without compromising 
the principle, which I fully support, that the highest priority for our conventional 
forces is the contribution they make to presenting a credible conventional defense 
in Europe. Indeed, by abandoning the "long war" premise, and configuring our 
NATO force recognizing that in the unlikely event of a conventional war inEurope, 
it will be a short one, we could actually have a stronger NATO conventional 
capability at lower costs and troop levels. 

Making the changes to bring our NATO force up to date will not, 
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as is so often claimed, foredoom the negotiations on mutual and balanced 
force reductions in Europe which are now beginning. Those talks are certain 
to be long and not unlikely to be ultimately unproductive. Therefore, we must 
not delay the steps we need to take in our own national interests to preserve 
"bargaining chips" for them. But, I believe, carefully planned U. £, with- 
drawals and restructuring of our NATO forces could actually increase the 
favorable prospects for those negotiations. International arms control negotia- 
tions are not fully understood by drawing analogies to poker tables. In fact, 
unilateral signs of restraint, far from vitiating the prospects of negotiated 
restraint on the other side may, by indicating seriousness of purpose, actually 
make the agreements easier to reach. 
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"bargaining chips" for further rounds of the SALT talks, into buying strategic 
weapons we do not need and which could actually jeopardize our security by 
contributing to nuclear instability. If such programs are truly "throw-aways" 
for bargaining purposes, the Soviet negotiators can be expected to understand 
that. If, as it seems more likely, they have powerful bureaucratic backers, 
taking the first step now is likely simply to create a constituency for insisting 
that the right to build these systems be protected in any future negotiation. 

Many of our current weapons programs not only are inordinately 
complex and expensive, but they represent little, if any, real advance over 
existing systems which will be adequate for years to come. 

I am by no means calling for across-the-board cuts in every 
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category of our military program. Precisely because I believe that forces 
in being should be sharply cut, I urge the importance of keeping up an active 
and imaginative research and development program to provide us with the 
technological base we would need for adjustment to future changes in the 
international situation. Similarly, if we adopt a military policy which takes 
better account of the international political situation and which accepts the 


fact that we cannot afford to hedge heavily against all possible contingencies. 


it becomes all the more important to have an efficient — and honest — 
intelligence-gathering system . 

In any discussion of American defense policy for the future, it is 
impossible to ignore problems of more efficient use of manpower. Manpower 
has been a steadily increasing element in the defense budget. Seme 58 
percent of the defense dollar now goes for pay and allowances for military 
personnel. 


Consider the following facts: There are more three and four star 
generals today than at the end of World War II, when the military establishment 
was four times as large; twenty-five years ago, the Army had seven recruits 
for each sergeant, today there are more sergeants than recruits; twenty-five 
years ago, more than half of our officers were below the grade of captain, 
today two-thirds of our officers are captains or higher. With a total defense 
establishment of 315,000 men less than in 1948, we now have 26,000 more 

captains, 21,000 more majors, 15,000 more lieutentant colonels, and 4,000 
more colonels. 

The most fundamental decision on military manpower made in recent 


years has 
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alternative to the inequities and irrationalities of the old draft was needed, 
few would dispute. 

But that the volunteer army is an equitable or a workable solution 
seems equally doubtful. It is proving extremely expensive, not merely in 
pay but in accumulated pension obligations for the future. Further, as enlist- 
ments fall short of goals in both numbers and quality, one may fairly ask 
whether a volunteer system is likely to produce the large number of technically 
talented personnel needed in the increasingly technological military establishment. 

Finally, the volunteer army concept rests upon negation of a 
principle which I believe remains valid even under today's changed conditions — 
that a free society can properly call on its citizens to perform military service 
and to have military training. Indeed, an all-volunteer army appears to be a 
way of institutionalizing the worst feature of the old military draft, that is, 
concentrating military service and its burdens and risks among citizens with 
lower incomes. 

As we adjust our defense policy to new conditions, I believe we 
must start now to explore what we will put in the place of the volunteer army 
system if, as I believe, that system proves itself to be unworkable arid 
unacceptable. In that consideration, the concept of universal national 
service whereby all young men and women would give a year of service to 
their country, either in the military or in assigned civilian jobs in the areas 
of their background and competence, ought, I believe, to receive the highest 
attention. 
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In sum, I believe that the changed world calls for a changed 
defense policy and a changed defense budget. Of course, it will always be 
said that the uncertainties of any change are so great that only the most 
trivial adjustments can safely be made. But with the profound changes on 
the- international scene, if we cannot begin now to reduce our defense budget, 
rather than continuing to increase it, when will we ever be able to do so? 

Will we have to wait until we really reach a $100 billion defense budget, and 
even higher, before we take a serious look at where we are and where we 
are going ? 

It is argued in many circles that the defense budget must be cut 
in order to free funds for domestic programs. I would not cast the argument 
in those terms. For the reasons I have stated, I believe the defense budget 
should be cut to bring our military policy in line with our foreign policy and 
international reality. I do not necessarily propose that the funds thus saved 
would automatically be expended in other parts of the federal budget. Indeed, 

I suggest that a high national priority now is to get our own house in order 
financially. This requires, given the heavy inflationary pressures in this 
country, putting a stop to the budget deficits to which defense spending makes 
so large a contribution. In the years since 1969, the total United States deficit 
has been $74 billion. Is it any wonder that with these deficits, combined 
with a serious inflation, there has been a decline in international confidence 
in the dollar and in the American economy in general? Unnecessary, profligate 
defense spending and maintenance of unnecessary overseas military establishments 
has contributed importantly to this loss of confidence in America's financial 
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integrity, both directly and through its contributions to the unacceptable 
budget deficits of recent years. 

Our true national security resides in something more than over- 
blown military forces and hardware. It rests, more basically, on the ability 
of our society to maintain a sound, productive and growing economy. Today 
we are deeply troubled by a damaging and unabated inflation, a deterioration 
in our balance of trade and our balance of payments which, in turn, lead to 
an increasing lack of confidence in .the dollar. 

We have the undoubted power to destroy all the countries of the 
world. But our present inability to control our own economic destiny threatens 
to deprive us of any genuine influence in world affairs. If we allow this to 
occur, we will indeed have become, in President Nixon's imagery, a "pitiful, 
stumbling giant. " 

In sum, for a defense posture for an era of negotiation, not con- 
frontation, I offer a different concept of the policies and missions our military 
forces are to perform. The premises on which these proposals are based would 
maintain fully adequate forces to defend our country and to carry out our basic 
international commitments. 

A study of the rise and fall of great nations discloses that their 
decline was not due to a reduction in their military strength, but to a loss of 
confidence of their own people in their government and in their economy. Our 
most important problems today are internal ones. 

We must place the issue of defense policy in its proper perspective, 
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and let us get on with the task of developing once again that moral fibre 

and economic strength and opportunity that made the United States the hope 
of the world . 
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Remarks by VADM Stans field Turner at 
Pacem in Terris IIX Conference, 8 Oct 1973 

Dr. York and Mr. Clifrord have clearly identified the 
fact that the userulness of military forces and the situa- 
tions m which they are appropriate are quite different today 
than a decade ago. There are many complex reasons for this. 
Some reasons such as the achievement of nuclear balance by 
the Soviets, are almost certainly permanent. Others such 
as the current mutuality of interest in detente for domestic 
and economic purposes may change tomorrow. 

xhe essential ingredient of today's detente is the rnilita 
balance that exists. Neither we nor the Soviets could afford 
detente if we felt vulnerable to military pressure or con- 
quest. The primary role of our military forces 'today is to 
preserve that strategic balance so that detente can flourish. 
This balance. is a dynamic matter. This means that we must 
continuously adapt the size and shape of our military forces 
and how we employ them to meet the demands of balance. 

In doing this we must first achieve equilibrium of 
strategic nuclear forces. SALT I was an attempt to dampen 
strategic arms competition, but I do not believe we and the 
Soviets have yet reached a state of sufficient trust and 
confidence necessary to achieve an assuring balance. Dr. York 
may be correct then. Today there is already substantial over- 
kill capacity on both sides. Yet, what he calls overkill or 
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overinsurance may be the only practical substitute, fox' mutual 
trust and confidence. If it relaxes fingers on the triggers 
of nuclear holocaust it may not be all bad. The primary viture 
in reducing overkill, Dr. York contends, is in reducing the 
effects on innocent bystanders if a nuclear exchange should 
occur. It seems to me, though, that our primary concern should 
be to ensure that no such exchange ever occurs. 

We must, search for a new strategy for world security 
which contains inherent incentives for avoiding nuclear war. 
For instance, perhaps deliberate efforts to translate some 
of our investment in nuclear weapons into joint economic 
adventures within each other's territory could eventually 
put self interest above fear as the stabilizing factor in 
super power relations. 

In the interim, our approach to strategic nuclear balance 
should be a positive one of searching for steps that will 
promote equilibrium and confidence. The result, hopefully 
will be a smaller and less costly force, but its composition 
may be somewhat different from what we have today and 
additional .investment expenditure may be required to attain 
it. In short much as we may wish to adopt a force-cutting 
strategy it may be incompatible with the requirements to 
achieve and sustain a nuclear equilibrium in a dynamic 
multi-polar world. 
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Just as balance is necessary in nuclear weaponry, so 
it is in (what we label as) general purpose forces. As 
enunciated in the Nixon Doctrine, we must rely on our 
principal allies for assistance in maintaining enough 
warfighting capability to deter aggression. It is, how- 
ever, the U.S. military contribution to this common objective 
which provides the essential linkage to our nuclear power. 
Without that, our allies would be subject to nuclear black- 
mail. This does not mean that we must maintain a capability 
j.or sustained warfare in Europe. Our declining defense 
budget simply does not permit us to do that in any event. 

The defense budget of $79 billion in outlays being considered by 
Congress today is well below pre- Vietnam figures in purchasing 
power. In fact President Nixon's FY 1974 National Defense Budget 
is the lowest in real terms since FY 1951. There are three 
fundamental factors which push the size of the defense budget 
upward in terms of current dollars, but which have no effect on 
the actual defense we are purchasing. These are: 

® First, a prorrtisory note in the form of 
m; *-litary retirement benefits is coming 
■due. This is a cost of past wars. It 
makes today's budget of $5 billion 
higher than that of a decade ago. 
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© Second, an artificial subsidy to the 
defense budget in the form of the draft 
has been removed. This has added several 
billions to the defense budget in FY 1974. 

© Third, the Defense Department suffers from 
the same general inflation which affects us 
all. This has been over 64 'percent since 
1964. This amounts to $33 billion in FY 1974, 
when compared with FY 1964. 

We also have an obligation to provide military balance 
in relations with the Third World. Hopefully this will 
induce abstensron of the major powers and discourage 
adventurism on the part of those nations themselves , either 
of which could be dangerously escalatory. Clearly the 
Soviets are increasing their military activities in the 
Third World, by adventurous positioning of air and air 
defense forces, and by the increasing display of their 
growing naval forces. We need not try to match meter by 
meter. But without a reasonable countervailing capability 
on our part, we can expect these Third World nations to 
succumb to ^military pressures. For example one might 
reasonably speculate as to whether or not Egyptian President 
Sadat would nave been able to ask the Soviets to remove their 
"advisors" and combat forces from Egyptian territory if the 
United States 6th Fleet had not been present in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. To express a personal opinion, even though the 
U.S. is not an ally of Egypt our visible military force on t;h,: 
scene might well have been the latent potenticil support which 

permitted him to take the action he did. 
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In summary, our military force structure and employment 
practices must change under these new circumstances, as Mr. 
Clifford mentioned. The motivating pressure to achieve this 
must not be an obsession simply to cut forces and defense 
dollars. Such an approach could upset the delicate balance 
of force which we have sought and which has made the current 
steps toward detente feasible. Rather, our purpose should 
be to examine continuously what minimum size and shape 
military force will best preserve that balance. We have a 
responsibility here not only to ourselves, but to all those 
others who aspire to freedom and human dignity. While we 
clearly must achknowledge the limits on our power and on the 
scope 'of our national interests, the people of this country, 
I am confident, are not willing to turn their backs on the 
contribution that our example and support can give to those 
struggling for what we have been given as our heritage. 
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NUCLEAR DETERRENCE AND THE FORCES NEEDED FOR IT 
by Herbert F. York 


In this paper I shall try to make two main points and one 
specific proposal based on them. 

The first: point is that, while Deterrence through the 
Threat of Mutual Assured Destruction may.be the best strategy 
available to us at the present time, we should not delude our- 
selves into believing that it is a good strategy. It is a 
terrible strategy, and our highest-priority , long-run objec- 
tive should be to get rid of it altogether. 

The second point is that, even if we accept the strategy 
jof deterrence as the best currently available to us, the stock- 
pile of weapons we now rely on to produce it is from ten to 
one hundred times as murderous and destructive as it needs to 
be to satisfy that purpose. Therefore, our highest-priority 
objective for the immediate future should be to reduce greatly 
the current level of "overkill" even while we still maintain 
the strategy of deterrence. 

The specific proposal describes a way to make a very 
large reduction in overkill without requiring or producing any 
change in the strategy of nuclear deterrence. 

Basically, a strategy of nuclear deterrence is one in 
which we seek to prevent certain political or military actions 
by others by threatening to use our nuclear weapons rather than 
by actually using them. Maintaining such a strategy, therefore. 
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is more a matter of political psychology than of nuclear 
technology. Someone will be deterred if he believes that the 
nuclear punishment he will receive will be more severe than 
the achievement of some particular objective merits. Thus, 
the actual physical properties of the weapons only enter the 
deterrence equation insofar as the physical properties affect 
the beliefs of the various parties. However, if and when 
deterrence fails, the matter changes radically. Then it is 
no longer what people believe about the weapons that counts, 
but the real physical facts about their properties. 



Twenty years ago, the general strategy of nuclear deterrence — 
was particularlized in John Poster Dulles* doctrine of Massive 
Retaliation. The Korean War was fresh in peoples' minds, and 
those who advocated massive retaliation were in effect saying, 

"The next time we are seriously challenged, we will not allow 
the enemy to choose the place and style of warfare most favor- 
able to him." Instead, they said, "If there is another attack 
anywhere on one of our allies, we will immediately retaliate 
with a massive nuclear strike on the real source of the new 
aggression." At that time, the idea was to deter conventional 
war anywhere in the world, but especially in Europe, through 
the threat of massive nuclear retaliation. The United States 
was able to make such a threat because we had an overwhelming 
superiority in nuclear weapons. We had, perhaps, a few hundred 
atomic bombs, each somewhat bigger than the one that had killed 
about 100,000 people in Hiroshima eight years earlier. We also 
had many long-range aircraft and we had many air bases from 
which even short-range aircraft could reach the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, the Soviets had only just begun to accumulate 
atomic bombs, their aircraft were less capable, and they had 
no air bases close to our heartland. The situation was so 
unsymmetrical that it made perfectly good sense from our point 
of view to deter conventional attack by a threat of massive 
retaliation. 
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Since then, the situation has changed radically. In the 
meantime, the hydrogen bomb has been perfected, resulting in 
a thousandfold increase in the power of individual weapons. 

Now nuclear bombs number in the tens of thousands rather than 
in the hundreds, intercontinental bombers and rockets have 
replaced short-range aircraft, and forward bases are no longer 
essential. Most important, there are now two nuclear super- 
powers possessing these extreme capabilities, and there are 
three other nuclear powers each of which has a nuclear 
capability that is small compared to what the superpowers have 
today, but enormous compared to that which the USA had when 
it first put forth its policy of massive retaliation. In 
recognition of the fact that for some time now there has been 
a rough balance of terror between the two superpowers, we now 
speak of deterrence as being based on the threat of Mutual 
Assured Destruction. Under such circumstances, one set of 
strategic nuclear forces does little more than deter a direct 
attack by another. To be sure, there are those who would like 
to believe these terribly murderous and destructive forces 
achieve other, broader objectives, but it is doubtful that 
they any longer do so. The best that is usually claimed for 
nuclear deterrence is that it "works," and that it is stable. 
The first of these claims is speculative — and in any event, 
unprovable. The fact that there has been no invasion of 
Western Europe is consistent with the notion that the threat 
of massive retaliation "worked," but does not prove that it 
did. Similarly, the fact that there has been no strategic 
nuclear bombardment by anybody since 1945 is also consistent 
with the idea that nuclear deterrence works, but again it 
simply is not possible to prove there is any causal connection. 

Along with most others, I believe the current nuclear 
balance has been stable for some time, and that the SALT I 
agreements go a long way toward assuring that it will remain 
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stable for the foreseeable future. Moreover, I believe the 
present balance is stable in two different ways. First, it 
possesses what is called "crisis stability." That is, in a 
military crisis, one side cannot add much to its chances of 
survival by striking first, and so there is no strong induce- 
ment to do so. The current nuclear balance is also reasonably 
stable in the "arms race" sense. That is, there does not 
appear to be any way for one side to achieve an overwhelming 
advantage over the other side by quickly acquiring any reason- 
able quantity of some new weapon, and so again there exists 
no really strong inducement to do so. 

So much for what might be called "the good side" of 
deterrence; what is wrong with it? Simply this: If for any 
political or psychological or technical reason deterrence 
should. fail, the physical, biological and social consequences 
would be completely out of line with any reasonable view of 
the national objectives of the USA or the Soviet Union. What 
would these consequences be? I believe the following is as 
accurate and detailed as is necessary and useful for any 
general but serious discussion of the subject. In the event 
of an exchange of blows by the strategic nuclear forces of 
the USA and the USSR, most of the urban populations of the 
Soviet Union and the United States could be killed, and most 
of the industry and commerce could be destroyed by the direct 
and immediate effects of the nuclear explosions. The towns 
and rural areas of the two countries would at the same time 
be subjected to varying amounts of radioactive fallout. The 
details of what would happen to the people living in such 
areas depend importantly on the weather conditions prevailing 
at the time and on the details of the attack pattern, but well 
over one-half of the town and country populations could be 
killed by the fallout. In addition, the living standards and 
the life expectancy of the survivors would be substantially 
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reduced by secondary effects, including both the effect of 
less-than-lethal levels of fallout and the general breakdown 
of civilized services. The balance between the damage to 
the urban population of one side and the damage to the urban 
population of the other side depends somewhat, but not 
materially, on who strikes first. However, there is a real 
possibility that the rural population of the side that strikes 
first will end up somewhat better off. 

In addition, the lives of many millions of people living 
in the immediate neighborhood of the superpowers would be 
imperiled by so-called local fallout, and long-range or 
world-wide fallout would endanger those living in even remote 
countries. It is very difficult to make precise estimates, 
but it seems that a full nuclear exchange between the USA and 
the USSR would result in the order of 10,000,000 casualties 
from cancer and leukemia in countries situated well away from 
the two main protagonists. In addition, genetic problems, 
that are even more difficult to calculate, would affect many, 
many millions of others, not only in this generation, but for 
centuries to come. Civilization would survive somewhere, 
but probably not in the United States or the Soviet Union, 
and perhaps not elsewhere in North America or Europe. 

Some authorities have proposed that we confront these 
awful possibilities by undertaking huge, complex programs 
designed to cope directly with a massive nuclear attack. 

Such programs usually include the installation of a so-called 
thick system of antiballistic missiles combined with very 
extensive civil defense and post-attack recovery programs. 

In detailed examinations, however, the main elements of 
such proposals have always been judged to be either technically 
unsound, or economically unfeasible, or socially and politically 
unacceptable, and so no such programs are currently underway 
or even being seriously considered. 
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In brief, for now and the foreseeable future, a nuclear 
exchange would result in the destruction of the two principles 
as nations regardless of who strikes first. This is what is 
usually meant by the phrase "Mutual Assured Destruction." 

It is most important in any discussion about international 
affairs or the current military balance to have clearly in 
mind what the current technical situation means: the survival 
of the combined populations of the superpowers depends on the 
good will and the good sense of the separate leaderships of 
the superpowers. If the Soviet leadership, for whatever 
reason, or as a result of whatever mistaken information, chose 
to destroy America as a nation, it is unquestionably capable 
of doing so in less than half an hour, and there is literally 
nothing we could now do to prevent it. The only thing we could 
do is to wreak on them an equally terrible revenge. And, 
of course, the situation is the same the other way around. 

No one can say when deterrence will break down, or even 
why it will. Indeed, if the leadership of all the nuclear 
powers always behave in a rational and humane way, it never 
will. But there are now five nuclear powers, and there will 
be more someday, and if any of them ever makes a technical, 
political or military nuclear mistake for any reason, real 
or imagined, then there will be a substantial chance that the 
whole civilized world could go up in nuclear smoke. This is - 
simply too frightful and too dangerous a way to live indefinitely 
we must find some better form of international relationship 
than the current dependency on a strategy of mutual assured 
destruction. 

Let me now turn to the matter of the size of the force 
currently devoted to mutual assured destruction, and to the 
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matter of ’’overkill." Informed opinions about how many weapons 
are really needed vary over an extremely wide range. For 
example, shortly after leaving the post of Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, McGeorge 
Bundy wrote, "In the real world of real political leaders — 
whether here or in the Soviet Union — a decision that would 
bring even one hydrogen bomb on one city of one’s own country 
would be recognized in advance as a catastrophic blunder; ten 
bombs on ten cities would be a disaster beyond history; and 
a hundred bombs on a hundred cities are unthinkable." 

For a very much higher estimate, we turn to some 
calculations made in the early 1960’s. In order to quantify 
the question, it was assumed that "assured destruction" meant 
guaranteeing the deaths of 25$ of the population and the 
destruction of a majority of its industrial capacity. From 
that, it was calculated that as many as J 400 bombs on target 
might be needed. 

As an intermediate estimate, we may turn to what the 
French and British have actually done to produce what they 
evidently think is a deterrent force. In each case the number 
of large bombs devoted to that purpose seems to be something 
less than one hundred. 

There is, thus, a wide range of views about what is 
needed for deterrence. My personal view is that Bundy is 
right: that from one to ten are enough whenever the course 

of the events is being rationally determined. In the case of 
irrational behavior, there is no way of calculating what it 
would take. The case of irrational behavior is, therefore, 
of little interest in connection with the question of how 
big the deterrent force should be; rather, the matter of 
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irrational behavior only enters into questions about when and 
how deterrence will fail, and about whether a policy based 
on deterrence is of any political value at all. 

How do these estimates of need, running from a low of 
one to a high of *100, compare with what we actually have? 

When current plans are completed, just one component of 
the U.S. strategic force will consist of 31 Poseidon sub- 
marines. Each submarine has 16 missiles, each missile can 
deliver 10 or so warheads, each to a different target. 

That makes 5000 warheads altogether, and each of them is about 
three times as big as the one which killed about 100,000 
people in Hiroshima in 19*15. 

In addition, we plan to retain 10 missile submarines of 
an older type, which deliver bigger warheads, but not so many 
of them. In addition to the submarine missiles are the land- 
based Minuteman and Titan forces, capable of delivering about 
2000 warheads, ranging in size from those which are "only" ten 
times the size of the Hiroshima bomb up to warheads hundreds 
of times as big. 

The third component of the "Triad" of strategic force 
consists of long-range bombers, mostly B-52’s. The details 
of their capability are less well known publicly than those 
of the missile forces. It is known, however, that each bomber 
can deliver many individual weapons, including both air-to- 
surface missiles and free-fall bombs. The actual number and 
megatonnage depends more on administrative decisions than on 
technological limitations. It is, however, clear that the 
bombers can carry many more megatons than the combined sea- 
based and land-based missile force. All told, the total 
number of individual warheads in the force I have described 
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is in excess of 10,000 and their total explosive power is 
about one half million times as great as the nuclear explosive 
power used to put the- finishing touches on World War II. 

By the time the Soviets complete their current round of 
missile deployments, they will possess a force which is in 
a general way comparable to ours, though differing in its 
details. Specifically, in the mid- and late-seventies they 
will end up with substantially fewer individual warheads, but 
with substantially more total megatonnage. 

If one, or ten, or maybe a few hundred bombs on target 
are all that are needed to deter, how did it happen that we 
came to possess more than 10,000? And why so much total 
explosive power? 

These numbers are not the result of a careful calculation 
of the need in some specific strategic or tactical situation. 
They are the result of a series of historical accidents which 
have been rationalized after the fact. 

In the late forties and early fifties, before the 
invention of the H-bomb, it was determined that we needed on 
the order of 1000 delivery vehicles (then land-based and sea- 
based bombers) in our strategic forces. This was determined 
by several factors: World War II and the Korean experience; 
the need for a relatively large number of vehicles in order 
to develop the tactics needed to penetrate defenses with high 
assurance; and, probably most important of all, purely fiscal 
considerations during the late Truman and early Eisenhower 
administrations. Then suddenly when the H-bomb was perfected 
in 195 1 *, the explosive power of the bombs multiplied 1000-fold. 
When the effectiveness of each nuclear weapon was thus so 
enormously increased, one might have supposed it would have 
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resulted In a reduction in the number of delivery vehicles 
needed, but no such adjustment was made. In fact, since the 
perfection of the H-bomb was one of the technological advances 
that made long-range missiles practical, the H-bomb actually 
resulted in a proliferation of types of delivery systems, and 
that in turn resulted in a small increase in their total 
numbers. In the late sixties, further technological advances 
made it possible to provide each individual missile with more 
than ten individually targetable warheads. Again, one might 
have expected some adjustment in the number of delivery vehicles 
but there was none; the number of land-based missiles and the 
number of sea-based missiles have both remained exactly the 
same as they were before this latest innovation was introduced. 
In sum, very great changes, even order-of-magnitude changes, 
in the technological capability of the strategic forces have 
resulted in no change whatsoever in their numbers. 

As I remarked before, all of this has been rationalized 
after the fact. One method for doing so is called "worst 
case analysis." In such an analysis, the analyst starts with 
the assumption that his forces have just been subjected to a 
massive preemptive attack. He then makes a calculation in 
which he makes a series of very favorable assumptions about 
the attacker’s equipment, knowledge and behavior, and a similar 
series of very unfavorable assumptions about his own forces. 

Such a calculation can result in an arithmetic justification 
for a very large force indeed, provided that we really 
believe there is a chance that all the many deviations from 
the most probable situation will go in one way for them and 
in the other way for us. 

An additional argument for possessing many more weapons 
than are needed for deterrence involves a notion called 
"Damage Limitation." The idea is that a part of our force 
should be reserved for attacking and destroying those enemy 
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weapons that for some reason were not used in his first, 
preemptive strike. Besides the obvious technical difficulties 
with such a scheme, it is counterproductive for political 
reasons. In today's world, the internal politics of each of 
the two superpowers requires them to maintain strategic forces 
that are roughly equal in size. That in turn means that if 
one side builds a large force for "damage limiting" purposes, 
the other side will build a roughly equal force which will 
inevitably be "damage producing." Such a chain of events 
obviously leads from bad to worse. Furthermore, the kind of 
forces needed for this so-called "damaging limiting" role are 
technologically identical to those needed for a first strike, 
and so such a strategy is obviously dangerous for that reason 
also. 


In brief then, even if we accept for the time being the 
need for a policy of deterrence through mutual assured destruc- 
tion, the forces now in being are enormously greater than are 
needed for that purpose. And again, if we recognize that 
deterrence can fail, and if we admit to ourselves the con- 
sequences of such a failure, then we see that greatly reducing 
the current degree of overkill is both possible and essential. 

Before making some specific recommendations about what 
should be done, I shall first discuss one particular alternative 
proposal sometimes put forth as a means for improving the 
current dreadful situation. In that proposal the current 
deterrence policy, in which populations and industries are 
the key targets, would be replaced by a policy in which only 
weapons and military centers are targets. At first glance, 
it seems that such a policy would be more humane in some 
useful sense. As a result, such proposals have frequently 
arisen; the best known being the "counterforce" proposal made 
by Secretary McNamara at a NATO meeting in 1962. However, 
the idea has several flaws. First of all, such counterforce 
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strategies , as they are called, always turn out to require, 
or at least justify, many more and generally larger weapons 
than are needed for the so-called counter-value, or deterrence 
strategy. In such a case, a failure in deterrence would 
generally result in many more deaths, especially in third 
countries, than would be the case for a force sized for 
deterrence only. This comes about partly due to an increase 
in collateral damage through fallout, and also because of the 
colocation of so many military targets with urban targets 
such as the military command posts in Washington, Omaha, and 
Moscow; the transportation centers in St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kharkov and Kiev; the naval bases at New York, Boston, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Leningrad, Sevastopol and Vladivostock, 
and so on. 

Moreover, a policy to target only military installations 
would only be an administrative arrangement; it would not rely 
on anything intrinsic in the equipment. Hence such a policy, 
agreed to internationally or not, could be abandoned or 
abrogated on short notice, after first being used to justify 
a substantial increase in force levels. For these reasons, 

I believe the proposals for improving the present situation 
by going to a counterforce strategy are among the most 
dangerous proposals I know. 

How might we, then, go about reducing the great overkill 
inherent in the present Soviet and U.S. forces without at the 
same time affecting the style and stability of the nuclear 
deterrence strategy? Recalling that the local fallout from 
a nuclear exchange can cause the death of more than half of 
the town and rural populations of the two superpowers, and 
that the world-wide fallout from nuclear exchange will result 
in the death of many millions of people in third countries, 
and noting that fallout is essentially proportional to 
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megatonnage, we see we ought to start by getting rid of those 
elements of the force that deliver the most megatons. In 
each case, roughly 20$ of the forces carry roughly 80$ of the 
megatons. In the U.S. case, these are the several hundred 
long-range bombers and the 54 Titan missiles. In the Soviet 
case, these are the 300 very large SS-9 missiles plus a 
relatively small intercontinental bomber force. Ridding the 
world of all these weapons and, of course, prohibiting their 
replacement by newer versions, would decrease substantially 
the threat to the rural populations of the two protagonists. 

It would also reduce the danger to residents of innocent 
countries five-fold. At the same time, their simultaneous 
elimination of these weapons through negotiation or, I would 
venture to say, even their unilateral elimination by one or 
both sides, would have little effect on the deterrent posture 
of either side. 

There is another area where it should be easy to achieve 
a further two-fold reduction in potential fallout. Only 
one-half of our Minutemen are being converted to the new 
Minuteman III, and only 31 of our 4l Polaris boats are being 
converted to Poseidons. Simply abandoning the not-to-be 
converted residuals of these forces would eliminate about 
one-half the fallout potential of our missile forces. And 
precisely because these older weapons are less capable, 
their complete elimination would have only a marginal effect 
on our ability to deter. Similarly, we may be confident 
the Soviets also have some obsolescent weapons they could 
get rid of at the same time in order to keep things in formal 
balance. And beyond the elimination of these excessively 
murderous and obsolescent vehicles, we might also consider 
placing an upper limit on the explosive power of those 
remaining. For instance, we might set an upper limit in 
power equal to that of the Hiroshima bomb. The many thousands 
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of bombs that would still remain in the strategic forces, even 
after the reductions I have suggested, would still seem to 
be many more than enough for deterrence through mutual assured 
destruction, even if each bomb were so limited in power. 


The overkill capacity in the present forces is so large 
that even the rather substantial reductions I have suggested 
would not do much to the threat hanging over the inhabitants 
of the larger cities; most of them would still be killed in 
the event of a breakdown of deterrence. But, since there 
would be big decreases in death and destruction in rural 
areas and small towns, the prospects for some sort of national 
survival would be much improved. Perhaps most important, 
the number of deaths and the amount of genetic damage in 
innocent countries would be reduced more than ten-fold. And 
whether or not one believes the leadership of a nation has 
the right to place all of its own citizens at risk, it surely 
does not have that right with regard to third parties. 


In the real world, admittedly these specific arms 
reduction suggestions are clearly too much for the short term 
and too little for the long term. 

The short-term objectives, as embodied in the SALT 
negotiations, are largely devoted to stopping the technological 
arms race, and real reductions in arms have been relegated 
to the future. 


The long-term objective, as attested to on several solemn 
occasions by Presidents Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon, and by 
Chairmen Khrushchev and Brezhnev, are general and complete 
disarmament. Leaving aside the question of the feasibility 
of their ultimate objectives, we must even so note that my 
suggestions are very modest by comparison. 
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These particular suggestions, then, are meant for the 
intermediate term, say the next five or ten years. They are 
for the period after we finally succeed in fully arresting 
the forward momentum of arms development and deployment but 
before the final arrival of the conditions necessary for 
"General and Complete Disarmament." 

So far, after almost thirty years of attempts to achieve 
some kind of serious disarmament, not one single nuclear 
weapon has ever been destroyed or even moved as a result of 
an agreement to do so. That record could lead to a feeling 
of utter hopelessness, or it could lead to a renewed determina 
tion to accomplish something at long last. Let us try to 
make it the latter. 
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Pacem in Terris III 

Comments by William C. Foster 

In view of the time limitation, I will confine my comments 
to Dr. Herbert York's statement. 

Dr. York has made two important main points: First, deter- 
rence through the threat of mutually assured destruction is a 
terrible and uncivilized strategy, and high priority must be 
given to developing something better. It is unworthy of civilized 
mankind to have to deal in such threats of massive destruction. 

The plain fact is that no President of the United States and 
no leader of the U.S.S.R. could bring himself to launch such an 
attack. As quoted by Dr. York, McGeorge Bundy strongly supported 
that view. This view ignored the additional fact that in the event 
of an actual nuclear exchange there would be millions of casualities 
outside of the countries of the two main adversaries, making the 
possible nuclear exchange even more inhumane. 

Dr. York's second point sets forth the insane potential 
magnitude of "overkill" in our nuclear weapons, and also in those 
of the Soviet Union. Certainly most experts agree that these 
excesses exist. 

Dr. York also outlines the background of how and why we 
arrived at where we are in strategic weapons and states sound 
reasons why, with the passage of time and with the changes that 
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have taken place in the political situation, we should now begin 
to reduce both inventories and the threat. There are less burden- 
some and wiser ways to maintain stability. It is true that for 
sometime now the M.A.D. concept (appropriate acronym) has led to 
at least temporary stability. However, the only answer in the end 
is to alter attitudes and realize the crucial fact that we dwell 
on one space craft not two; that damage to the craft would be 
universal, not only a national calamity. 

Dr. York later introduces a suggestion for reducing these 
over- large inventories of nuclear weapons so as to make possible 
an eventual elimination of dependence on the strategy of mutual 
assured destruction. It is true, that even with his recommended 
reduction, both sides would still have the capability of reacting 
to any world strife by the threat of destruction at a lower level, 
but at least it might be confined to the cities of the two adver- 
saries, eliminating much of the threat to the rest of mankind. 

In other words, start by mutually destroying or removing some 
of the older, powerful, but less efficient devices. He is hopeful 
that this might work, but United States' attempts back in 1964 to 
do something of this sort by matching destruction of U.S. B-47's 
and Soviet TU-16's, ran into stubborn resistence. There seems to 
be a universal tendency to hang on to weapons that may have out- 
lived broad usefulness. 
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In view of that, I venture another suggestion which might 
either supplant or supplement Dr c York's idea and over time could 
have a major effect. It is obvious that to be certain that weapons 
in inventory are ready and effective, there must be continuous 
proof testing. This testing of delivery vehicles is done in the 
atmosphere and is readily detectable by national means on the 
other side. 

Also, the development of new devices depends on a multitude 
of tests. My suggestion is that we negotiate a mutual agreement 
limiting all atmospheric tests to a modest number. This would 
have two effects. First, gradually, weapons in inventory would 
become less dependable; and, second, the ability to deploy new 
devices would be restricted. I would strengthen the restrictive 
effect of these proof tests by a comprehensive test ban on nuclear 
explosions underground. Our capability to detect such tests from 
a distance and to distinguish them from earthquakes has, by the 
massive expenditure of funds and scientific effort, gradually 
improved over the years so that the risk of an adversary making 
tests of significant value without detection is minimal. 

Dr. York says that after thirty years not one single nuclear 
weapon has been destroyed or even moved as a result of an agree- 
ment to do so. That could lead, he states, to a feeling of utter 
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hopelessness or to a renewed determination to accomplish something 
at long last. Certainly the time is ripe for the latter. SALT, 
if vigorously pressed by our leaders, can make progress in this 
direction. 

Our new Secretary of State has in the past been deeply engaged 
in the nuclear field, including SALT. With continued interest and 
new authority, he can by vigorous participation give new momentum 
to United States' efforts. 

Dr. York's method and my own, plus SALT, are all we can perhap 
attempt for the time being, and would be something but not the 
final answer. That answer, as everyone knows, is to focus the 
great technology and resources of the world on undertakings that 
are vastly more beneficial to the march of man than preparing for 
his destruction. 

After many years of grappling with the problem, of countless 
hours in negotiations, and in preparation for negotiations, it 
seems clear that the answer is not in the hands of men, but in 
their hearts. But given what we are given. Dr. York is right; 
let us do what we can. 
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, By Marilyn Bergej/Ji^^ 

:,.“Wxwhtmrton Post Starfi 

^High? U.S..V officials P said; 
yesterday thatyfi^Uiiit^i 1 ^ 
States the Sjmt.Umoit^jfe 
China appeared -*to\;«^ii&M 
agreement that they would! 
not nermit“ the^fighting^W 
the*' Middle^ East to' sprea^ 
beyond the region.. ?i : 

The" disclosure followed 
announcement that Presi- 
dent Nixon had. sent a- mes- 
sage to Soviet Communist 
Party chief . Leonid. I: Brezh-ij 
nev. White House spokes- 
man Ronald L. Ziegler said 
the two leaders exchanged 
written messages through^ 
normal diplomatic channels .' 1 

State Department spokes- 
man Robert J.McCloskey,- 
said later that: the : United. 

* States 1 had been’, approach- " 
ing its diplomatic^ discus-,* , 
sions with the majorpo werse| 
in the “spixitrof the content - 
and substance” . of. eommuni-^ 

■ ques issued "with both* the;,; 
Soviet Union, and CUnna ^inf 
the 1972* summit meetings’ll!^ 
Moscow and Peking- , 

In both the Moscow^ and 
Shanghai* communiques* off- 
1972 the U nited States? 
agreed with eatch o^/thevma^ 
jor powers to UshiT interna-^ 
tionai tensions through* eonRp 
sultations. U :Si officials 'said - 
that while the* United, States-* 

had noti attempted: -tminvok^ 

the letter ot the commnni^ 
ques in the current, discus*-^ 
sions on the Mideast, crisis*'', 
“We * have. attehspt^^tM 
speak- in the spirit 7 

communiques.” # 

^Secr etary^^Stat© Hoiry^ 

* A. Kissinger- met iwith^ the£* 
head of the rChinese: ^ liaisoii^ 
office in ■ W ashin gton; Huan g, 
Chen, Saturday’" night: ‘The - 1 
Nixon-Brezhnev * ! exchange^ 
came the next day, on Sun-/ 
.day. _ . .... — 7 .r 

\ny decisiorCby. the major-r 

powers to limit the conflictt, 
bv remaining, .outside-^ is 
likely to- be Severely -.tested,- 
however." in the . 'days . ; to? 
come. Israeli ' officials - said .. 
they have tfireb** objectives 
in tbe current n crisis^ - to 
eject the Egyptians;- to ejecU 
the Syrians, and -"to aeai^a^- 
devasta ting blow to the mill-, 
Ury~ machine- ;6t both "Arab; J 

sraxes soHhafc-it wilt. h.e. *m- a 
-Dossible fbrtfcemrto launch 
~ r. .Tthcr aggression;: fo^.a ; 
very long time/% * 

Approved 


^Israeli? sources? ssuctr they^ 
have madfc£thbse§' ’objectives^ 

‘ *known to-> the* Americans- Is-| 

. Araeli > Ambassador:^ Simcha f 
^Dinitzl saw /Kissinger? Sun- 1 
day . evenings shortly f. after 3 
(Dinitz returned from Israel. | 
Diplomatic sources .said that;* 
f.XJdS, Officials/ informed bC| 
■Israel’ s thre a ob j ectiv es, diitf * 

"not demandi that. Israel ,re-:| 

. frain from .7 whattft^has: un- ,| 

yesterday^.vMcClnskey: ; saidir'l 
the United /StdteS was. not%* 
urging • Isiaei^hot tcS go be.C| 

: 4yond V thi^^Mfit^r-aease-fire^ 


not wanted to prejudice our* 
>wn case by levying de- 
mands . or specific require- 
ments during: the battle on* 
anyone,” McCloskey said. . 

\ While 

portedl^^ttSng|te repulse : 
.the Syna3js'. ; ^^|&e : u!E-gypT:4 
, tians froiB^t^dfjD^r :ifhha»#| 
occupied^smcfe > r J967;six- 
day ^wawvjhe|§enate,jwith 
only ha$i|Ja ^:erij|meinbers 
$ 7 presenti;passe 3 taf resolution ? 
{^caUing •: for .^withdrawal of; 

■ythV 

-^fire *#Enb9®Kis®|er . '^wakj 
* quote||.la|^l::^§i^te i - 

y-.’#*. ** ’ l*8S&!b-“ £t£.?§sK-* ,'Ssv ■; 

j|:^The resolution wasrappar- , 

\ r^itly fchrectedEto the >rdb?>| 
"... I lem^nf^Mab^ ftwitiidrawalg 
* ; ihoweyerf: could^ 'shortly?; be 
?. ’ 's^ert^edh;b^f.'jevehts;--^an<D» 

\ thev '-questioh^vdU ^ithen cbet 
|whether.;Israe|v. will .hold to* 

' the i cease-fire’^lines -■ or 7 go. . 
bey ond&k I sra el r<^ources l j» 

- made clear that .they would ' 
4 not stopt "fighting until - the?; 
three stated* ob j ectiveswere^* 
achieved::: Bufe.they.": wnuldi^ 
not: elaboratevOp^thefandQ^l 
^devakating4blo^#|fehe3^^rn 
tended^ to : inflicti j^aneigh^i 

boringc! , fArab?tstat:es^' j rhey;: 

. said; .Aowever^thayi'ati was 1 : 

the nuUtai^' ^machine ' that?: 
was thetargegandnot popng* 
lationsibr 7 citiffi'^|>^J^;. - f • 

-'President spoke*. 

. briefly?* with reporters yes -3 
terday:and Safd:?he Uhlted': 
“for a - position /which we : 
hope: and* believe will be ef- 
fective in stopping .the fight? I: 
ing.” The- Presidents was- ref*.: 
erring. to consult^iohs : leadr ? 
ing. to;.. Security Council ac^-r 
tion $b/£ dea^:with^^e,-.;.iVtirjjf. 
d east situation^/;^^- ; • v .v . 

-r!> “It is -very easy&$hp -/Pres-' {, 
ident saidi.^f ^thin|^Qf this:;.; 
particular landy.^^crisis^; 
simply- in'- terms' of^^granu-- - 
> stand l^play,^ where-: ', the r 
. United States^wfD^^^and^ 
unilaterally ^ make^^^mcvef J 
:■ • which-themfati^ f 9^- $ - Iw 


I- 


: ^'saln^^T^Ti^wait^ti£| 

- . the: *- # Presadent^^ii^^Weft 
have- been in ddM?cpiitac1^ 

V with; alh the^penhanent^ 
members of sthe^ ^Security* 
Council, jwith/ thep^tfes^tof' 

• ; the conflict. "andv?-we , L haves/ 

been doing^thiss^s^rce'Saturs^; 
day afternoon /iniforder r to^i; 
bring an* end td theifighting 1 ^ 

~ ^iOurdntehtio^^tq,: moye^ 

forward •mth^^^Sibrpadest’^!. 
possible support &af3cah;be.^| 

^/Althoh^lU^rbfficials^i 

* , would: not ^dis^^^thg -na^l’ 
- ture •* of - } Presia^S v^ixon^ J, 

message to Bipshh&p|fpr-itheS® 
7 Soviet * reply^J|;^ appear, ed*ql 
; thatetha-iUnit^Sthi^^vwa^f 1 
in-; - part se^i^r^qscp^si: 
support : for ai §^q!^i^ 3 Cfpun-t^ 

: ctt roeeting^-l *f&' 


'\Beyond that,Cfiowever;, it 
was understood^ he was aet- 
States was seeking suppprt 
. ing in accordance .with the: 
t .“basic principles” signed m ; 3] 
Moscow qn^May 29, 1972, m : 
which ^ Mwnintiie*:^ 

a greed* tor v-^a voidl3^niilitary;j 
confrontations 4 and * prevent | 
. nuclear . ’ warJ ,; -7; and v ?’;td§ 
K'exerf^-'Xestir^tk&rifae&'i 


thihgiin: theinpowercso that | 
conflicts 3 br^^situatibiis - wttjO 
^nothi^'whfti^iddl seryi^l 
to ■ incf ease^interaationalM 
tensibhi^^^ 3 ®^J 3 |^g 
. r . : Itt ;7 the : f ^6^2^197^ 

: agreement' ^‘bnr.^the '^preveiS.i . 
iiort of;imclemrtwar|the 
countries 7 agreed-*.to»| £enteQ| 

7 into ''urgent- 

avert the ^mk^oL^nuclea^; 
war aTising>!.firoo&3anyi<- cohfe 

. : v-'Tnr ins^statem^iti’lasti^v^Q 
ihing'tO'th^B^nitf^F^fiSl 

eohf er ehcs'f3Kissingeg< suigl 
plied h kind oferationalb for^ 
the high-level contacts^ witfe| 
the Russians.:/'peteirte,!7 : }&§ 
said, - “cannot^surVive^-iri^ 

3 sponsibitity ii/hny :area,3i® 

■' eluding the lMddle?East2^4^s 
r At> a luncheons f or?; Japa^ 
*nese Prime iMini^ter Kakuev 
Tanaka, / Brezhnev - statedr 
that \the Soviet. Union -ib;; 

- prepared as^ before to- make^-j 
our contribution ;to ward en-- 
suringk--,^. peace 2 *;He said 
Soviet sympathies lie with 
the Arabs, whom he termed- 
“the victims, of aggression*^ 
but he was relatively' mild?: 
giving no support- to Arab 
claims on the; territory of Isf* 
xael itself *? saying only * thatl* 
the Soviet 7 Uniom : wouldf 
“support a fair-, and-: lasting 
pe ace 7 - .-and^ 4 :guaran-f 
teed secdih^fb^all^^oun^i} 
tries and peopXe^'bfthe'arda?^ 
which ia so clds^ to <^r froifeSf 
uers>. & ■-, ~ x 
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• 1. tb fc 'Gbtncse/l nlu fa agagig.^ - 
r- ' fflgaed-* 1 C'or»ffientaioF’*“^P ?v 
■ fbi* offiifrai^Pedple , 3 Daily 
mere strongly. labeled. Israeli 
the aggressor; But while re»| 
iterating -support for ,* the^ 

* * “j ust . struggle, of Egypt and*: 

Syria£i the: Chinese , made? 

-* clear; ^invy: accordance c withsl 
' their doctrinev ofi the preo~ij 
: ple 5 s war, that. ; it was' the ^Ar:^ 

;. abs alone who wouTd. have to|j 
fight the battle: 4 “With the;; 
support ofv. . the -• peoplpi 
throughout ~tfcer world, thefj£ 

' Arab countries and theirj 
people will certainly : be able? 
to ov erco m e harcfship^of 
descriptionsV ; oni;the;^road^^ 
advance, and 
bns^ . #•> . as tong^aa 
strengthen their; unity ^ an^ 
persist in fighting,!* 'the pa§ 
per said. - * ; '■ ;•** * fr ,gg 

The Senate. ;f resoiutid® 
j? calling on both sides to :objg 
~ serve the 1967 cease-fire, line? 
Was approved by voice vote} 
shortly after . noon^ yestcag 
day, with only ; about i eighty 
or nine * senators ? on. r th^ 
v : floor.. . RhU , withinjMrf®^ 
hours, 38 ;: senators^- had| 

. joined as cosponsors hi addi£ 
tion to Majorit^fjDeadeg 
: Mike ;MansfieIdV CD-Mo^ 
u and Minority Ijeader ;Sco^| 

; the original Sponsors^; {** ; *35| 

3 " . • The resolution 4 ’ r called! 
on the Mideast combatants; 

■to stop fighting and; to re*! 
turn to the cease^firei lixiesg 
they- occupied before- tti# 
fighting broke out Saturday 
. it read: ■ 

“It is- the serisefbfitie Sen^ 
ate that we deplore?the out-p; 

: break of tragic hostilities; inp 
% the. Middle East^Japdl^fiat 
^ v .suppprt:the; tMe^pi“Jjbegq^|| 

; ';office^<rf the* IJiritediStatesfiS 
Preffldenfcl]aSid • the® 
f^eOTt'ary ; d^'Sta^|d| urg§j|g 
^^W/participahta^^SiirL^^ 
about a cease-fire; ancha ■ Jp§| 

** turn* of : -the:ipartiesiinvdlyw^ 
to lines- and posifioxts^ocbufe 
pied by them ?p5fib^!ttetfc^l 
: outbreak, ofi current? hi>stil£4? 
ties,? and*. fio^ther^diSbi^p^ 
Senate*' expressc^i!^.|iq^S 
i fon.a /more .stab^ponditibH?:? 
leading 5 to :peafe y m5^mt. 
gion..”.. • 

.-Scott told^reporie^thsSegf " 
about : 40 nunuf ek' 'aftefo; th^^ 
Senate approvedvtfielrfesolu^ 
Uon“ Kissinger^ca^tfi;' hiifep 
and asked Mm;;t^JeadrtKe^;; 
resolution- 

no fault whateye^and •£«>£? 

back:-- 

_*: ■ > . * -u 

Scott' said' of his: cdnvSSa§ij V 
tion- with Kissinger.-*-'?’ .Vj' -'i ^ 

Scott said the resolut^m.; 
'■‘implicitly^- recognizesSs tSahii 
aggression has^taken-placV j 
and the lines occupied? 1 by?; 
the Israelis have s befenrii 
breached.” He thus inter-' J 
preted the resolution- as be-v! 
ing 4 generally : pr b-ISraeHj 
-without bein&'aa^B^Eked^asJlf 
to endanger XL S? dfplomatia J j 
’^natives with^tho'Afaba; ^ij 


However,- s&veral;: strong; 
supporters oi Israel spedifi-f; 
cally declined:, to endorse? 
the resolution, hinting that-, 
they considered its implies-- 
.tion that Israel. had been on; 
the receiving end of aggres-? 
sion too weak a statement of ; 
the pro-Israel sentiment of; 
the Senate;- ^ .. „ ‘ > 

;. “I havenft?joined'inspon -4 
soring it and ! won’t,*”, said; 
Sen.- Abraham .. A. Ribicoff i 
(D-Conn.).: “I don’t think itV: 
a very good" resolution— the 
Arabs started the war,/ they;" 
started invading andYnow;,. 
the resolution says- go" back?: 
to where yout,were^fi>M^^- 
Sen. Henry M;? Jackson- (D^>. 
Wash:) said,; theyVresoliitioii| 
4I really dces hot adequately;., 

a>ver/-tlris?' : ^obleia^iv:'‘Wlwt^ 
: he fears 'most^:; he said? is ; f 
that the Aral^ might seek W? 
get' the?vXJ.^;^'to>- J ordd^:- : adi 
standstill cease-fire in place?- 
which could'leaive Arabs; ind 
. control of some portions'. of :; 
the area held by' Israel prior? 
to the start of. fighting on. 
Saturday^;? Thus,, although: 
“the first moves were made? 
by them,” the Arab, nations . 
might seek to obtain a JJ.N.- i 
sanctioned benefit from : 
•their aggression%^?^}; 

There was Wmhe?lmiiiyes^ 
ter day that VtS®; Scodt-Maa^ 
fields language had^.bee^ 
drafted and [ rushed through;? 
Jthfe; Senate';fe'^ea r^somel 
strong :-'>pr*I^ad^v' senator&f 
■might ^iarcei througi^ 

atives. Jacksori denied^ how^G 
ever, ftot;igi^h^rihtendedS 
’ ;• te^U^^dfe^<*bg^ngbag k> a^ 

I 

Y t) said? tnfer e^ were lhdica- J 

?'tefaej|Mesdnrei 6 h pvbul^/be^ 
* .offered? ha^?/Firb: 3 satisfied v 
whbt fias-passed waf %o^up«| 

' ;figh^i^^i^ositio : g;jShap 
\ s \vqulC?i'aWlo^tfi^y?'/ste 

S Oie^wmai^^wimievelJ 


; ; woq%^ work ^against-!fsfaei;i^l 
Tsfaelislw^d^^ve:?:across^f 
the? Sueat^eamaK.br. ; beyond!? 
thet? GdIaii£Heights and; oc4 
cupy4t^b^#^Tdidh?f/oc-? 
cupy prid??vtagme|new; outfV 
, .break of hglst^g^]?^??-.. ?? 


■RDP80B01 554R0036001 60001-9 

At the Stat^'D^artmen^H 
* McCloskey reiteratea that } 
; -the United - States had J no 1 
fixed proposals to present rat i 
the Security Council session?? 
“We have not yet produced ; 
a piece of-paperthat we' are > 
prepared to- introduce,” : iie? 
said. Then;-, in an attempt to • 
dampen speculation that the? 
United • States . had'" :hotv. 
moved , with ; dispatch-in - the 'i ; 
crisis, permitting . .the f -isra.^ : 
elis time to ^retake territory- V H ! 
McCloskey volunteered: that i ' 
the United , States ,,., had ; 
sought to get Security Coun- ! 
cil action from the stajt, but ; 

only when it. would^not-’lead> i 

to useless v rhetoric? ‘ - and '? 
“endless debate;” Such spec-;? 
ulation, he 'said^^unfairf* 
unworthy, of ^the spirit ink 
which the United- States has , 
approached^ the entire^ situa*. 

tion.’^n; : iv/ ,*v - v-4-v- 

■ r -‘ 4 f ,y 

Af ter. his Smormng?? meet- 
ing wit h ' the President *:KiV;- 
singer spent the :day in hisi 
State Departments: Office, $ 
contacting foreign diplomatic 
by telephone and? meetings 
with senior aides in the Mid-4 
die East. crisis,r McCloskey ;: 
said - > ?: | 

- In addition to the- immedi 1 ’ 
ate crisis growing-out of the ? 
hostilities along the fron- 
tiers of the occupied* terrfto^"' 

ries U. S. officials are faced : 
with, the potential ^probTem' * 

that the oil-rich Arab states- 
could try influence? the M 
conflict by carrying out ear^: 
lier threats? to- withhold-* oil^ 
or refuse vto "increase 2 pro?4 
duction in step with Western?, 
req uirements.-U-.~Srrofficials;^ 
however, im r esponsei, tb>' a>| 
question, said they had seen:; 
no ‘‘mobilizatioirofrattifude^ 
toward th a ti;,kin d-^of - d e cl-4 
sion.” They;addedf;that- “it. is^ 
a contingency^A::>that has? 
been- >cbnridered^hefe^p^ 

Washihgton,? obViousiyg^y^ 

hope that nothing|like fhab^ 

whetheh\';?Kissingerf%;' * 
raised- the; energy-; question#; 
in talks with them; said that 2 
no - American? . official; yliad^ 
brought iip: the- oil;: pro ble m 
In. the pastrtheisraeiis'hav^I 
. stated' tha^th^edergj^iue^l 
tio^wi^^y^is^^evehxjf^ 
th ere ? were* iiW? Aral h-Isaael? 

Atso-cpntnbij^g^, 
report was Washington'Pdslt 
Staff Writer Spencer Rich. a- 
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, By Murrey Marder 

. voaliinston Post Stetff Writers. 

Secretary of State Henry?: 
A. Kissinger said lak nigtt| 
that the United States mustg 
recognize the risks fc^ r Easg| 
West detente inlevyingde^l 
mauds;? .upon <t h e % Sqmst| 
Unionv ta liberalize-, itsi, ownl- 
society;!-"-" * 

, The ; ^“i n t e n s e. debate!^ 
under ,^way-;«-ht' this ^countfji|g 
over- imposing conditions , oix^s 
Soviet trade with’the United^ 
States ^is .afmajdr CpoHcy ^| 
sub;* as well as genuine^ 
moral. dilemma//, said Xwgl 
singen.' •--? : &cVKigSg 


AskedlvKissingesr: 

M How hard can we press 
. without proyoking the Soyietlj 
leadeFsW^inta^retur^ to m 
£ practfcesv^iir: < Mt^^f oreigiif4 1 
* polhg^thaiSiricre 


1 speaker: last-ni; 

• f oitt^ay<hatfoiia^ conierenc^? 
-ontl.tjlS^fore^u^pplicyi^enll 

■ (pea^nn^eart^ 
-byTheJ^eiiter farithe SthdyJ 
p#^mo^tic:iln^tutiohs|^ 
afcfthevSheraton-ParkHoteL;^ 
^Pemonstrators^Mefl^dis^l 
^rup^Bd.'this fii^iappear^mcea 
-^Kis^ger^airSeerat^r'bfe' 


ence-pf?abbut 2,OCO p^pn^i 
with 5(X> othjers watcMisg^o^ I 
-televisabirl in hdjoimbf&l 

££&*&&& ~ ' " 



4 •ing ! ;\bqM^outear*tl^ f ^» 
si nger.reprcsented^ew^ : ~; 
-makers- and his? choice-as; 
first' speaker , was 
- adejt.One of thei demonstral 
tors%as&inihdied l ;by a mera| : 
ber? ofTthe^ audience,: arnfife- 
curity men pushedVthe^tfeisii 
onstrat orsv out! <#; the^hal^ 
Kissinger? resumed ’’speahia^ 
after a delay of about^fiw^ 
minutes, with the; audience^ 


WWTOiJ: 

overwhelmingly urging ~hnn 

to continuer 

KissingerjVinvhriet refer? 
ences to the?; present? Middle , 
East. ,<^s& ' ^treated^-.it^asKiin 
.^chaUenge?thatAWOuld .be sur? 

mounted^-byi/the ~ American^ 
/ Soviet policy of idetentei/ia. it 
. - . J<“I)etentev cannot^surv^ve * 

; irresponsibility’ ihti any /area; : 

4 including? £he Middle-East,” 
Vsaid- Kissinger. But,he-smd^f 
J ‘"However" | well we&coxrtain? 
^/this crisis^: as.we have ? coa- 

2 Jaihedioie^%e>iBust^stm' 
ask ourselves what i we 'seek 
beyond:, the management of 

? : ^Kissih‘gerc; was ? f adingr an 
audience composed of many; 
izrtellfictual’ critics, Including 
formeracademic. colleagues. 
The critics support the .ma- 
jority i opposition raisedin 
the v Senate and House 1 to 

granting 1 ; the|Sbvi^IJnibir' 
mostfaypred-natioif^ trade 4 
. benefits^without conditions!^ 
The .- 4 nriginat conditions: 

. demanded ^in/Congress/weref 
” guarantees; / of. \ emigration^ 

5 rights, ^especially *£ f diM? Bus£j 
' sian Jews! Soviet: dissenter^ 
led’ ^^bygphysiast 
Sakharoy^^nd^:- authmf^Aie^ 
^derJ^SoMemtsjSparou^j 
this§j 

-country Luzs^igtli^iiitted^ 

itUhionw^s>' the|price|j^|d&4^ 

• - f ■ 

■}'. :? - 'Kl?»dBr ger*s v;speech;;fn^<iey 

:* ad^se^^- T Sem- 
, bright 

^4-WhiIe^. Fulbright^fjplnedlJ 
/Kissinger; In^defendin^i 

iS^se^fcoSjl^bns?:. ohfe Soviet^ 
tfadei^Md^'senatb^^hgi 
' lepge.d|wli^ ■ 

powers pbliti^apiaro^%^bf 

^,;^e;*nee^^r4a^j^6gue5 

neveiri^ehr^more^r^ien^J 

KTs^gWgagreed. 

*T-et : u^sba^^; fda^|]@pesl^ 
consensus^: *Ljz £ ^ T us^sfijfer^ 

• spirit. ofivWderstandln^^be^ 
tween the legislatiye'^d^the ! 

j executive, between' thergtxy^ 

, ernment!:and.<tfie : press;-*-.he*^' 

I tween^th% people, and. -their^ 
i pubne^se^ants^r^>^^'^v^5 
| But ' *^e^-;]^ei^uisrte';fbri 
i a fruitfu i - natfonatV debate^; 

} said . Kissinger £ “i^^that 
! poUcymakersr^dririticsfi^j 
| preciat^eachr^otheisi%;.per^ 

• othei < ^urposes^^^^*;-^4 


;{ltf«:ls^n41ead£hg^he saidfi. 
; to^miply: >that%t|ie^ term, 

~ “mo^favoredAhatlbh,^ im* 
pHesU^i^rWfefentiai - J treat 
meni^v|cn^the; Soviet- Union;. 
Instead^5he^sMd^itt means - 
!*• Pjerza^ttdng^^&praaaO; econ?. 
omie^relatibns^ ;ta^ resume, 

?• by;aboliridhg^;discriimnato 

liad^^^striicti oi&J;impose d;j 
cn~ the^Soviet'Umbh, i n ■ 195 1;. j 
restd^^rightff?npw^shafed:i 
by ovetslCO-? othesgdations^i j 
‘Tbd^administrltibn; ~has3 
nevea^had^>«B^r ^lh^iy^ 
about^etSdwffi^s^em,^ 
said4 Ki^ingersy^V ; - ; ^ w •' fi 
Approved For Release 2002/01/10 : Gift 


I ^touched off the; loudest out" 
burst*: frpm^thje- demonstra^| 
tors ; im, the audience J Onceij 
order iwas: restored^ju; the;? 

I roomi^KissingeHrepeated} ii^| 
to a burst of^ , applause^ 

> J; Kissinger .. said; the rpolicy^ 
maker^^nusfcs 6 ik^^;bak 3 
ance: between j whatsis . 4 de^ 
sirable^ ; and ? : ^hat-# is>:pos?| 
sibIe£Sf and "the^ outsider^.; 

• ^dC^^ticv^urt^actedowi^l 

„ edge^ihe ( complexity of the ! 
choices^ 

“For. Salffa'c^tiir^:saS^ 
Kissinger, - ^e;have ? obj ect -4 
ed td^Commumstfegorts||dg 
alter. ;?the -v domestic^ ; strufej 
tures : ;of \ other:??: TOuntries.^j 
For ^ generadonSdf /„■ Cold| 
War; we sought tpvease^.th^ 
risks . produced^ compet 4 | 
ing" ideologies; Are we howf 
to come full drde^knd 
sist ^onfjdome st^ifcc^aiibilSi 
ity aifi eonditicffljToi progfll 
ress toward $. .. |T 


" ^Throughoxitn his 1 ; addre 
Kissinger ; put; questions to^ 
the; critics: 4 ^Are-'we v ready^ 
tot; fecerthe„-.<srisesr and 
creased^cji^e&A^hud^tir | 


conditions ’would'^/spawn? 

• ^^Ikl^/deteirte^that /has f| 
pf ompted^represribu £<inside • 

; Soyiet^Uiupn^T§pr ia^it ? 
;ge^|ef^a^^^^enerated 
the f m*ment and the/ demand 
’ forf openness^whibh; ;we i 'are i\ 
noWA.Witnessmg?‘^lfp|‘i 
. ^T^IUH^gbyerxunent “may | 
underestimate^^ jth^^ maygin.: . 
r'o^.concession^^yki&blertq^ 
v us=”^ Ki s s in k^c^acknowh" 
edged^^BtdVa^fri^debate^”'; 
he^said^ ^us%admit ' that|| 
they ; are;. genume;;^tuestipns^§ 
the: answers 4to&wluch< leoulc^ 




“iis^it^lhifluencer * 


4*tb^ promote^Seedfeinlr' 

* cu.il jk' i if.:: 



•• • - - •~‘T •.**:»-* - - -v j -nv ™ TfW».V 

*.' cannot: concur in; the appe ajj? 

; of .MtjV S akharov, thd- Sovieti 
'p.hyilcis t; v whp>saysythat:: 
tbere^an^be^h^ detente/ 
•,wi& 6 ^|dembciacy^|<^the$j 

.noveHstJ^Soizhe^ts^^hari 
salvatibn%lie^^n^; i^eiypne«q 

busx^' 

Wi$M# 

— «ii*.to^ apply * pres-^ 
sure for democracy and hu -4 
. man rights/' said. Fulbrigh^ 

. “would; it. hot make sense - toy 
start/ with.. : ,Ghire 5 - Braz£t;br^ 
c Greecevfall of whom^are -yul-^j 
; nefable;>to'4Americanl- pres-3( 
sures, , none, of whom. are es^I 
• sential partners for the ; main-4 
tenance of^ $ world . peace?*£tf| 
Fulbright: said,' as^did: K 2 s 3 | 
singer, that the Saviet Unionl 

already has yielded consider-;] 

. ably ?to- U.S^; demands on? 
Jewish emigration. To adopt 1 ? 
the demands?; that Sen Hen- 
ry? IVLf JacksoEK;(b-Wa^Lj 
•leadihgilin h the^Sehate, ; said; ‘ 3 | 
Fulbffght;i‘‘ma 35 hdt; iif >itself^ % 
destroy; the; detente between 
the; SoWet^monv^d^^ 

United 

well; derail; i , 

, ... Sen.^ga'^on;|:ia>'a§-^th^|tlj 

ment last/ m^hfeonunehtuig,)^ 
on Iboth^^tef /KlssihgeiE^ahd^£ 

- Fulbright;: r yih a r;k sf; said,^ y? 
“ Ydu/i.can^t ;l ; gog on* v giving!;^ 
thm'gs^away|.^arouhd v-the^*ij 
wofld-^-as ; we 4 did;.! with ouri/ll 
wheat^%mdfcalL 1 it;.^f 6 ceign 
. pohcy.^£v^^^^;^v 


r* He*; said;;’ 


v xJssihger" -ahdii/ r v 
Fullnight?: failed^ to;mehtipn^>| 
the.. prbpoM of.::/' 4 

credita ; ^o>;Kiisrih,|;bid^thht^ 
is»,whatf;they • are 1 seeki ng —^ 
biEionsxpf . dollars at- : ftfpeir;^ 
. cent ;^erest:.;;Whh^&meri^|2S 
' . can^;cairV get5CTedi^for;.-a?>^ 
: house* ?ori* ®i>ca pemM 
.cent 
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gy Judith MfSTtm > 

The ca-.ckles- of two 

novelty store laugh- boxes - 

briefly disrupted a speech - 
bv Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger last night, sound- 
ing an eerie note at an eve- 
ning session of Pacem in 
Terris, a four-day seminar 
on peace at the. Sheraton 
Park Hotel. ~ - 

The crowd of 3,500, gath- 
ered to hear. Kissinger and - 
Sen. J. William Fulbright ■ . 
(D-Ark.) talk about peace as 
war raged in the Middle « 
East, already appeared, grim 
and tense. 

When Theodore Glick, 23, 

— one of the Harrisburg 
Eight charged in 1971 with \ 
conspiracy to kidnap rvis sin- 
ger but later cleared — and * 
his companion, Christopher 
Thomas, interrupted KXs-y 
singer to shout slogans and' 
hold their laugh-boxes aloft, A! 
the tension boiled over into . 
a scuffle. 

An unidentified man seat- ; 
ed in "front of Glick and 
Thomas jumped to his feet 
and hit Thomas. The mans 
wife grabbed his arm and 
. tried to pull him away. 

As police hustled the two 
out and Kissinger stood si- 
lent at the podium, a few 
people screamed "Let them* 
stay” while most shouted, 
“Out!” The police attempted 
to make arrests, but this' | 
was a peace conference and 
executive director Peter 
Tagger refused to press 
charges. 

Livid, Tagger screamed at 
Glick and Thomas instead 
and waved a crumpled 510 . 
bill under their noses de- 
manding that they accept a- . 
refund for their admissions.. 
Thev refused. Thomas had 
tears in his eyes. 

The two protesters were 
among five young people 
from the Community for 
Creative Nonviolence, a . 
Washington group that 
maintains free*- food, medi- 
cal and -legal services for 
the poor. The other three, 
Edward . Guinan, Kachelle- 
Linner and Katheiine Thors- i 
by, also used laugh-boxes at - 
the beginning of Kissinger’s -.] 
speech, but their protests * 
brought only nervous laugh- : 
ter from the audience. 

Kissinger joked later that " 
the outburst sounded -like 
one of his own staff meet- 
ings. Asked how he felt 
about the fact that there had. 
hwn no arrests following 
the disruption, of the peace 
seminar, Kissinger said, “r 
was very touched jrv it” 

The speech was Kissinger's* 
first since assuming his new 
no<t. Last week re nested & 
dinner at New York*-* 
r>.n titan Museum of Art for 



^Fhtrfos'by KeniFefl — The' Washington PoafefCj 
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K Little Peach 'Sl^latlilSS 



imp 

pm 

r < ’ PACEMy From ^something onejaTway sihas to? - ; 

450Vht^Nati^3^f Svev 

Jmnasters^r 

^atmg^ahote^b^^g-studi'^rDemocraticilnstitu^ 

^ the session,. -Glicfe said th ^-feretacetf-: w«i;«&».-?obiti(bsei'' 

;v wUh the Middle Easrsitua- Optimistic -ton®. .‘.‘Hb^V.te 
;,tion, but-. was - directed at ; - congenital iwith- meA-ihe 

^ “We jbst have- to -tje7-opti-; 

, lnvI ?^??^ in v-^°^&mistic,”-:said, r iIraniaa?-Ani-i‘ 

kparTof the- evening when- ^' watched - th 5. ®°“ g th; 
yttere was partyin^ ther^-^ow-cai^an^n^come' 
l *was little- laughter, ironic or. . A* aus,'’ ^aid>Tony Anbn,-a. 
otoenrise.- K : ■ - frum S Towsom:State 


h>.Tm very: sadr ..I’m very 
^discouraged,” said Ellsworth. 
f;VBunker, former- U.S. ambas- 
sador to South Vietnam.. 1 ' 
oh But asked if he meant that’ 


student from kTowson instate 
g Colleges who 5 : wanderedK in 
v on a bre ak: fro mt akin g:hi s 
'-Law;>Aptitude^*teky;im-; an* 
t; other -roomAof;. 1 thewhoteL 
. "Groups. of , ; people’ get. to- 


nh’e 1 was discouraged about •• father' all. over.. t e co try.. 
fAthe -possibility of there ever : : t Nothing' .eyer^comesv-olrr^,, 
^tbeing the peace discussed 


*^he: conference*, he. said- slow- 
“We shave to keep -trying.- - 
r^tb faring,: it about in.. some 
■ tway: No,4’m not .discouraged:,-; 
iaboirt achieving peace ,in > 1 the. 
k' .WOrld4‘Li'i;v>. - itfrii A V '-%>• •, - 
S .' .. Asked .’.it hefexpectedkfpu 


he -saidK> ; ’ : Kji' : r ‘krz- z ^. 

\ . Then -he' Ibft to ? return, to 
.'his. exams.- r "If *1*. ever.: want 
-So v become^; ak:fieavy^p’likd 
’.him;7^he^sai(f;^jerkingv : his 
khead Kt o wa'rd. Kissinger; 
- “Tver, got to. ^ass:’i : * * ; *a aK- 


.... ... , ... r .,i^/see it in. hi'a lifetime. Bunker^ 

. -'"aySt -wZir ?- shook -rhis' he2d > sadly.;^nj^f 

rHenr^^sing^deliver^^pretty old,’.* he^saidi^Vm 

A;.-* injlf s P e*E;:-: - w ^, eac f hai T'^ 

A-i a- U-.Su. diplomat;, said,:. “It's*- 
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Six days ago, the outbreak of the 
new Arab-Israeli war raised a hypo- 
thetical challenge to the soaring goals. ^ 
of American-Soviet detente.. In the in- a 
tervening week, that possibility has , 
escalated into a tangible danger. V. 4 

That, at least, evidently is the mes-? 
sage that the . Nixon administration 4 
wishes to convey to the Soviet' Unions 
in a carefully-orchestrated pattern^ of:^ 
rising American : concern during the? 
last 48 hours- over. Russian words and^ 
actions in. the volatile crisis.^ - i; 

On Tuesday Soviet Communist Party 
leader Leonid L Brezhnev was re- 
ported to have urged all Arab states Ao- 
, supply "the greatest possible support- 
to Egypt and .Syria in their conflict 
with Israel According to the -Algerian 
news agency, one Brezhnev messaged 
received by Algerian President HouariJ 
Boumediene, exhorted, "Syria.:” and, 
Egypt must not remain alone in theiri 
struggle against a perfidious enemy”. | 
. When that' ' report reached theij 
United Nations, where Soviet rhetorics 


The writer is- on the national 
staff of The • Washington «. Post 


aboufthe warnoticeably hardened be- 
tween Monday and Tuesday, one U.S. ' 

. source is reported to have exclaimed . 

privately, "So much for detente!? ’ * 

„ , .The. U.S,. government officially' has-- 
said nothing remotely resembling, such ' 
a grim, dire conclusion, nor'doea it ap-^. 

; pear likely to do so. It probably would I 
*.7 require a complete unraveling, of all I 
prospects for containing the new; Mid- 
east conflict' before the .Nixon admin- - 
istration even .would conceive of aban- ^ 
doning the high hopes of detente on 4 
whicn its entire foreign policy, is 

? Nevertheless, by yesterday it was ap^-J 
'.parent that .'an international squeeze g 
play was underway? on the -premise | 
r!i that detente;could be£fdamaged— if not 4 
jeopardized^ by the 'repercussions of 1 
Mideast warfare. „ .. . 

The Nixon administration let -it be 4 
known, selectively, Wednesday morn- 
ing, that it was very disturbed that the** 
Soviet government was encouraging 
Arab- nations to ' supply support for 
Eygpt and Syria.^-The Pentagon - next 4 
sounded open warnings, without attrib- 
ution to named officiaIs»;_of serious- 
U.S. concern about' the magnitude of 
the airlifting of Soviet supplies*toAhe 
warring Arab nation's; 

In language, that was more guarded, 
diplomatically, " ; but at least equally 
pointed. State Department spokesman 
Robert J. McCloskey, who is a- veteran 
in calibrated phrasing, expressed an ' 
official warning: “If this (the report 
out of the Pentagon) turns out to be a 
massive airlift, it would tend to put a 
new face on the situation. But I am not 
in position to confirm that any of this 
is taking place at this time.”' 

That formulation coupled a*, serious- 
admonition with a major qualification 
— wherher a massive airlift' of Soviet 
> military supplies into Egypt and Syria j 
i is indeed underway. / 


U ” According^ "available; information," 
Soviet air traffic tnto^ Egypt and Syria 
increased considerably over the Oct. ; 4r 
6 period immediately .before- the -new 
; Arab-Israeli warfare erupted, -then, sub- 
sided, and now the - air traffic, is back 
' to .the high volume of. the immediate 
a. pre-fighting days. What is still unclear; 
^is-vjust&what war. material the; Soviet 
^transports £ 

V In any events tc underscore the^afe 
ministration's position that mpre - is?at| 
stake thin simply: therleyel , of .war sup-| 
plies, 'McCloskey- readily recalled. what' 
SecreteryroflStatieJ^nry; ,A^K£ssrogez£ 
saidKpribHci^^ 

"Detentecannbttsiifvive; irresponsibii - % 
ity in any; : aEea,Wihcluding the Middle^ 
East.”, -,>1 -- 

Arming >adVOTariesi inrtHe .MMea^ 
however? 

The questiqmwMcK wasUmmediatei^l 
raised.yesterc^; ain&left jffitiaHy 
answere^.w^^wKp|her||th^. UnitedUf 
States was^ppinriiig &accusing finger 
at the Soviet disp&tdf of war^supplies #3 

in order to- justify replenishing. thP?Is-7 
raeli army's: stock of war equipment 
which has been severely hit' in' the. 
fighting|4 

Ineyitablyf^the! alarm raised by the^ 
administration' about . Soviet, replenish- 
ment ;of;Arab£supplies produced > 
bound^onf <33-- 

mands for tfie^nited States to. rejup^ 
ply the Israelis.?^ | - }. i 

The danger;fpfc detente is that inter- ( 
actioi^caif vdevSbi* : a ? life'o^itsV-'own;, 4 ' 
whichh the.4Nixon ; administration - and/; 
the Kremlinf Jeveriv if they do get back 
on a ;cdfcperatweA track? cannot : neces«4 
sarily ifi^y^con^Lr For^dip sta£e£ion4 
Capitol Hil^^there remains- tlieorigihal:| 
challenge, tttjthe? goals?: of & summitry^! 
This isi|the roaring.? controversy' ovei4 
whetheritor ^notto the United - States# 
s ho uld^cfem andrbbncessionsjfrom thei 
Soriet^nion^in^fh^; treatment of’;itsr| 
own dissidentscahd?;its ■ emigrant^tasS 
the pricefornon-discriminatory tariffsf 
and credits^for Russian experts tp^theA 
United: ‘Shatek-vi-- * . •§ 

;The Nixon > adminisitratioTfv"bb viou|ly J 
will progressively undermined its own 0 
case for resisting theses congressional " 
demands by complaints -0% its own thatU- 
the Soviet Uaflon is- defaulting omAhe 
multiple-summit-pledged pattern of co- 
operative detente.; -■■ . 

Long before^iie acclaimedfera of ne- 
gotiation, backrdh the days^of 1 blatmit 
confrontation;;;;th'enlate Secretary of* 

. State-John Foster Dulles, whose strat- 
egy flourished in- the:cold war, made a- : 
memorable remark about the ability of ! 
small, weak nations, to confound the 
strategy of the most powerful nations. 
Dulles deplored -what he. described, as. 

“the tyranny of .the weak/14-7;45-/.- N 

T he Arab-IsraeH4 . w ar -carries the : 
threat*^ revalidating: that; maxim,’ by 
confounding-the goals of superpower •■- 

detente.^ - . ' • • r.- ' 


.ih^heiFc-summ^ 

^States A anSi-the . .^oviqftfUmon: ’ 
pledged; not % 

1 ary;coh£r6htatiohs--betweeii tSemg^but. 
to. \ 


ui Cl rrreiauons^"^: rt -- >>i , 

; edt^h^Cwa^iujghtvb^J^^^y;^ 

1 the^nutbfeak'of^the current/ war ‘rex-: I 



when. 

have^ restricted.^the 'movenaenff^ff its • ** 
Sovief^^visers7.through.”itb^Byi^T.| 

tion^accof^n^ife press accounts^wasfe^ 
* «een^ 

£ ? e lusal4tb^activate^Russiamisiirfac^tb^ 
^aiir^s^e%launch&k vdtM 

whi chMsrael’ ^claimedat* 

; Syriam^^Is^;iatg{t. 

»: Should- theA S ovie t : Unio : 
in late S^tember-Tbave c- 

United State^ under the tei 

sumnnttMcdf^th2d'thei^.wa^.- 

: ceivahleggivem the^tAbat^feU^tedl 

States ^(LtHeASbvieriUnipnrffl^ifi^to^ 

- one ;d^&#;superppwe£s.^K6^^^6^ 

: the 

to make’ war ?5 If hbt, then ”-wtiat 'isltfiet 
validity. of . the; detente pledge?: DoesdtA 
apply unly to selective~threatS;UfAhe| 
“exacer batioir of -.7 relations??r'f^%? 

However these questions may pe^ari^ 
swered, ?they illustrate how ; the^Aworldl 
is now/probing the depth or the shkl-f 
-lowness of the summit commitments;-.; ^,. 

At the same- time; the record shows!] 
that: veven. ^prolonged . war, -between^’ 
client. states need not automatically de-£ 
stroy, or cripple superpower detente:.? 
For the structure; for East-West- de-: 
tente; r was 7 erected at the*/ climactic 
height of the: Indochina war?, in the : r di- J 
rect.^American . challenge Ao Soviet^ 
prestige; by the mining of^North^VLt 
etnam’% ? harbors,? immediately -/before^ 
the first? N i x o n-Bre zhn e v summityin c ii 
May, J T972^y •*•:> 7r.- 
But crisni^£&e^ 

brink that neither' nation is ankjousitcf 4 
repeat— -npr bet. that detente? caB-aghuffi 
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3- Big Powers 
Hopetolimit 
Area ofWai^ 

, By Marilyn Bergep^^ 

. *Waafatn**on Pest Qt*i f WHtar " 

x High U.S.sV officials satd : 
yesterday that , the * United 1 ' 
Slates, the Sqjrlet UnjonandV 
China appeared -- to_.--be> 
agreement that they would! 
not permit the ;: fighting* In^ 
the * Middle- East to spread!, 
beyond the region. -V . 

The disclosure followed 
announcement that Presi- 
dent Nison had sent a mes- 
sage to Soviet Communist 
Party chief Leonid I. BrezhA 
nev. White House spokes- 
man Ronald L. Ziegler said 
the two leaders exchanged 
written messages through* 
normal diplomatic channels. 11 

State Department spokes- 
man Robert J. McCloskey- 
said later that the United,, 
States had been" approach- “ 
ing its diplomatic! discus-* 
sions with the major powers^ 
in the “spirit-of the ■ content^ 
and substance”, of common!-^ 
ques issued with both* the' ' 
Soviet Union, and China ‘iitr 
the 1972 summit meetinga-inr- 
Moscow and Peking, j * H 

In both the Mosajw^afida 
Shanghai communiques: of > 
1972 the United States? 
agreed with each bfithe.m^f 
jor powers to limit interna-A 
tionai tensions through- eon-T 
sultations. UA officials- Said*; 
j that while the. United States- 
had not- att em pt e d to dnv d ke// 
the letter at: the communis 
ques in the current, discua^ 
sions on the Mideast, crisis* !, 
“We have atte mpte d 
speak in the spirit? 
j communique*.” *v s* -:■&*?£« 

Secretary <3 State HenryA 
A. Kissinger, met' with tfieA* 
head of the Chinese BafsonT-A 
office in Washington; Huang 
Chen, Saturday 1 night. The v 
Nixon-Brezhnev - exchange-* 
came the next day, on Sun- ~ 
day. .... 

Any decision. by Abe majorr 
powers to limit the conflict* 
by remaining, outside/; is 
likely to be /severely /tested, - 
however,' in the .^dhys . to; 
come. Israeli oMcfelS'said . 
they have tflrefe* objectives 
in the current , crisis:./ -to . 
eject the Egyptians,- to eject-, 
the Syrians, and *xo deal/ a- 
devastating blow to the mili* 
tary machine "of both Arab 
siates so that it will be. Im- 
possible forthecslo launch 
r.norhcr aggresrion for- • ■ 
vory lon« time - ApppoVeC 


*|MafaelL sources; said they/* 
have mad&: theses objectives.-/ 
known to* the- Apaericans. Is-*’ 
: raeli Ambassador / Simcha } 
Dinitz. saw Kissinger- Sun--*' 
day, evening shortly . after ;< 
Dinitz returned from Israel. ), 
; Diplomatic sources said that|* 
Ui S. officials; informed o£f 
{.Israel’s three objectives, did A 
not demand /that Israel re- A 
train from what/it‘ r has un- k 


A“^dri*r^gidar^briefing *. 
yesterday^ McCloskey said/ 
the United ^States' was notv 
urging Israel not to; go W* 

yoad , the- 1967’ ~ cease-fire . 
lines in v repulaing Egyptian : 
andSyrianiorces. “We have 
. not wanted to prejudice our-- 
own case by levying de- 
mands or specific require- 
ments during the battle on 
anyone,” McCloskey said. 

While .Ja^B^Jw^^stifl re-/- 1 
p^edlyf^ttfidgr Id repulse ; 
the Syrians Egyp - '■* 

. tians frbm>te^fifo# it haa<i 
occupied! tifc©$3&e^l96T six-.- 1 ! 
day ^wa^jhel^feijate^yiFith r 
only haifca d^n^members 
^present! basset a^resolution 
falling for withdrawal of.. 

‘ the parti esrto the-1987 ceasV i 
Afire >Waa| 

; /-Th eT resolution was appar-;:; 
i fently > dfrected/rto the prob?- 
. lem vVof’if Arib v/withdrawal^J 
however*' ' could"' shortly, be ; 

, superseded, / by? events, and * 

' the quest! onelwill then - be 
: whether/! sraer will : hold to.. 
" the cease-fire /lines ' or. go 
beyondS > Israel i-sources* 
made clear that .they would < 

/ not stop ; fighting until - the . 
three stated' objective* were** 
achieved/ Bui^' they/ would* 
not elaborate onthe-^mdof"? 
“dev astating- Bio w’^tijeFln-/ 
tended, to inflict* jmuneighA 

boring*/ 1 Aiub^statesA-They ! 

said, Aoweverit tha& it was<l 
the miMtary /machine that*/ 
was the^target' and not popu^ 
Ution*iior v citieK 
Presidents/Nhfepn^A spoka*^ 
briefly/with reporters yes-" 
terday and ^afdfthe Udited'"’ 
“for a - position ** which we- - 
hope and believe will be ef^ 2 
fective in stopping the fight? / 
ing.” The President; was ref+ . 
erring to consuHaiions leadr * 
ing to Security Qauneil ac- - 
tion to> deal-' with^the . Mi-Y 
deastrituation-^/^^ V >. A 
“It is very eaa^jyaje -Pres-/, 
ident said^^thin^^ this, 
particular land;, crisis, 
simply' iir- termsoflf ^grand- 
stand rrrplay,. where- the r 
United States-wQT. g»4b. and 
unilaterally make^^mcvef ' 

whirh .r/ 


r Kisringe^whO-was witlT 
the: president; / ? said7 : _ “We^ 
have been in ^D‘s^^ contact- 
- ♦ • with, all the^pennanentV: 
members of .the^ r Security v 
Council,, with' the parties 1 to 4 
' the conflict and^rwe have- 
been doing T thisfS^nce i Satnr»4, 
day afternoon in jorder to, A - 
bring an- end to tiio : .fightingjr: 
A . Our intention js^tamove,/ 
forward with/ the; broadest 
possible support that can be.r : j- 
effected.” ( * r •* ..v. ' v ‘_ . /. 
' -Although . U.S. Aofficiaig ^ 
would: not di^clp^tf the iia^ v A 
ture of Presidefrf '. "Nixoh^ | 
message to Brezhndv^'ior theA'S 
- Soviet reply*; JX ^appeared - i 
that the .. United " States* was*/' ■■ 
in- part seeki^Z/S^cgseow’s-, <■ 
support for a -i 

cil meeting. "*£. ' ^ i 

Beyond that, however,. it 
was understood, he was aet- 
States was seeking support 
ing in accordance with the- 
. .“basic principles” sfgned in ' 
Moscow on May 1972, in - 
which the! two ^countries ; 
agreed to "avoidA-military j 
confrontations* and prevent ! 
nuclear . waF^ . and to. ! 
“exercise restraint in theirs 
nHitnatielations^; They fm> J 
- ther /agreed Atd- e, d©' 5 every- 
thing in: their pcwer so that ■] 
conflicts " or situatioas will; 

: not- arme which. Would, served 
to incr e ase ‘A international*- 

In r the vJune rAaa^r 197^| 
agreement ^ t>5r*rthe */prev«^^ .. 
tiort ot/nuclearr wartthe twb^j ' 
countries ^agreed tbef”enter| 
into urgent consultation” Ao-; 
avert the nrisk v otr hudeaij, 1 
war anting front any. con^^ 

Inrlns-statemMki’la*t3M€rt/ 


plied h kind ofi rationale foir 
the high-level contact** witi£ 
the Russians.: “Detente^ he 
said, “cannot*/ survive. irreA 
, spontibility-in>any area, inf 
eluding the Middle East.'” 

At/ a luncheon/ for/; Jape-; 
nese Prime (MiniJter Kakuei 
Tanaka, Brexhnewi> stated, 
that the Soviet Union - is 
prepared a* before to- make*- 
our contribution, toward en- 
suring..,-^. peace. ”/He said 
Soviet sympathies lie with' 
the Arabs, whom he termed. 1 
“the victims, of aggression” 
but he was relatively' mild; 
giving no support to Arab 
claims on the territory of Is- 
rael itself * saying only that 
the Soviet -Union ‘ would, 1 ' 
“support a fail" and lasting- 
peace . . . and . .guaran-;, 
teed seeuritS^fo^all_coun- i 
tries andpeopfey df t!^ area/ j 
which i* so close to <^r fron~_ : ; 
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sighed* • ’‘Ccrhmenlator” in T* ‘ 
(V - > f ficratf P eopl e’a Daily 
mere 3trongiy.labefed Israel i 
the aggressor.-. But while re»i 
iterating support for. the^ 
"just struggle of Egypt and/ 
Syria” the Chinese made.} 
clear, ^"in? accordance .with/ 
their doctrine ofi the peo-N 
pie s war, that it was the Ar-*. 
abs alone who would have toJ; 
fight the battle;- 1 * With the; 

. support of. ..the people^ 
throughout ‘the world, thfrA 
Arab countries and theirs 
people will certainly, be able* 
to overcome hardships' 
descriptions? on v the.' -road' t>fe 
advance, and wfiLh£-/^ct]&ii-| 
ou^.A’ . as fong/as they? 
strengthen their unity and^ 
persist in fighting,” the pa?y 
per said. •} * 5 

The Senate resolntioSj 
. . calling on both sides to qt£j| 
serve the 1967 cease-fire linet 
was approved by voice vote| 
shortly after noon>yesta«^ 
day, with only * abont?eigbftj 
or nine senators ~ on • thS 
floor.. Bht. within 
hours, 38 :senatoftE| had| 
joined as cosponsarsfti sddw 
tion to MajorityXeaderl 

- Mike Mansfield* CD-Monta 
“ and Minority Leader Scoitl 

the original sponsors: 

The resolution 1 ; ’ ealledl 
on the Mideast eombatants| 
to stop fighting and. to re^ 
turn to the ceasc'-fire? HnesJ 
they occupied before the# 
fighting broke out Saturday 

- it read: ■y>^cs".vr I? , 

- -I “It is- the sense’ of -the SenS 
ate that we deplore- the^ out-® 
break of tragic hostilities.: 
theMiddleEastandrtfiat we}; 


^support the use.^f ;tiiegood§J 
r officeseof the* United* States^: 

PresideixtSmd. theg 
.^Secretary of $tat|^ jof urge^ 
the « participants hririg|| 
about a eease-fireyandf a re§| 

“ turn? of the parl^esk jhvbly«E| 
to lines and positibn^oceti|f| 
pied by them ; 'pritm» v ttyith«p 
outbreak, of ctOTent^lmstUj^ 
ties, and, further*^. that 
Senate*' expresses liis^ bopii^C 
; for:, a: more stabfoepndfitfajPf 
leading' to -pea^'n^at 

: - Scott told .re^S^,;th^l ' 
about: 40 minutps, 

Senate approved' the^resols^ 
tion r Kissinge^ caOedf himS^ 
and asked Innr toTceail 
resolution umkffc 

no fault whateye^aod: :)w® 

Scott said of hi* edn v ggg a Mjfl, 
tion with Kissinger/ ; \ 

Scott said the resolu^p% 
•/implicitly- recognizes® riafci 
aggression has^ taken -..placer 
and the line* occupied^ by : 
the. Israelis have ^ bdenk 
breached.” He thus inter*-* 
preted the resolution* as^be&; 
ing generally - pro-Israel* 
without being, sn;mazked v airn 
to endanger U. S- diplomatic* 
'Natives with the Arab*. 


However,, several" strong: | 
supporters of Israel spedffi-^j 
cally declined . to , endorse : | 
the resolution, hinting that 
they considered its implies-, - 
.tion that Israel had been on ? 
the receiving end of.aggres- / 
sion too weak a statement of 
the pro-Israel sentiment of 
the Senate. .... - . . ' _ . . 

“I haven* joined in spon- 
soring it and I won’t,"” said 
Sen. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
(B-Conn.U “I don’t think if* 
a very good" resolution— the- 
Arabs started the war,; they/ 
started invading and now., 
the resolution says go: back: 
to where- you were_’*3'* , V-. 

Sen. Henry fit Jackson" (Dr->. 
Wash.) said the: . resolutioit^ 
“really does not* adequately 
cover, this problem.”- What/ 
he fears * most,; he said,/ is.: 
that the Arabs might seek to 
get- theU.N.to orders a.* 
standstill cease-fire in placed 
which could leave Arabs, in,: 

, control of- some portions'. of'} 
the area held by Israel priori 
to the start of. fighting on : 
Saturday. Thus, although, 
“the first moves were made, 
by them,” the Arab nations 
might seek to obtain a L.N.- 
sanctioned benefit from 
their aggression/ - / y ;>I . 

There was uome hinS yeW 
terday that the ScotbMana^f 
field* language had*? beenl 
drafted and; rushed thfougir} 
the: Senatayfbr; jtea r. someth 
strong pro^s^ti,: senatoral 
might .try^'tpsi fbrte: thro ug h | 
a TeSQ^om rnrri^rnnin^ 

: Syfia-% which* 
.c ould upset/UJS.. peace-- initi-} 
atrves. Jacksbn denied, how - 

\ 

Vt^Iaidtiffere'were indica-} 
-; : t^n» ^ much «trdngq^,pro-% 
c fIsraeEresbImion ^wbul&'be^ 
offered} hu^^yrm ’satisfied • 


.wp^d^an tOmafi^ Jly ^sbip^ 

would work against- Israel ifx? | 
Tsf ael- shbuldf; dri ve axn*oss 1 
the She^Canaif; or. . beyond iVl 
the. Golant Heights and. oe-, 
cupy -temtca^ii£}rdidnlt /or- ' 
cupy prior-, td^fire^ne??: out- - 
, break of fighting: 


At the State Department' S 
McCloskey- reiterateu .that § 
-the United States had no f 
fixed proposals to present at ■ j 
the Security Council session. I 
We have not yet produced . i 
a piece of paperthat we are 
prepared to introduce,” Iip 
said. Then, in an aittempt to ' 
dampen speculation that the 
United States had- hot 
* moved with dispatch in the v 
crisis, permitting . the Isra-* 
elis time to -retake territory, r 
McCIoskey volunteered- that * 
the United States, had 
sought to get Security Coun- 
cil action from the start, but 
only when it would-not lead 
to useless * rhetoric and - 
endless debate.”. Such spec- 
ulation, he said, “is-unfair" 1 

unworthy of the spirit in , 
which the United States has 
approached the entire situa- 
tion.”-. / -■ ^ • 1 

After his -morning' meet- 
ing with • the Presidents Kis- I 
singer spent the*day in his 
Mate Department office • J 
contacting foreign diplomatic 
by telephone and meeting 

with senior aides in the Mid- v 
die Bast crisis, McCTosker- 
said. ... i 

In addition to the immedi- ' 
ate crisis growing out of the 
hostilities along the fron- 
tiers of the occupied* territo-" 
nes S. officials are faced 
fT 4 ?.? 6 P°t e ntial “probFem " 
that the oil-rich Arab states 
could, try to". influence; the'' 
conflict by carrying out ear=“ 
her threats to withhold- ofi » 
or refuse > to - increase ' bro-" r 
duction in step with Western 
requirementrS.-lk-^Sr officials^ 
however, iiwresponse .to 
question, said they had seen : 
no "mobiliza tioir of attitudes j 
toward thaU^ind^oL. deci-^ 
sion.” They 'ad dedf tha t “it is^ 
a contingency^^.: that. has 2 
been considered^here-i 
Hashihgton, ;obviously..; We^ 
hope that nothing} like that'? 
occurs” . «*. 

T ’ ' 1 # ' . * V’ i'll.. L - 

Israeli* vrpfficrsd^^ asked*' 
wh ether ; ; Kissingeriv had r 
raised the; energy ^question}' 
m talks with then^ said thlti 
no - American-.^ official had 5 ^ 
brought up the p^problem.t 
In the pastr the Israelis' havo>f 

stated tha^the; : edergy que&y 
tion;r: would : exist^"even - 
there were; no/Arab-Israer 

problem. ; > 

v ;j. . z.X 

Also erntribiiting to this 
report was Washington Post - 
Staff Writer Spencer Rick. 
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Kissinger SjeesMreat to Detente 


if Moscow Is, 


By Murrey Marder 

-Wa*hin*ton Post StafI writer* * J £ 

Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger said last night j 
that the United States must| 
recognize the risks for East- ^ 
West detente in levying de-r 
mands.- upon -the .Soviets 
Union, to liberalize- its.; own? 

society.* ■ .**’'■■* w ' * 

The “intense debate^* 
under way in this country 
over imposing conditions ong 
Soviet trade with/the United^ 
States is major policy 1 Sr/_ 
sue- as well as genuine^; 
moral, dilemma,”: said KJ»rj 
singen. 

Asked Kissinger: '?*• 41 
“How hard can we press • 
without provoking the Soviet s 
leadership; into returning t<^ 
_ practices irr it^,: foreign j. 
poHc^thafc increafe-inteniag f 

v ‘ Kissm^^-was^^: opening 

* speaker last nigfi^ befdre jg| 
four-daynationa^confer^lc^l 
on i U.Siy fcreign^pohcyi;ienl| 

(peace in earthy sponsored! 
hy The;P®uter far the Study | 
ofe^mocratic%Instita^ 

■ at? the Sheraton-Parkr Hoteli-J 
w Demonstratorcbriefly^clisf* 
rupted this first appearance J; 

Kissinger asr Secretary ogg 
Statei/bef ore 'a^ui^Srf acdB^ 

entie-d^ about 3,000 p eS Sbus| 
with 500 others watehingai* 
television! in r ahp adjoining 

f' 'fTwb- me nfs<5tt»iiigxieaf| 
lets^aded 

\ ri^*(War'M‘ e a^th)/ andplayjr 
/ii®bat^ 

ing boTes 1 /- shouted- ■ that Khu 
singer represented /The wa^ 
makers’ v and his? choicer -as 
first speaker was ^**a^eharM 
ade/’ One of the demonstrai 
torsrwas punched by a racmtd 
ber afthe audfehce,:aiSSS 
curity men pushed the/demwj 
onstrators, outi dp the haffiS 
Kissinger resmnetT^spealdh^ 

after a delay of aboutlfivSj 
minutes, with the audieneec^ 


overwhelmingly urging 4 him 
to continue. • *- : y" 

Kissinger, in> brief refer- 
ences to the^ present Middle 
. East- crisis' ^treated, it as *r 
v challenge; that > would be sur- . 
mounted., by ithev American- 
Soviet policy of detente: : . r, 1 
. “Detente cannoti/survjve 
irresponsibility int* any ' area, 
including fhe Middle East,” i 
said Kissinger. But he said, 1 
/ “However well we.vcontain 
v< this . crisis* as, .we have; con- 
z tained others/ we must still 
ask ourselves what we ’seek; 
beyond the management of 
conflict^' $;■$ ‘j-3^ 1 . 

/Kissinger was fading an 
audience composed of many 
intellectual critics, including 
former academic, colleagues; 
The critics support the ma- 
jority , opposition raised, in 
the Senate and House to 
granting the Soviet,: Union 
most-favored-natiozr p trade ’ 
. benefits, v with out conditional. 

The / ? original conditions: 
demanded .in Congress; were| 
f guaranteed of emigration^ 
’^rights, especially ' f Or Rns^ 
sian Jews, Soviet dissenters^ 
led by] physicist Andrei.- 
Sakharovr anti autha&Akagl 
ander EjSo^emtsy^farous^ 
.ed grater' sentiment In thiss 
country by uiitfhgthe; t&dtedi 
>„ States rfaiinsisti one " demo/- 
cratization”; in/the^Soviet 
^UnionvaS' the /price^jffingjd**: 

Msamgei's speechrin^de^ 
fieia ^ 

tlie Soviet' 

- ; VTfcuo nj&m f oUowed&fcy 
address/by Sam 

' ;>*. .-Wule^ Fulbrigh^§oined| 
Kissinger: liUj 4ef endm&s thfi£! 
; |tixon i v ^dmiT^is ±ratioTps ? re-O 
1'^tene^‘tp .attempt^jtn^intr 

powe^^pciJitic^'apprb^ 

. -‘‘The'need^for-iaf dialogue; 
^ about' national’purposesihas 
never i been ; more- uigeiit,'* ; 
Kissingerp agreed. ^He>fsaid^ 
44 Let us^'searcht-fda^at-freshi^ 
consensusf-Let^ ^ uaijeHbre^ 

* spirit ^/understandings her 
tween the legislative and "the 
| executive, between; the gov- 
’ ertrment r and; the press, be-; 

tween, the^ people- and theiri 
1 public' servants.” V ’* .•*£ 

But “the prereqtiisite- for 
a fruitful national^ debate/*, 
said Kissinger^ “is .tbat;^th‘e^; 
policy makers and oritica'aj^ 

: predates eacht o theifs 
?pectrve“-and?' resped:' eafefer 
other’s purposes .*^ . - - 
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r That -was • the^ lihe"*that 
s ’touched off the. EoudMt out 
. burst* from . the demons tra-' ; 

■ tors in the audiences Once : 
order was restored in . the 
roonv Kissinger repeated it, ; J 
to a burst of ; applause,. - -.v/ 

Kissinger said the : policy : 
maker “must \strike ^a: : bal-i 
ance between 'fwha^ is de-g 
sirable and ‘ what* is pos^; 
sible”, and “the? outsider!?/? 
and critic, must acknowl-5 
edge the complexity of thet 
choices.^ V> 

“For half a century ” said; 
Kissinger,: ?we have object-^ 
ed to. Communist-: efforta to^ 
alter / the domestic struck 
tures. "■ of \ other ^ countries. 1 : 
For *' a generation llof Cold^t 
War we sought to ease thet 
risks produced by- compet^ 
ing ideologies: Are* we now? 
to come full circle and inf - i 
sist c^ don^stic compatibil^ 
ity as^'a condition of prog-::J 
ress toward peaces p , ^ g 

Tbroughoir^ hijs^ ^itfress; 
Kissinger put questions to* 
the critics: “A re we readyi 
to face' the crises and in-/ 
creased^' defense^/ budgets r 
that a ref um* to' Cold War;, 
conditions woiild*^ spawn ? 

-t; Isi.it detente that has f 
prompted repression i (inside 
the, Soviet.jUnion>~or isut : 
detente. generated ; 
the ferment and the demand i 
for^ openness which' we kre t 
now? witnessing?^>0,^ 1 ?*'**;/ 

, 5 ( TheU.S: government “may = 

; underestimatef; margm 
of concessionsA^availahle : to 
us^ :i Kissin g err^acknowh 
edged. .“But . afair^debate;” 
he-; said/ , .“musty ; . admit that 
they are genuine questions^; 
the co^d^ 

he ‘ said^-. .“we/afer^not , 

;ja 


: Hq 2 promo^^eedbdL” 
“th^ L attm^e^5S^eace?i8r^ 
^o>;afp^oiihd/^ioral con^i 
ceri^*/:;said^Kissinger, land^ 
“these questions,^ have tbo 
easya . answers.”?: ’ * " .% i 

It. is;“misleadiiig ” he said, 
to*; ' imply ; that^the * term, 

. u mostf r favored ' natjon,” im- 
pHes^^ “preferential treat- 
merit": for. the- Soviet Union. 
Ixmead^.-he^said^lt.- means 
1 permittmgv.*hoi*mal econ- 
omto^relation^ " to resume, 
byabolishfng/discrtininatory 
trade^/restrictions/imposed 
on the ^oviet Union Ju 1551; i 
restcttog.rfghto now shared I 
by over^ 100 other; nations::^ j 
'‘TMy'admtoistoaticn ,-hasJ 
never^had. >. ahy^f illusions-' 
about ithe p Soviet; system,*^ 


CUj 


**^:n rr^r sm 

cannot concur In the appeal^ 
of Mr/. Sakharov, the Soviet/ 
physicist, who says that 
there can; bev no . detente^ 
without^, democracy, Jor the / 
novelist Solzhenitsyn^ whor 
say's that: *mankind T s ’ solei 
salvations lies’ dn everyone*' 
making ^everything his. busi-. 
ness/^^. : c;>- -- V-1 
44 If we wish to-apply pres-;' 
sure for democracy and hu-r., 
man rights ” said Fulbright,/ 

. “would* it not make sense to i 
start; with . .Chile$ Brazil or - 
Greece, all of wfa om are vul-i 
nerable to > American, pres--; 
sures, none of whom are es-» 3 
- sential partners for the main- J 
tenance of' world peace?” Hi 
Fulbright said, as did Kis4 
singer, that the Soviet Union | 
already has yielded consider- i 
ably to U.S.- demands on 1 
Jewish emigration. To adopt i 
the demands, that Sen. Hen- <j 

ry. M. - Jackson (D-WasK) Sa-y ^ 
leading in thejSenate, said ij 
Fulbright, “may ; not in itself - ^ 
destroy the detente between ; r 
the Soviet v Union and- the ? 5; 
United States/^but it may . ’ 
well derafl ? 7t ;; ■ • -*“v 5 

Sen. Jackson,^ in*> state- 
ment last night/coinmenting 
on , both/the Kissinger and -^ 
Fulbright remark^, said^ - ,** 
“You can-t.j gOv onv giving^.. ;> 
things-?- .away, ^around * -the-.^-V 
world— as we; did with our' \ 
wheab^and call tit, a foreign ; n \ 

. pohcyT^^v^ V%:|' 

- - He- said, . “Kissingers and:;/ • 
Fulbright; failed^ to mention - /■ 
the. proposed,:; granting, of ;:. 4 
credits Russia,^ but? that \~'A 
is r what*; they are seeking — — \ 
biHions*NQf dollars at- 6 per ^ 
cent interest; Wha t/ Am eri- . /:/' 

• can - ' cair get ; credit: . for a ; > ■% 

. house > -or‘ : a- :ea^at/8v per Z K 
cent?"*./;/-: 
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By Judith Martm 


The c a-ckles- of two { 
novelty store laugh- boxes j 
briefly disrupted a speech 
by Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger last night, sound- 
ing an eerie note at an eve- 
ning session of Pacem in 
Terris, a four-day seminar 
on peace at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel 

The crowd of 3,500, gath- 
ered to hear Kissinger and 
Sen. J. William Fulhright 
(D-Ark.) talk about peace as 
war raged in the Middle ** 
East, already appeared grim 
and tense. 

When Theodore Glick, 23, 

one of the Harrisburg 

Eight charged in 1971 with 
conspiracy to kidnap Kissin- 
ger hut later cleared— and 
hi* companion, Christopher 
Thomas, interrupted Kis- 7 
singer to shout slogans and - 
hold their laugh-boxes aloft, A 
the tension boiled over into 
a scuffle. ‘ 

An unidentified man seat- 
ed in front of Glick and 
Thomas jumped to his feet 
and hit Thomas. The mans 
wife grabbed his arm and 
tried to pull him away. ' 

As police hustled the two 
out and Kissinger stood si- 
lent at the podium, a few 
people screamed ,r Let them. - 
stay” while most shouted, 
“Out!” The police attempted 
to make arrests, but this 
was a peace conference and 
executive d ir e c t o r Peter 
Tagger refused to press 
charges. 

Livid, Tagger screamed at 
Glick and Thomas instead 
and waved a crumpled S10 ' 

bill under their noses de- 
manding that they accept a. . 
refund for their admissions.. 
They refused. Thomas had 
tears in his eyes. 

The two protesters were 
among five young people 
from the Community for 
Creative Nonviolence, a 
Washington group that 
maintains free- food, medi- 
cal and legal services for 
the poor. The other three, 
Edward Guinan, Rachelle- 
Linner and Katheiine Thors- 
by, also used laugh-boxes at - 
the beginning of Kissinger’s 
speech, but their protests • 
brought only nervous laugh- 
ter from the audience. 

Kissinger joked later that - 
the outburst sounded like 
one of his own staff meet- i 
ir.zs. Asked how he felt \ 
about the fact that there had -j 
h e en nn arrests following i 
rhe disruption of the peace ■ 
seminar, Kissinger said. “I j 
«.vas very touched bv it.” ' 

The speech was Kissinger*.** 
first since assuming his new 
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\ i . ^.Christopher TbomasCfright) ** grabbed as he holds HU laughbox* ^ 4 





■- iG.'T rr,;- -fz ' *£. : • . 

PACEM, From ^something one^always hasto-i 

f about 450 United Nations-'dip^^ LS ^V, g ^ f ° r and. n eyer. give-j 
• ' Tomats . and visiting foreigh 7 *;* • Pj- ‘ v £ 

• v ministers ' -• : ; yV-‘- * 7 --^vRobert M> Hutchins, .chair-y 

Sitting" in a hotel bar after 

.’be had been ejected from-. Study ; of Democraticdnstitu-. 
v : the . session, Glick -said- the y^ons, ^sponsor ,of .. the con-; 
! .protest was not connected-^- fe « n f; was -: one of- those* 
..with- the Middle. East situa- w tried to -keep an! 
vtion, but was ..directed . at , optimistic . tona. “Hope i* 

' f>Kisslnger because heh-was ^: co ?^ eiutal ‘ $ 

: %™an architect', of: American.'. ; 

1 policy in. Indochina and e 1 ^ have to be. ppti-;' 

■AChile.” . 4 . ,* , t r-~ niistic,” said • Iranian ’ Am-. 
%#His companions -h a n d e d ' ^ aSfiac Jor Ardeshir Zahedi;::,, 
"gout leaflets entitled “Bellum. *- Paji£-Newmauy the actor,.: 
•Gym Terris” TVar on Earth’V'.' dldnt want to sky anything. . 
Jy^ Even, through the earlier : He silently shook his head 
:i 'ipart of the - evening when G * watched : the • goings-ocL ; 

a. there was partying, there ^ ' -‘How caiif an3dhin^x come ^ 
G’was little laughter, ironic or. ot this ” said.^Tony Ahlin,-a- 
otherwise.- student from .^Towsorn State 

‘T’m very sad: I’m very College, who -wandered, in- 
' "discouraged,” said Ellsworth. ■** on a break, from takings his ' 
.. .Bunker, former* U.S. ambas- : Law Aptitude • test in an- 
sador to South- Vietnam.. other roonr. of the hotel 
, . ; But asked if he meant that “Groups, of- people get . to- 
v -;he was discouraged about gether all over the country. 
7^, the possibility of there ever . Nothing ever comes, of it,” 
£%being the peace discussed at v he said. . , - 

v ;.;the conference^ he said slow- Then he left to return to 
V-.ly; “We .have to keep trying his exams. “If I ever - want 


- jto Jjring it about in. some "- t;o become t heavy; like 

“lu-nr. T>~, *■ J;. J . him ” ,’hp . «3airfr - i orb-i T-t rr~ o 


a<t week ne hosted a 
St -New 'A r tfpl‘ , &Ve 
Museum r»¥ Art lor 


\ way; No, I’m not discouraged 
a bout achieving peace in the 
•world..'.*: j , . ; . . - ; r 

Asked if ho. expectedr.to. p 
• v-;: ' - ^ see ^ his lifetime. Bunker - 1 

w , ■ •" &_* shook * his- head, sadly. 

H enr T a ^ in ge^ deliver- ^ ^pretty old,” he said. Tm 7&T j 
ingms.spf^aclu> .Th’ " wife. CaroI Laise, also4 
J'A-. 'S& - « a ’ U.S^ diplomat, said, “It's ! 


him,” -he - said, jerking his 
head toward Kissinger, 
“I’ve got to gass.” • 
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Six days ago. the outbreak of the j 
new Arab-Israeli war raised a hypo- \ 
thetical challenge to the soaring goals 4 
of American-Soviet detente. In the in- -1 
tervening week, that possibility has | 
escalated into a tangible danger. . ] 

That, at least, evidently is the mes- i 
sage that the . Nixon administration J 
wishes to convey to the Soviet' Union j 
in a carefully-orchestrated pattern/ of ■( 
rising American concern during thej 
last 48 hours over- Russian words and. 
actions in the volatile crisis. ^ 

On Tuesday Soyiet Communist Party 1 
leader Leonid L Brezhnev was. re-v 
ported to have urged all Arab states to- 
supply “the greatest possible support’* - 
to Egypt and Syria in their conflict 
with Israel. According to the Algerian 
news agency, one Brezhnev message;- 
received by .Algerian President Houart 
Boumediene, exhorted, “Syria andj 
Egypt must not remain alone in their] 
struggle against a perfidious enemy.” f 
When that report reached thel 
United Nations, where Soviet rhetoric^ 


The writer is on the national 
staff of The Washington . Post., 


about the war noticeably hardened be- 
tween Monday and Tuesday, one U.S." 
source is reported to have exclaimed 
privately, “So much for detente 1” 

. . .. The U.S. government officially has 
said nothing remotely resembling such 
a grim, dire conclusion, nor ‘does it ap-' 
pear likely to do so. It probably would 
, require a complete unraveling of all 
prospects for containing the new Mid- 
east conflict" before the Nixon admin- 
istration even would conceive of aban- •/ 
doning the high hopes of detente on •' 
whicn its entire foreign policy, is - 
based.. 

Nevertheless, by yesterday it was ap- - j 
parent that , an international squeeze d 
play was underwayfon the premise ’ 
that detente: could be^damaged^if not : 
jeopardized, : by the repercussions of* 
Mideast warfare. • ^ 

The Nixon administration let it. be ' 
known, selectively, Wednesday morn- 
ing, that it was very disturbed that the*. 
Soviet government was encouraging 
Arab- nations to supply support for 
Eygpt and Syria. e-The Pentagon next : 
sounded open warnings, without attrib- 
ution to named officials^ of serious 
U.S. concern about the magnitude of 
the airlifting of Soviet supplies- to- the 
warring Arab nations. 

In language that was more guarded, 
diplomatically, 1 but at least equally 
pointed. State Department spokesman ; 
Robert J. McCloskey, who is- a - veteran f 
in calibrated phrasing, expressed an. 1 
official warning: “If this (the report 
out of the Pentagon) turns out to be a 
missive airlift, it would tend to put a 
new face on the situation. But I am not 
in position to confirm that any of this 
is taking place at this time.” 

That formuiation coupled a serious - 
admonition with a major qualification 
— wherher a massive airlift of Soviet 1 
military supplies into Egypt and Syria i 
is indeed underway. 




According^ available: information,' 
Soviet air traffic inta Egypt and Syria 
increased considerably over the Oct. 4- 
6 period immediately before the new 
Arab-Israeli warfare erupted, then sub- 
sided, and nowthe air traffic is back 
to the high volume of the immediate 
pre-fighting days. What is still unclear 
Us-just vwhat war material the Soviet 
transports are: carrying:. y. i: . - ■ .j 

• In any event,-? to- underscore the -ad- 
ministration’s position that more is. at; 
stake than simply; the leyel of .war sup- 
plies, 'McCloskey readily recalled what; 
Secretary of ..State Henry . A Kissinger: 
said -. publicly^ lasfc& Monday.. .nightr* 

‘ ‘Detente: cannot", survive, irresponsibil- i 
ity in any ariea,,, including the Middle - 
East.”.. •. ^ 

Arming ; adversaries: in the Mideast„ ; 
however, is. npt; a, one-way? street! u-.A’ . i 
The question: which was immediately: 5 
raised yesterday, and left officially uu-J 
answered#. w^wfct^er%he. United | 
States was- pointing an accusing finger I 
at the Soviet dispatch 7 of war supplies ^ 

in order to justify replenishing. the Is-; 
raeli army's: stock of war equipment 
which has been severely hit - in the 

fighting;.r , .*! - - — , 

Inevitably;' .the alarm raised by "the" 
administration, about Soviet replenish- 
ment of Arab^ supplies produced a-, re? - 
bound^on Capitol Hill, Hn 7 urgent' de- 
mands for the. '.United States to resup- 
Ply the Israel^* v| ' ; :• , j 

The danger f or detente is that inter- i 
action* can deitelop a life of its own, 1 
which.:? the *. Nixon administration * and J 
the Kremlin; even if they do gef hack j 
on a cooperative; track, : cannot neces-4 
sarily> fully, controL: For on stage ^bnJ 
Capitol Hil£ there remains the original s 
challenge tqithe goais of - summitry»| 
This is$the roaring, controversy - ovend 
whether^ or - not- the United States! 
shouldi'demand.rconcessions' from thed 
SovietT&ion ihtfhe treatment of . its! 
own disside ntsc an di t s emigrants^ - aes 
the price for non-discriminatory tariffs^ 
and creditsrfor Russian exports tdr’-theij 
United States. ; 

The Nixon i admihfetratiombbvio^ly '< 
wUl progressively undermine, its own ' 
ease for resisting these congressional 
demands by complaints -Of its owmthat::- 
the Soviet Union is defaulting om the 
multiplesumimt-pledged pattern of co- 
operative detente. . 

Long beforelhe acclaimed era of ne- 
gotiation, baric in the days -of- blatant 
confrontation; then late Secretary of - 
State John Foster Dulles, whose strat- 
egy flourished in the. cold war, made a 
memorable remark about the ability of ■ 
small, weak nations to confound the 
strategy of the most powerful nations. 
Dulles deplored what he described, as 
“the tyranny of the weak.” . . 

The Arab-IsraelT . war carries . the 
threat.-ef; revalidating that: maxim, by 
confounding-the- goals of superpower 
detente:- • 


A. 'tr -4 


*"■ 1°' "theif summit commitments,^ the 
United; States and^the -Soviet^, Union 
pledged not-'ohly to , avoid,:^a^pr„ mili- 
tary confrontations between them; but 
to act jointly. for: “ i pzev^nting.:thp«,de- 7 

velopment of v-SLtuatlons.vcapabre ;; of J 

> causing 4 a dangerous- exfltferbatibn^of /j 
theifrnelatidns/r! 6 ! - 

The United Btaies^offi dally^ckirfowl- • 1 
edges.thaiit was;caught bysurprise-by 'fl 
the outbreak; ofMhe current war ex- J 
cept/f orr/a-few^hours of.-inSdequatei] 
warmngv^enJ did the Sdrte&Unibir^ 

Was ilas^eariy;; perhaps^as Sep^ir/j 
when Syria- wasv reported ’bublicly^to I 

have' restricted^ the hiovement' of-tits ^ 
Soviet t advisers through, .'th^ -Syrian -■ 
countryside?. That reported Syriajikac- A 
tion^: according .to- press accounts^ was^i 
seen‘a^S33Mayedtaliatidn forr.Sdyiet4 
refusal Ao-ac ti vat e; Rus siait t surfSce-t o-^i 

air mlsaue launchers during iie ? Top^ 

whicft Israel claimed it ^ihoi udbwniajig 
Syriair. Mig-21s,'4 

Should the Soviet Unio A^ ft-kcevrl 
in late September, have ceu&bned the 3 
United State^ under the termsVf their-/ 
summit-aecof d, that there was\azfe- 4 n>i; 
minent threat, of war? - But iS ii^lsxb-^ 
ceivable; given; the. fact thatthc-l3ated5 
States - and theSoviet- Union h^thSar^ 
morersi the :^warrin g- hatida^^thktl 

one ofithe-sup erpowers woulii'rip/.orii 
the othei^thet its client^tate;&,i&ut| 
to make war ? If not, then wHat'isthe - 
validity of the detente pledge? Does it: 
apply ouly to selective-threata of The^ 
“exacerbation of . . . relations"? 

However these questions may fee 
swered r they illustrate how the worldi 
is now. probing the depth or the shat! 
lowness of the summit commitments ^ 
..At the same time, the record shbwsl 
that - even - prolonged war between! 
client states need not automatically de-J 
stroy. or cripple superpower detente ^ 
For the structure? for East- West- de- > 
tente was - erected at th^ climactic 
height of the Indochina war, in the di- - 
rect American challenge Mo Soviet^ 
prestige by the mining of .. North: Vi-^ 

t^ ai ?’!i h S r . bors ’- T)efor^ 

the first .Nixon-Brezhnev summit^in^l 
May, 1572^“ - 

Bufth&isrtX* Hiid'of*cri S la,>^| 
brink that neither nation is anxious* ta/l 
repeat— nor bet that detente can agaii^ w 
survive; r*vi 
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• ry^'?jjv s* '• t^&\£ ^ 

• : t*/7 v •■ s^aws 


For the United !7,' ' 'i ~ 

come out of the fourth Arab-IsraeU- war is that detente— - * »T* “ * wiM> ,s otherwise weakened by; a multiplicity i 
the Presidentsii'structufe-f 6r*peace;p6f?af: least, thaiti#^ ^ esti ?- 1 ? ( ^ ubl « s > - an <i has made detente? the center- J 
part of. it which -rests? upon ^So^t^ei^^^^eS?7^^^^??^?“ denc yi ; to, ; admit the possibility that that 
—may not be nearly as.sturdyiaij£sVAmerican?biiilders be deeply .fla wed.'?’. .:.- > -t v - 

prodaimedritsttf'be^When 7 ’■”*■ ?-*v v ^ 

end, the-lmmediatetendeney 5 was td : take coinfbrt:in the S77 ,: ^ :h ^'- f '? Wed ’^ 0 - one cair P ossibl y say. The partieufe 


— — vr,_^’ uiiuuijf^iiarsai-: ooviet-Amencan^ ***?** u«wi . »y* ^-viaenx^icnottgl^^at Soviet id 

pI»^' -M arde* writes^; , as curr^ 

^etewhere^om tM&pageibday, thisl islrio^loneer 1 : th v» <*»«* from* a> fierce bute* ©con* ? a « ji - - ^ 


««>»«««« ^^Muon^^tnoEanseiwiucn^ would •£ ’-r ? . . / 

-5 ^ be^lth^P 

•l the^Sovi'et ’gesture of immediate militant 

V allie J We believe 1 Ui^Pre^de^' I 


~ did soiira^ntext 
■’ lent and lSaM£s^ 

■*!£& * 7- ‘V’-/; *v 

■' "-Sr-O .Ql«y»(CS» <$>»,***: gmr»>-r=, . 


"%° Since*!©: war- and provocaUve^per-C 

. a nhlitar^sfipplFairlifp!^^ conflict;. 

publidyritir^-othe^Mi^t^Mnti&Kcd^a^f^ff '“ n ^^-^'^5 scow permitted to. beUeve# 

SSs^ea, 


^ yt* . suaaemy demanded ^ 

an. m-place cease-fire., Sucfca dehMpd,ii£.accepted; could*; 

.leave'Israel— and tbA - , -: 


s regard («&wHfo*®fiiiy«inSS^ti^^8^^ 

' qgf, imparain^.fe*»i^g,>r c iatitffl£tm y tt-iitt^^ J ust ?.|? I ~ the administration-but for ali bf-n^ tf ^ 

: ffggg 

r ■ •* ■< . ■ ■&&&. V *r T! ; ,.r,./^ 


- t. t ; - '. t7kfZ%’ '■ • : 

v - • 
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